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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
1914 


I.— Hippolytus and Humanism 


By Proressor IVAN M. LINFORTH 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


I 


EuRIPIDES is a poet in whom many faults have been found. 
From the time of Aristophanes to the present day men have 
demonstrated that in one way or another Euripides has done 
his work very badly. By some indeed he has been con- 
demned as having no good in him whatever. And yet he 
lives and triumphs in spite of his detractors. Damunatur nec 
alget. He is not only one of that slender company of three 
whose tragedies alone, out of all that were acted on the slopes 
of the Acropolis, antiquity has seen fit to spare to us; it 


_ would be enough of earthly fame to be a member of a triad 


whose other two were Aeschylus and Sophocles. But one 
may fairly say that Euripides himself commands even greater 
attention than these other two. It is easier to name three or 
four solid volumes of Euripidean criticism which have ap- 
peared even within the last twenty-five years than it is to find 
the same number of similar works on either Aeschylus or 
Sophocles. Men often allow the superiority of these other 
two; but they read Euripides, and think of him, and write of 
him. 

Of all the eighteen or nineteen plays from Euripides’ hand 
which we still possess none has a reputation more typical of 
the poet himself than the one called Azppolytus. Praise and 
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blame have been awarded to this play, both in immoderate 
measure. Its subject has been borrowed by two well-known 
poets of succeeding centuries. And though this subject was 
in a peculiar and unusual degree the invention of Euripides 
himself, there are not wanting those who claim that the P/e- 
dre of Racine is a greater play than the Aippolytus of Euripi- 
des, though they generally admit that the Phaedra of Seneca 
is not the peer of its Greek model. 

It is not my purpose to institute a comparison between the 
three dramas which have been produced at different times 
and places on this one subject. Such a comparison has been 
the theme of countless school-pieces in literary criticism. I 
desire rather to point out two features of Euripides’ drama 
which have zot been borrowed by his successors, and upon 
them as a text (a text from a heretic!) to set forth some very 
important characteristics of the orthodox Greek view of life. 


IT 


Throughout the performance of the Azppolytus in the 
orchestra of the theatre of Dionysus in Athens, there stood, 
before the palace of Theseus, two statues, one on one side 
and one on the other, one of Aphrodite and one of Artemis. 
One was a virgin forevermore, untouched by any of the 
grosser inventions of mythology; the other gloried in the 
love which in the blameless course of nature unites man and 
woman. The contrast between the two divinities thus pre- 
sented meets the eye even before the opening of the piece. 
But the poet makes the contrast manifest again in another 
way. The prologue of the play is spoken by Aphrodite; the 
epilogue, woven into the closing scene, is dominated by Ar- 
temis. Thus, doubly, in time and space, the two goddesses 
are at opposite poles. | 

Let us see what part mortals play in the drama. 

Hippolytus is the son of Theseus and Hippolyta, the Ama- 
zonian queen. Hippolyta being dead, Theseus has taken to 
himself a second wife, Phaedra. These three, Theseus, 
Phaedra, and Hippolytus, are the persons essential to the 
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drama, and their tale is brief. Phaedra becomes enamored 
of her stepson Hippolytus; Hippolytus learns of her love 
only to reject it; Phaedra in despair commits suicide, and to 
forestall the accusation which she expects Hippolytus will 
make to Theseus, she inscribes a tablet, which is later dis- 
covered in her dead hand, with words charging Hippolytus 
with an attempted assault upon herself. Theseus cannot but 
believe these words, and Hippolytus honorably refuses to 
reveal the truth. Theseus thereupon prays to Poseidon, 
reminding him of his promise to grant him three wishes, and 
begs him to destroy Hippolytus. Poseidon complies and 
Hippolytus is slain. But before he dies, Theseus learns the 
truth, and the love between father and son is fully 
restored. 

This is the tale of unnatural love, of foul falsehood, of 
hasty vengeance, and of apparently unmerited suffering, 
which is unfolded before the eyes of the audience. But now 
note the transformation of this tale from the sordid to the 
sublime. Euripides represents the fortunes of his human 
characters as dominated and controlled by the divinities 
whose share in the action of the play has already been de- 
scribed. Hippolytus is a devotee of Artemis; he flouts Aph- 
rodite and is unmoved by the natural instinct of man’s love 
for woman. Aphrodite resents the slight which his whole 
life puts upon her, and herself sets in motion the train of 
events which leads to Hippolytus’ unhappy end. She her- 
self inspires in Phaedra the love for Hippolytus which Phae- 
dra cannot resist. Phaedra, with a moral sense more pure 
than that of Aphrodite herself, struggles against her love, 
and, above all, struggles against its revelation. It is only 
through the action of an old nurse who is endowed with a far 
duller sense of right and wrong, that Hippolytus comes to 
know of Phaedra’s passion. The miracle is accomplished : 
Phaedra’s passion stirs no repugnance in the mind of the 
reader. He can even forgive the lying accusation which she 
leaves for her husband to see. She accuses Hippolytus in 
order to save her good name for her chz/dren, a motive which 
with the Greeks would have required no defence. She does 
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not imagine for a moment that the accusation will lead to 
Hippolytus’ death; ¢hat part of the tragic tale is caused by 
the hasty anger of Theseus. The immediate causes for Hip- 
polytus’ fate are to be found in the acts of men and women; 
but the primal impulse that set them all in motion came from > 
Aphrodite. Taking offence at Hippolytus’ neglect of her- 
self, she sought her revenge and consummated it through 
human agents. 

What are we to think of all this? The bare plot we found 
_ vulgar enough; but has Euripides really improved matters 
by transferring the blame from earth to heaven? Have we 
only a picture of righteous humanity wantonly tormented by 
petulant divinities? Indeed it is something like this; but if 
this were all, it would truly be intolerable. We do not com- 
prehend the drama until we realize that Hippolytus died for 
his szz,; he had sinned against Aphrodite and therefore he 
must suffer. The punishment may at first seem too great for 
the sin; indeed the sin itself may not clearly be discerned. 
But unless we see it, the play remains for us bad and unfor- 
givable. 

There are two features in this play, I have said, which 
distinguish it from the plays of Seneca and Racine; and 
whatever may be our judgment of the Roman and the 
Frenchman, it is these two features which ennoble the drama 
of Euripides. They are these: the visible and palpable 
presence of Aphrodite and Artemis, and the fact that the 
play is named, and justly named, not the Phaedra, but the 
Hippolytus. Without the gods, the plot becomes one of 
human intrigue, and Phaedra becomes the centre of interest ; 
and as the central figure, she is not the object of our pity and 
commiseration, but of our disdain. Wi7th the gods, Hippoly- 
tus becomes a truly tragic figure, and Phaedra is merely a 
tool of heaven. Phaedra is sacrificed in order to punish 
Hippolytus. But with consummate skill Euripides contrives 
by this very death to win and hold our sympathy for a woman 
who does the unforgivable thing, who shows her love un- 
asked. The interest does not decline, as many critics assert, 
after the death of Phaedra; with splendid unity of purpose 
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the play centres about Hippolytus, and the Greek spectator 
at least would know that the piece was only half-finished at 
the death of Phaedra. It is true that the poet has done his 
work so well in creating the character of Phaedra (indeed he 
seems almost to have accomplished the impossible), that we 
feel some regret at her departure from the scene. But shall 
we charge the piece with lack of unity because the first part 
of it pleases us so much that we are loath to move on to the 
second? Racine not only makes Phaedra his central figure 
and calls his piece Phédre, but actually makes Hippolytus 
the lover of another woman, Aricie. His play is really a 
masterly pathological study of a woman who is maddened 
and diseased by ungovernable passion, a play different at all 
points from Euripides’ except in the mere external features 
of the plot. 

It should now be apparent that the excellence of Euripides’ 
play is due to the fact that it presents dramatically the sin 
and punishment of the youth whose name it bears. If 
Hippolytus has not sinned; if his suffering is due to the 
irresponsible caprice of divinities; if Phaedra is merely a 
lovesick and susceptible woman who ruins the man she loves 
because she cannot have him for herself; if all is purposeless 
and vain in the series of events which make up the action of 
the play,—then we are left with some pages of lovely lyrics 
and graceful verse, but we have no tolerable drama. The 
one thing which makes a drama of this series of events is the 
sin of Hippolytus. This sin is not immediately recognizable 
to the modern reader. But it seems fair to suppose that it 
would be instantly understood by the Athenian audience for 
whom the play was written; and if the poet could assume the 
quick comprehension of his audience in this matter, we may 
assume that the sin in question was one that was frowned 
upon instinctively by the Greek moral sense. If we can define 
and appreciate this sin, we shall at one and the same time 
justify to ourselves a work of art which baffles us a little 
while it charms, and come to a better understanding of the 
normal Greek laws of conduct. 


IO Ivan M. Linforth [1914 
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‘ It is not easy for one people to comprehend the laws of 
conduct which are observed by another people. The moral 
sense is created and moulded by so many tiny impulses of 
tradition, circumstance, and environment that it can hardly be 
the same even in two individuals who occupy adjoining dwell- 
ings. Between different nations the gap is infinitely wider. 
What, then, shall we say of the profound gulf lying between 
the Athenians of the fifth century before Christ and our own 
contemporaries of the twentieth century after Christ? Is it 
possible for us to enter into the consciousness of that remote 
period, which lies so far in the past that it would be quite 
lost in the darkness, if it were not illuminated by the radiance 
of its philosophy and its art? Can we eradicate from our 
minds all that we have learned since that distant time, the 
doctrines of the later schools, the Stoics, the Epicureans, the 
Neo-Platonists; the profound philosophy of later date with 
which the world has grown old; the revolutionary teachings’ 
of Christianity, love, self-sacrifice, humility, and parodoxes 
innumerable; and, last of all, the cold and merciless dis- 
coveries of men who investigate the phenomena of the 
natural world? To tear these conceptions from our minds is 
almost to rid ourselves of the power of thought. Of these is 
the very substance of our intellect. Clearly, one may not 
without patient and trance-like reflection recover the concep- 
tions and beliefs of a remote past. 

Let us see if the case of Hippolytus will enable us to com- 
prehend better the view of life which was held by Euripides 
and his fellow-Athenians? What was the sin of Hippolytus? 
As Euripides presents the matter, the sin of Hippolytus. 

is a haughty and contemptuous attitude towards Aphrodite. 
So much is clear. But Hippolytus is guilty of a deeper and 
more universal sin than if he had merely broken the arbitrary 
prescriptions of a jealous god. Tat would be a provincial 
matter, of no consequence to us. But the truth is that Aph- 
rodite stands for an important and necessary element in 
human life, the element of sexual love, without which human 
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life is impossible ; and Hippolytus’ hostility was directed not 
against the wilful commands of an irresponsible divinity, but 
against a law which changeth not though the heavens fall. 

Hippolytus sinned because he chose to live in defiance of 
the laws of the universe. He denied the value and impor- 
tance of a certain element in the life of the world as the 
world is constituted. He failed to see that a man may not 
with impunity distort the cosmic adjustment of things. He 
gloried in the denial of a physical impulse which is planted 
in the nature of all living creatures, and which must be fol- 
lowed and not thwarted. If he had refused to eat, he would 
have died, because it is a law of nature that man shall eat; 
if he had refused to drink, he would have died. These laws 
he did not break. But he did refuse to obey the impulse of 
sexual love, which is no less unmistakably a human quality 
than the craving for food and drink. He broke a law which 
is like the law of gravity. His will came into collision with 
the unyielding, rigid, and impermeable order of things. He 
was therefore shattered. The beauty of his life and person, 
the wholesomeness of his pursuits, the delicacy and refine- 
ment of his nature could not save him. There was much 
that was noble in his nature, but he failed of true wisdom. 
He was unskilled in the art of life, which the Greeks called 
Sophia. | 

The Greeks had no word of moral reprobation for him. 
They would not have understood us if we had proposed to 
call him “bad” or “ wicked.’”’ He made a mistake, he was 
unwise, he failed to see things as they are and act accord- 
ingly; therefore he perished. He broke the law which is 
imposed upon humanity by powers mightier than itself; and 
that is sin. What matters it who made the laws? Heaven, 
the gods, providence, necessity, the eternal flux? This does 
not affect the question. Man must obey the laws whoever 
made them. 

In judging the conduct of Hippolytus there is always dan- 
ger that the notion of asceticism may intrude itself into our 
meditations. Nothing could be more disastrous to a proper 
perception of Greek thought than to suppose that Hippoly- 
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tus was in the slightest degree an ascetic. We mean by an 
ascetic, I suppose, a man who mortifies the flesh in order to 
attain great spiritual blessings. Now Hippolytus did not 
satisfy either.term of the definition. He denied himself no 
pleasure which he desired, and he was striving for no spiritual 
perfection, nor indeed any form of happiness other than that 
which he actually did enjoy. He claimed no virtue because 
of his chastity ; he was too good a Greek for that. He sim- 
ply preferred that state of life and would not recognize the 
value and importance of the normal relation of the sexes. If 
he had renounced certain natural human joys and emotions 
in order to obtain thereby a deeper spiritual life and some 
sort of communion with the unknowable, we, with our wider 
knowledge of the varieties of religious experience, should be 
disposed in charity to call him a saint and his death a mar- 
tyrdom. But I think I may assume that the reader will per- 
ceive that in the opinion of Hippolytus and of all other 
Greeks there was no positive merit to be gained through the 
atrophy of certain natural functions. What I call upon the 
reader to believe is something which requires an even greater 
stretch of the critical imagination. Hippolytus’ action was 
not only not meritorious, it was actually wrong, because it 
was inhuman. Nor should the modern reader think that be- 
cause Hippolytus is blamed for his inhuman continence he 
would have acquitted himself any better if he had indulged 
in sensual excess. The Greeks knew, better than any others, 
that indulgence, even if it exceeds bounds by only a little, 
leads inevitably to ruin. It is a narrow path which man is 
called upon to tread, and a pit of destruction yawns on either 
hand. One rock of offence had caused Hippolytus to stum- 
ble and precipitated him into the abyss; other men perish for 
other offences. But there was a rule of human conduct, 
- clearly recognized by the Greeks, by which Hippolytus and 
all others may guide their lives. Let us pass, therefore, from 
the peculiar and unusual offence of Hippolytus to a consider- 
ation of that general law which was so familiar to Euripides’ 
audience, that he could trust them to understand the sin of 
Hippolytus even though they had no decalogue and had in 
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all probability never before met with an aberration similar to 
his. ; | 

If Hippolytus’ sin was the transgression of the law, what, 
then, was the law? First of all it must be clearly under- 
stood that the law which he had transgressed was not thought 
of as an article in a moral code which embraced a large num- 
ber of particular and heterogeneous commandments. The 
law which he transgressed was a general one which contained 
implicitly all the rules which should govern human conduct in 
particular cases. Whatever may be the sin, it is always the 
same law that is broken. Whether a man in the pride οἵ. 
power commits. overweening acts, or shows himself irreverent 
towards the gods, or indulges to excess in food or drink, or 
lives in idleness and takes no thought for the morrow, one 
law embraces all his mistakes. And this was the law: A 
man shall recognize and observe the requirements and restric- 
tions which are imposed upon the freedom of humanity and 
he shall not seek to overstep these restrictions or to shirk 
these requirements. Knowledge of these requirements and 
restrictions was entirely empirical ; a man knew where dan- 
ger lay because his fellow-men had met that danger in the 
past and perished. Indeed it was part of the law that men 
must know where danger lay. They saw that in the interest 
of safety and happiness they must, first, discover what things 
man may do and what things man must do in the circum- 
stances in which humanity is placed, and, second, do the 
things which must be done and leave undone the things 
which must not be done. It is quite simple; it is as clear as 
day. There are no shadows of mysticism, or asceticism, or 
undefined yearnings for a spiritual perfection which tran- 
scends the perfection of real life in a real world. The ideal 
was the perfection of real man in a real world, and the stand- 
ard of perfection was found in man himself. 

Here we have a real ethical system whose laws of conduct 
were not revealed upon a Sinai or published in a Koran, but 
based, as I said, upon a standard of perfection which is found 
in and by man himself. This ethical system seems to me to 
be sufficiently definite to deserve a name, and for convenience 
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I propose to callit humanism. In this I am not doing violence 
to the historical use of this word, in which it defines the atti- 
tude of certain men of the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries 
who felt themselves strengthened by the reading of Greek 
books to rebel against the ecclesiastical trammels which had 
long fettered human life and thought. Indeed, if we recognize 
this ethical humanism among the Greeks themselves, we shall 
understand better the enlightenment which it brought to the 
men of the Renaissance, who, as disciples of the Greeks, have > 
come to be called humanists themselves. In the fifteenth 
century again, as in the fifth century before Christ, we find 
the same impatience of authority, the same eagerness to 
question all laws which seem to be founded not upon the real 
nature of men, but upon the hereditary prescriptions of reli- 
gion. But the Greeks had never wandered far from their 
reasonable humanism in conduct; and though the fifth cen- 
tury did much to undo the ancient belief in the gods, human- 
ism remained practically unaffected. The gods of Greece 
had never really encroached upon the domain of human con- 
duct save in a few particulars. 

There is really no essential bond between Greek humanism 
and religion. Humanism led men to examine their own 
human powers and human limitations; but it did not require 
them to believe that these powers and limitations were admin- 
istered by superhuman personalities called gods. The system 
was not essentially either theistic or atheistic. It disregarded 
the whole matter. In point of fact, it was commonly be- 
lieved that humanity was ruled by a heavenful of gods and 
that a certain measure of intercourse might be kept up with 
these beings. But there would have been no real difference, 
so far as the rule of life is concerned, between the man who 
believed in the gods and gave them their due in worship and 
the man who, in the spirit of the modern scientist, saw the 
universe moved and controlled by blind and senseless laws 
of cause and effect. Indeed Euripides himself is a curious 
example of a blending of the two ways of thinking. Tradi- 
tional gods, Artemis and Aphrodite, are at once characters in 
his play and the executors of the universal law. They are 
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presented in human form and there is a slight semblance of 
humanity about their being; but it must be confessed that 
they are hardly more than the imperfect personification of 
certain facts of nature with which the real men and women 
of the piece must reckon. The men and women are far more 
admirable creatures than the divinities who warp their lives. 

There is, then, I say, no essential reason why the humanist 
should be.either theist or atheist. But the trend of thought 
in the fifth century seems to show that there is a tendency in 
humanism to deny, or at least to neglect, the gods. As pht- 
losophers searched more and more deeply into the nature of 
man’s environment, they more and more lost sight of the 
gods, or at any rate suffered them to be transfused into mere 
allegorical representations of cosmic forces. In the fourth 
century frankly allegorical figures like Fate or Chance came 
to be thought of as the rulers of the world. Humanism, 
prone as it is to concentrate its attention upon the limitations 
rather than the latent powers of humanity, is likely to offer 
less incentive to high endeavor than those habits of thought 
which, recognizing kinship between human nature and the 
nature of divinity, set no bounds to the powers of humanity, 
but rather through the agency of vague and mysterious aspi- 
rations call men on to noble and heroic enterprise. 

This, then, was the course of Greek thought. First 
humanism with religion; next humanism with sceptical ra- 
tionalism ; and last of all humanism, still abiding, with the 
great systems of thought which were the work of the philo- 
sophical imagination in the last centuries of classical Greece. 

Euripides was profoundly moved by new currents of 
thought which were characteristic of the period in which he 
lived. He was radical, he was a rationalist, he was a sceptic. 
But his radicalism and the radicalism of his contemporaries 
did not touch the abiding orthodox humanism which is 
inseparable from the Greek mind. There was nothing new 
in his conception of the sin of Hippolytus. It was the nature 
of the superhuman power which limits and defines the free- 
dom of humanity, which in Euripides as in other writers of 
the fifth century is conceived in a new guise. Euripides still 
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writes of Aphrodite and Artemis, personalities who in the old- 
fashioned belief had shared with other similar personalities 
supreme and universal dominion; but in Euripides these 
august names are a thin disguise for cold and impersonal 
natural laws which circumscribed men’s activities, exactly as 
the gods of heaven had circumscribed them in the old belief. 
However, this novelty does not affect the orthodox nature of 
the humanism which the play exhibits. It makes very little 
difference to a man whether he is destroyed by a personal 
divinity or by an impersonal force: he knows that in one 
form or another, inevitable destruction awaits him if he 
breaks the obvious law. All the world, all the Greek world, 
could see that Hippolytus chose to live in open defiance of an 
obvious law; Euripides set before the world in a play the 
short, quick manner of his taking-off, and in so doing gave 
expression to the instinctive feeling of his race. 
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Il. — The Year of Caesar's Birth 


By ProrEssoR MONROE E, DEUTSCH 


UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


Hap the beginning of Suetonius’ life of Julius not been 
_lost, we should certainly have had a statement, as in Sueto- 
nius’ other biographies, of the names of the consuls during 
whose term of office he was born. In default of that we 
are, as is well known, compelled to accept a small number of 
statements (six at the most), giving Caesar’s age at various 
periods of his life, and derive from them the year of his birth. 

That he was murdered in his fifty-sixth year is the state- 
ment of both Suetonius? and Appian,’ and, as he was born 
in July and died on the Ides of March, 44 B.c., this would set 
his birth in July, 100 B.c. 

Plutarch (Caesar, 69) gives his age at death in the following 
words: Θνήσκει. δὲ Καῖσαρ τὰ μὲν πάντα γεγονὼς ἔτη πεντή- 
κοντα καὶ ἕξ... This would clearly make him fifty-six 
years old, z.e. in his fifty-seventh year at death, and therefore 
set his birth in ΙΟῚ B.c.,* were it not for the words τὰ πάντα. 
When ὁ πᾶς is employed with numerals, the meaning ‘in all’ 
is added. Two instances of this use appear in Plutarch’s life 
of Pompey (12 and 26), the latter of which describes his over- 
throw of the pirates ἡμέραις τεσσαράκοντα ταῖς πάσαις. In 
each case the smallness of the number is emphasized, and 
accordingly a figure is given that is thought to be either 
strictly accurate or a trifle larger than the exact number. 
And so in the work de Virts [llustribus the same incident is 
thus described (77, 5): Mox piratas intra quadragesimum 

1Cf. Aug. 5, Tid. 5, Cal. 8, Claud. 2, Nero, 6 (year clearly indicated by 
Tib. 73), Galba, 4, Otho, 2, Vit. 3, Vesp. 2, Tit. 2 (year otherwise indicated), 
and Dom. 1. ' 

2 Suet. /w/. 88: Periit sexto et quinquagensimo aetatis anno. 

8 Appian, B.C. 11, 149: ἐτελεύτησεν, ἔτος ἄγων ἕκτον ἐπὶ πεντήκοντα. 

(4A. W. Zumpt (De dictatoris Caesaris die et anno natali, Berlin, 1874, 11), 
the Comte de Salis (Rev. arch., nouv. sér., XIV, 1866, 17-22), and T. Rice Holmes 


(Caesar’s Conquest of Gaul?, 1911, 556) interpret the sentence as meaning that 
he was fifty-six years old at the time, ignoring the presence of τὰ πάντα. 
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diem subegit. But if Caesar was born in Io! B.c., at the 
time of his death he had lived fifty-six years plus eight 
months. This would hardly justify a statement that he had 
lived at the very utmost fifty-six years. On the other hand, 
if born in 100 B.c., he had lived fifty-five years and eight 
months, an age harmonizing exactly with Plutarch’s words. 

Again, Velleius Paterculus® declares that Caesar was about 
eighteen years old at the time Sulla secured the mastery. As 
that occurred late in 82 B.c., Velleius’ words would also point 
to his birth in 100 B.c.® 

Of Caesar’s quaestorship in Spain an incident is narrated, 
which, whether a ‘‘ Marchen” or not, should be included in 
enumerating all indications of his age. At that time (prob- 
ably 68 B.c.) he came (so Suetonius’ tells us) to a statue of 
Alexander the Great at Gades, and groaned because he had 
as yet done nothing remarkable at an age at which the Mace- 
donian had already subdued the world. Alexander died in 
his thirty-third year; if, then, in 68 B.c. Caesar was of the 
same age, he was born in 100 or Iofr B.c., according as the 
incident occurred after his birthday in July or before it. 

As the last bit of direct evidence we have Eutropius’ 
statement that at the battle of Munda (March 17, 45 B.c.) 
Caesar was fifty-six years old;® in accordance therewith his 
birth would have to be placed in 102 B.c. But Eutropius is 
the only authority whose words place Caesar’s birth in that 
year; he is also the very latest of the authorities, living four 
centuries after Caesar’s death; and, moreover, he clearly em- 
ployed for the life of Caesar not Suetonius, but an author 
who had used his work,? and in some instances Suetonius’ 


5 Vell. Pat. 11, 41, 2: habuissetque fere XVIII annos eo tempore, quo: Sulla 
rerum potitus est. 

6 And Velleius himself (11, 53, 4) tells us that he considers it worth while to 
be accurate in the matter of the age of the distinguished men of this period. 

7 Suet. /w/. 7: in aetate, qua ‘iam Alexander orbem terrarum subegisset. Plu- 
tarch (Caes. 11) places the incident in a somewhat different form in Caesar’s 
propraetorship. 

8 Ἐπί. VI, 24: in quo adeo Caesar paene victus est, ut fugientibus suis se 
voluerit occidere, ne post tantam rei militaris gloriam in potestatem adulescentium 
natus annos sex et quinquaginta veniret. 

9 Paul Ebeling, Quaestiones Eutropianae, Halis Saxonum, 1881. 
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words appear in a garbled form. As, therefore, all the other 
direct statements either point to his birth in 100 B.c. or are 
not irreconcilable therewith, if these statements alone were 
involved there would be no doubt of the acceptance of that 
date. 

Indefinite references to Caesar’s age are fairly numerous. 
Inasmuch as the question at issue is as to his birth in 100 B.c. 
or 102 B.c., there is, to be sure, only a difference in age of 
two years involved. The following citations (which are ar- 
ranged in chronological order) of course do not serve as a 
proof of either date, but the prevalence of allusions to Cae- 
sar’s youth is very noticeable. 

The earliest of all appears in Velleius Paterculus (11, 43, 1): 
paene puer a Mario Cinnaque flamen dialis creatus. As 
Marius and Cinna were consuls together only in the first 
days of 86 B.c., the date of this event is apparently settled. 
The advocates of the earlier date of Caesar’s birth point out 
that if he had been born in July, 100, then in January, 86 
he would not yet have been fourteen years old; in other 
words, he would have been a fuer, not paene puer. This 
is, however, requiring greater definiteness in the use of the 
word puer than is found elsewhere. As Octavian at the age 
of nineteen is termed fuer," so at another time pueritia might 
have been loosely taken to end at an age less than fourteen 
years. In fact, we have such a use in Velleius himself; thus 
in Il, 53, I, speaking of the young Ptolemy in 48 B.c. when 
he was thirteen years old,” he says: qui tum puero quam 


10 The fact that on several coins struck by Caesar presumably at about the 
beginning of the civil war the number 111 is found, is regarded by some as a 
strong argument for placing his birth in 102 B.c., as it is claimed that this num- 
ber gives his age at the time. If one investigates, he will find (1) that it is by 
no means conclusively proved that 111 appears on these coins, and (2) that even 
if LI be accepted as the interpretation of the letters on the coins, the evidence 
is extremely slight for concluding that this indicates Caesar’s age at the time. 
The matter is succinctly presented by Ernest Babelon in his Description historique 
et chronologique des monnaies de la république romaine (Paris, 1886), 11, 
18-19. 

1 Cic. ad Att. XVI, 11, 6, ad Fam, ΧΙ, 25, 4, and Pil, xi, 11. Cf. also Suet. 
Aug. 63. 

12 Appian, B.C. τι, 84. 
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iuveni propior regnabat Alexandriae.® If the thirteen-year- 
old Ptolemy is spoken of as puero quam iuveni propior, may 
not similarly the thirteen-year-old Caesar be spoken of as 
paene puer? And we must not forget that elsewhere Vel- 
leius’ words clearly point to birth in 100 B.c. 

Proceeding with these indefinite statements of his age, we 
find Plutarch (Aruzus, 5), when speaking of Caesar’s intimacy 
with Servilia in the period from about 86 B.c. to 63 8.6, 
terming him veavias. At the beginning of Sulla’s supremacy 
(about 82 B.c.) the same author (Caes. 1) speaks of him as 
οὔπω πάνυ μειράκιον. Sulla deliberated as to killing παῖδα 
τηλικοῦτον (Plut. Caes. 1), and later referred to the many 
Marii ἐν τῷ παιδὶ τούτῳ (10.5. So, too, in Suetonius (Jz. 
45) Sulla speaks of the male praecinctum puerum. 

His prosecution of Dolabella occurred in 77-B.c. and his 
speech in that case gained him fame. His age at that time 
was 22-23 years (if born in 100 B.c.) or 24-25 years (if born 
two years earlier). Tacitus (Dza/. 34, 8), speaking of young 
men who attained renown as orators, mentions Caesar’s prose- 
cution of Dolabella ano et vicensimo (aetatis anno). That age 
cannot possibly be correct (in the same sentence Tacitus is 
also wrong as to L. Crassus’ age), but the point that he is 
stressing is the youth of these orators, and a Caesar in his 
_ twenty-fifth year would have been quite outside of the group 
there mentioned; but if in his twenty-third year he would 
easily belong to it. Of this same time Quintilian (xn, 6, 1) 
says: Neque ego annos definiam, cum . . . Calvus, Caesar, 
Pollio multum ante quaestoriam omnes aetatem gravissima 
ludicia susceperint, praetextatos egisse quosdam sit tradi- 
tum Ὁ Στ 

He prosecuted C. Antonius in 76 B.c.; there Asconius (75) 
called him an adulescentulus.’ When captured by the pirates 


13 He is termed puer in Caes. B.C. Ill, 103, 2; Il, 108, 1; II, 112, 12 and 
Lucan, Phar. Vill, 448; yet Orosius (VI, 15, 28) at the very time of Pompey’s 
death calls him adulescens. 

14 At the time of this case Ps. Ascon. in Cic, Div. 24, p. 110 (ed. Orelli) 
terms him an adulescens. 

16 In the passage C. Caesar is the addition of Manutius. 
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(74 B.c.) he was spoken of by Velleius Paterculus (1, 41, 3) 
as admodum iuvenis, and Valerius Maximus (VI, 9, 15) says 
the incident occurred znter primae tuventae initia. His pro- 
tection of Masintha (Suet. /#/. 71) cannot be dated, but the 
incident must have happened some time before he set off for 
Spain as propraetor in 61 B.c.; in connection with it he is 
spoken of as zuvents. 

Later, while Pompey was busy winning victories in’ the 
East and Caesar was aedile and praetor, Appian” says of 
the latter: Ὁ δὲ Καῖσαρ ἣν ἔτι νέος. In 63 B.c. Caesar 
defeated Catulus in the election for the office of pontifex 
maximus ; though his age is, to be sure, being compared 
with that of Catulus, yet it is worth noting that Sallust ” 
calls him at that time an adulescentulus. Dio Cassius,!® who 
is not making such a comparison, says that Caesar yearned 
for the office καίτοι καὶ νέος. Later in that year Plutarch ® 
describes him as praetor-elect τότε δὲ νέος ὧν ἔτι. 

From this date (63 B.c.) there are apparently no references 
to Caesar's age until we reach the very last years of his life. 
Dio points out (xLim, 43, 1) that Caesar still bestowed atten- 
tion on his appearance καίπερ παρηβηκώς. The same author 
(2b. 44, 3) says that the use of the term, zmperator, was to 
descend to Caesar’s children and grandchildren, μήτε τέκνον 
τι αὐτοῦ ἔχοντος Kal γέροντος ἤδη ὄντος. In other words, he 
is termed old with reference to the probability of his still 
having children. Dio (xiv, 7, 3) likewise relates that he 
still had many mistresses καίπερ πεντηκοντούτης ὦν. 

When Macrobius (Saz. 11, 2, 5) quotes Symmachus as to 
Caesar’s relations not only with Servilia but also her daugh- 
ter, Tertia, during the period of the civil war, he is termed 
sents adultert. 

In the same way Lucan (Phars. x, 360) calls Caesar senex, 
as compared with the puwer, Ptolemy. 

In short, Caesar is apparently called old in but three pas- 
sages, one with reference to the probability of having chil- 
dren, one with reference to the young Tertia, and the third 


16 Appian, B.C. τι, 1. 17 Sallust, Caz. 49, 2. 
Dio, XXXVI, 37, 1. 19 Plut. Cie. 20. 
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with reference to the boy Ptolemy, and all three fall WHO 
the last five years of his life. 

Let us now turn for a moment to his daughter’s age. Cae- 
sar (Suet. /w/. 1) married Cornelia in his seventeenth year 
and Julia was born soon after. If he was born in 100 B.c., 
he married in 84-83 B.c., and Julia was born in 83-82 B.c. ; 
Caesar’s birth in 102 B.c. would set each of these dates two 
years earlier. Julia died in 54 B.c. at the age of 28-29 years 
(or 30-31 years). But in speaking of her in the years 55 B.c. 
and 54 B.c. Plutarch thrice (Pomp. 53) terms her κόρη. 

We have also a few passages wherein Caesar’s age is com- 
pared with Pompey’s; as Pompey was born in 106 B.c., the 
question in each instance becomes: Is such an expression 
more in harmony with a difference in age of four years or 
one of six years? 

Thus in Appian (B.C. 1, 1) we are told: ὁ μὲν δὴ Πομ- 
πήιος ἄρτι τὴν θάλασσαν καθήρας ἀπὸ τῶν λῃστηρίων τότε 
μάλιστα πανταχοῦ πλεονασάντων Μιθριδάτην ἐπὶ τοῖς λῃσταῖς 
καθῃρήκει, Πόντου βασιλέα, καὶ τὴν ἄρχην αὐτοῦ, καὶ ὅσα ἄλλα 
ἔθνη προσέλαβεν ἀμφὶ τὴν ἕω, διετάσσετο" ὁ δὲ Καῖσαρ ἣν ἔτι 
νέος, δεινὸς εἰπεῖν Te καὶ πρᾶξαι, κ. τ. λ. 

Lucan in his Pharsalia (1, 129) thus compares the two 
leaders at the outbreak of the civil war: 


nec coiere pares: alter (Pompey) vergentibus annis 
in senium. 


And again, in 11, 559 ff., Pompey says to his soldiers: 


Licet ille solutum 
defectumque νοσεῖ, ne vos mea terreat aetas : 
dux sit in his castris senior, dum miles in illis. 


And aside from such comparisons with Caesar, there are 
also numerous passages referring to Pompey as aged,” in 
marked contrast with what was found with regard to Caesar. 

Cato of Utica was born probably in 95 B.c., Caesar in 100 
or 102 B.c. Sallust#! thus begins his ¢omparison of the two 

20 Cf. Appian, B.C. 11, 49, Lucan, Phars. VI, 352-353, 382; IX, 136-137 and 


Plut. Pomp. 73. 
21 Sallust, Caz. 54, I. 
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men: Igitur eis genus, aetas, eloquentia prope aequalia fuere. 
Once more the year 100 B.c. is the more appropriate. 

The definite and the indefinite statements as to Caesar’s 
age, therefore, point clearly to his birth in that year. 

As is well known, it was Mommsen” who called that date 
into question and proposed 102 B.c., pointing out that if Cae- 
sar had been born in 100 B.c., he would have held the three 
offices of curule aedile, praetor, and consul each two years 
before the legal age; and he also pointed out that nowhere 
in our sources is it hinted that an exception was made in 
Caesar’s behalf. , 

Three paths now lie open to us and, no matter which we 
pursue, we can only deal with possibilities or, at best, proba- 
bilities. We may, in the first place, say with Mommsen that 
our authorities are incorrect (all save the poorest, Eutropius), 
deriving the erroneous date perhaps from a common source. 
Or, in the second place, we may attempt to show that a 
Roman might legally hold the offices involved two years ear- 
lier than is generally accepted.“ Or, in the third place, we 
may accept the virtually unanimous statement of our sources 
and claim a special exemption in Caesar’s behalf, though not 
mentioned in our authorities.“ To set aside the accordant 
statement of the sources seems impossible. Moreover, mod- 
ern authorities on the Roman constitution still, with scarcely 
an exception, accept as the minimum age for the offices of 
curule aedile, praetor, and consul the thirty-seventh, fortieth, 
and forty-third year, respectively. Accordingly, assuming 


22 Rom. Gesch?’ 1, 16 A. 

28 Cf. Karl Nipperdey, “Die Leges annales der rémischen Republik,” in 
Abhdl. der kinig. sachs, Gesellsch. d. Wiss. ν (1870), Leipzig, 1-88. 

24 That such a dispensation was granted is the belief of Karlowa, Rim. Rechisg. 
(Leipzig, 1885), 1, 183, and Lange, Rim. Alterth. (Berlin, 1876), 1, 710. See also 
A. Klotz, Neue Jahrb. 1913, 84, and Adolf von Mess, Caesar: sein Leben, seine 
Zeit und seine Politik bis zur Begriindung seiner Monarchie (Leipzig, 1913), 171, 
n. 13. Even Mommsen, 2ém. Staatsr. (ed. 1887), 1, 570, declares that he has no 
quarrel with those who believe there was a special dispensation in Caesar’s behalf, 
though he still believes that the simplest solution is to place his birth in 102 B.c. 

25 Mommsen, of. cit. 1, 567 ff.; Lange, of. cit. 1, 709; Herzog, Gesch. u. Syst. 
εἰ. rom. Staatsverf. 1, 665-667; Madvig, Verfass. τὲ. Verwalt. d. rom. Staates, 1, 
335 ff., and Botsford, Roman Assemblies (1909), 415. 
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the sources to be correct, we must admit that Caesar held 
the three offices two years before the legal age. 

That, however, dispensations from the various laws as to 
the magistracies could be granted (/egzbus solvt) is certain, 
and we see that during this period L. Lucullus, M. Aemilius , 
Scaurus, and M. Caelius Rufus secured exemptions from the 
requirement of a two years’ interval between offices.” C. 
Iulius Caesar Vopiscus and Q. Lucretius Ofella strove to 
omit at least one of the steps in the cursus honorum. In 
44 B.c. Dolabella became consul in violation of the laws as 
to the magistracies, and Octavian’s consulship was also clearly 
so. Moreover, in 71 B.c., but five years before Caesar was 
elected aedile, when Pompey and Crassus were elected con- 
suls, the former had held none of the lower offices of the 
state, and in the case of the latter there had not been the 
biennium after the praetorship that the law demanded.” 
But it is worth noting that Plutarch, in referring to Pompey’s 
candidacy and election, does not make the slightest allusion 
to any irregularity or special dispensation. Nor does he in 
the life of Crassus mention the irregularity in his case. 

That Caesar was not averse to alterations in the laws in 
his behalf, or special enactments, his career abundantly illus- 
trates. 

Yet that he should have received three separate dispensa- 
tions, and that not one should be alluded to in the sources, 
seem very unlikely. In fact, the failure to mention even 
two such dispensations seems very strange. 

Moreover, that he received a dispensation with reference 
to age at the time of his candidacy for the consulship in 
60 B.c. seems highly improbable. He was indeed asking 
one dispensation in order that he might obtain the triumph 
as well; the election was, moreover, hard fought;” and, 

26 Mommsen, Rdm. Staatsr. 1, 536 and 539. 27 Cf. Lange, UI, 190-191. 

28 Cf, Suet. Zu/. 11 (the Egyptian appointment), 2d. 18; Appian, B.C. τι; 8, 
and Plut. Caes. 13 (the triumph and the candidacy for the consulship), Suet. /7/. 
28 and 29, and Appian, 8.0. 11, 25 (the candidacy for the second consulship in 


his absence), and Dio Cass. XxXVII, 37 (the transfer of the election of the pontifex 


maximus to the people). 
29 Suet. 74. 19. 
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above all, his name would without fail have been cited with 
those of Pompey and Dolabella to support Octavian’s claim 
for the consulship before the legal age.” 

Moreover, do we have any instances of a Roman granted 
the right of standing for a series of offices before the legal 
age? In Cicero’s Fifth Philippic*' there is an example and 
a very striking one. There the orator speaks as follows of 
the quaestor, Lucius Egnatuleius: Nec vero de L. Egnatu- 
leio, fortissimo et constantissimo civi amicissimoque rei pub- 
licae, silendum arbitror; sed tribuendum testimonium virtutis 
egregiae, quod is legionem quartam ad Caesarem adduxerit, 
quae praesidio consulibus, senatui populoque Romano reique © 
publicae esset: ob eam causam placere, uti L. Egnatuleio 
triennio ante legitimum tempus magistratus * petere, capere, 
gerere liceat. In quo, patres conscripti, non tantum commo- 
dum tribuitur L. Egnatuleio quantus honos: in tali enim re 
satis est nominari. No elaborate argument based on prior 
exceptions is made; in fact, the privilege is dismissed lightly 
as being on tantum commodum quantus honos. As an editor 
of the Pkzlppics (John Richard King) comments: “ This 
privilege, Cicero says, was insignificant in itself, but it was 
a high honor to have gained in it the public thanks of the 
senate.” 

Egnatuleius, the quaestor, was therefore allowed to hold 
the various magistracies each three years before the legal 
age; one exemption covered all the offices. That Caesar 
should have received the same kind of exemption seems the 
most likely solution. It would involve but one dispensation 
instead of three, and of course the failure to mention one is 
far more easily accounted for than the failure to mention 
three; receiving it at this time, z.¢. before election to the 
aedileship, he would be at the same stage in the cursus hono- 
vum as Egnatuleius; and, most important of all, such an 
exemption so early in his career, when he had held but 
minor positions in’ the state, would have been more readily 
passed over in silence on the part of the historians than 


80 Appian, B.C. 1, 88, 81. (Οἷς, Phil. V,. 52. 
82 magistratus 5: magna V: magistratum Halm. 
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would have been the case when he reached the higher 
offices. 

The question naturally arises: Was Caesar’s position before 
his aedileship such as tc make such an exemption seem prob- 
able? It will therefore be necessary to sketch his position 
at this time. His conduct of the quaestorship was evidently 
conspicuously able ;* he left Spain before his term as quaes- 
tor was ended —ad captandas guam primum maiorum rerum 
occasiones in urbe;** may his aim not have been to secure 
the offices as soon as possible ?® 

In public life Caesar had already allied himself with both 
Pompey and Crassus. He ardently supported the movement 
which culminated in their restoration of the tribunician power 
in 70 B.c.26 The passing of the Gabinian Law of 67 B.c.¥ 
and of the Manilian Law of 66 B.c.,% both in Pompey’s 
behalf, had Caesar’s active aid. With Crassus he kept up 
both financial and political relations, and it will be recalled 
that in the so-called superior coniuratio of 66 8.6. it is stated 
that success would have made Crassus dictator, and Caesar 
magister equitum.® But that Caesar did not break with 
Pompey during this period is shown by his proposal on the 
first day of his praetorship that the repair of the Capitol be 
transferred to him.” 

Moreover, on the completion of his quaestorship ἢ Caesar 
had married Pompeia,* the granddaughter of Sulla, and in 
view of the political results of his own marriage with Cor- 
nelia*? and with Calpurnia,“ as well as of that of his own 
daughter, it may be surmised that this alliance also brought 
him certain elements of support. 

He had been reckoned among Rome’s leading advocates 


88 Vell. Pater. 11, 43, 4. 

84 Suet. /wd. 7. Even were the reference to Alexander’s statue to be regarded 
as fabulous, the incident, as far as refers to Caesar’s early leaving of the prov- 
ince and his motive in doing so, does not warrant Sihler’s dismissal of it as “ non- 
sense” (Annals of Caesar, p. 55). 

85 Caesar’s eagerness for the offices is shown in Dio, XXXVII, 52, I-2. 

oe: Suet. 77 δ. 87 Plut. Pomp. 25. 88 Dio, XXXVI, 43. 89 Suet. Jud. 9. 

40 Dio, XXXVI, 44, 1 and Suet. /z/. 15. 41 Plut. Caes. 5. 

Suet. Juz, Ὁ. 4. fa 44 7). 21 and 22. 
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from 77 B.c.,° and his lavishness, as Sallust points out in 
comparing Cato and Caesar,* was one of the most notable 
of his characteristics. And his greatest asset throughout this 
period (70-66 B.c.) was the favor of the commons; as Plu- 
tarch,” Dio, and Appian point out, it was that at which he 
was aiming, and which he was actually gaining: it constantly 
increased until in 63 B.c. it brought about his overwhelming 
victory in the election for pontifer maximus,*® and (so Appian 
declares) made Cicero fear to attack him on the score of his 
connection with the Catilinarian conspiracy.” 

The Caesar, therefore, of these years was far more impor- 
tant in the state than either his age or the offices he had 
held would indicate. In close relations with both Pompey 
and Crassus, the former of whom he had particularly as- 
sisted, connected by marriage with the Sullan faction, an 
orator of note, and one whose profuse expenditure was con- 
spicuous, he was strong besides in the affections of the com- 
mons. Would not an exemption in 67 or 66 B.c., after he 
had returned from his quaestorship in Spain, and, naturally, 
before his election as aedile in 66 B.c., seem highly probable? 

Besides, at this time occurred an incident, the details of 
which we have not, that may have affected this very matter. 
C. Cornelius, an old quaestor ® of Pompey’s,®! was tribune in 
67 B.c., the very year in which Caesar was supporting the 
Gabinian Law in Pompey’s favor. This rogation of Corne- 
lius proposed to take the power of granting dispensations 
from the senate, which had gradually usurped it, and to 
restore it to the people (ne quis nisi per populum legibus 
solveretur).** There was naturally great objection to the 


4 Tac. de Orat. 34, 8 and Suet. /#/. 55. As to the effect of eloquence on 
one’s political career, cf. Commentariolum de Petit. Cons. 55. 

46 Sall. Caz. 54. Cf. also Appian, B.C. 11, 1. 

*t CE, e.g. Plut. Pomp. 25, Dio, XxXxvI, 43 and XXXvi, 22, and Plut. Caes. 5. 

48 Suet. Jal. 13. 

49 Appian, B.C. 11, 6: Τάιός re Καῖσαρ οὐ καθαρεύων μὲν ὑπονοίας μὴ συνεγνω- 
κέναι τοῖς ἀνδράσι, ἹΚικέρωνος δ᾽ οὐ θαρροῦντος καὶ τόνδε, ὑπεραρέσκοντα τῷ δήμῳ, 
és τὸν ἀγῶνα προβάλλεσθαι. .. 

50 Cf. Cic. ad Fam, XIII, 10, I and 26, I. 51 Asconius, 50 and 54. 

52 Ascon. 51 and Dio, XXXVI, 39. 
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proposal on the part of the senatorial leaders, and finally it 
was modified as follows: ne quis in senatu legibus solveretur, 
nisi CC adfuissent, neve quis, cum solutus esset, intercederet, 
cum de ea re ad populum ferretur.® 

Who was behind this movement, we do not know; but it is 
to be observed that it aimed at restoring power to the people 
(of whom Caesar was now becoming a leader), that it was 
proposed by a tribune of the plebs (an office whose power 
had been restored but three years before by Pompey and . 
Crassus, supported vigorously by Caesar); and that Cornelius 
was an ex-quaestor of Pompey’s, whose advancement Caesar 
was just at that moment ardently assisting. Caesar must, of 
course, have received an exemption before the election of 
aediles in 66.B.c. Is it not at least possible that one of those 
who stood behind Cornelius’ proposal was Caesar, the popu- 
lar leader, and that he was aiming thereby to place the power 
of dispensation in the hands of the people, among whom his 
strength lay? The movement, as at first planned, failed, but 
a compromise resulted, and, as part of that compromise, may 
well have been the coveted dispensation for Caesar. 

This is, to be sure, pure conjecture; even aside from it, 
however, that Caesar secured a dispensation during 67 B.c. 
or early in 66 B.c., allowing him to hold the various offices 
two years before the legal age, seems the simplest solution 


of the problem. 
58 Ascon, 52 and 64. 
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III. — Apragopolis, Island-home of Ancient Lotos Eaters 


By Proressor WALTON BROOKS McDANIEL 


' UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


SUETONIUS in his life of Augustus, after describing some 
of the emperor’s occupations on the island of Capri, says in 
98, 4: vicinam Capreis insulam Apragopolim appellabat a 
desidia secedentium illuc e comitatu suo. sed ex dilectis 
unum, Masgaban nomine, quasi conditorem insulae κτίστην 
vocare consueverat. huius Masgabae ante annum defuncti » 
tumulum cum e triclinio animadvertisset magna turba mul- 
tisque luminibus frequentari, versum compositum ex tempore 
clare pronuntiavit : 


, Ν , > a , P 
κτίστου δὲ τύμβον εἰσορῶ πυρούμενον 


conversusque ad Thrasyllum Tiberi comitem contra accuban- 
tem et ignarum rei interrogavit cuiusnam poetae putaret esse ; 
quo haesitante subiecit alium: 


ὁρᾷς φάεσσι Μασγάβαν τιμώμενον ; 


-ac de hoc quoque consuluit. cum ille nihil aliud responderet 
quam cuiuscumque esSent optimos esse, cachinnum sustulit 
atque in iocos effusus est. Then he begins the next section : 
mox Neapolim traiecit .. . 

Now, if one knew nothing about the topography of the 
Bay of Naples, and were equally ignorant of the opinions of 
those who have thought that they knew something about it, 
he would be likely to translate this passage as follows: 

‘An island near Capri he called Apragopolis,! ‘The Com- 
munity of Do-nothings,’ from the idleness of those who used 
to withdraw to it from his retinue. But one of his favorites, 
named Masgaba, he was in the habit of calling Ktistes, as if 


1 The definition in L. and S. Greek Lexicon s.v., needs correction: ‘ Castle 
of Indolence, Sans-Souci, as Augustus called his retreat in Campania.” “ Land 
or Community of Do-nothings” is preferable to “ City of Do-nothings.” See L. 
and 5, s.v. πόλις, 11 and 111. Forester, in his translation of Suet., renders it “‘ The 
City of Do-littles.” 
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he were the first to found a settlement on the island.2 Once 
when he had noticed from his dining-room that the tomb of 
this Masgaba, who had died the year before, was visited by a 
large crowd with many torches, he recited aloud a verse he 
. had extemporized : 


‘I am looking on a founder’s tomb aglow with fire.’ 


.- 


Then, turning to Thrasyllus, one of the suite of Tiberius, who 
was reclining opposite him and knew nothing about the mat- 
ter, he asked of what poet he thought the line to be. As he 
hesitated to reply, Augustus added another verse: 


‘Do you see the honor paid to Masgaba with torches?’ 


and asked his opinion of this one also. When Thrasyllus 
could only reply that the lines were very good, whoever the 
author of them might be, he set up a laugh and fell to crack- 
ing jokes.” 

But knowledge, or, in certain cases, half-knowledge of the 
actual setting of Capri has led scholars to offer much less 
natural and obvious interpretations than the above transla- 
tion. Even the first three words of the Latin text have 
started disputes that still await a final settlement. 

In spite of certain theories, it would. hardly seem necessary 
to argue that the application of wvzczvam to zusulam in relation 
to Capri makes it impossible to identify Apragopolis with any 
island fifteen to twenty miles away, Ischia, Procida or Nisida, 
nor with any of the Isles of the Sirens, Li Galli, which lie 
about nine miles distant on the other side of the Peninsula 
of Sorrento. Had it been as large.as any one of the first 
three, we should expect it to have possessed some well-known 
name, which Suetonius would naturally give. 

Scholars who have been unable to find an island close to 
Capri have felt free to imagine that there was one there two 
millenia ago, but that it has since been swallowed up by the 


2 It has escaped some scholars that zsu/am and insudae should be referred to 
the same locality. Cf. Holland, 7vans. of Suet., ed. by Whibley, 1, 271. 
3 Forester makes it a declarative sentence: “ Honor’d with torches Masgabas 


you see.” 
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sea in some seismic disturbance, or that Apragopolis was 
either Capri itself or some part of Capri, ¢e.g., Anacapri. 

Vesuvius, however, and its subsidiaries have enough to 
answer for without bringing any unnecessary charges against 
them. Nor can Capri as a whole be intended; for, in that 
case, we should have expected some sign between § 3 and § 4 
that the historian had suddenly shifted his point of view back 
to the mainland, and there is not the slightest. The former 
section is obviously concerned with Augustus’ life on the 
island, not on the Campanian coast, where, in fact, there is 
no indication that he sojourned at all from the day he sailed 
from Astura, until, finishing his four days on Capri, he then | 
crossed from there to Naples. Therefore, no matter how 
easily you may dispose of a locative ablative Caprezs between 
vicinam and imsulam, where you would have expected either 
the genitive of the word or the accusative,* Suetonius could 
not have had in mind the entire island.° 

On the other hand, those who, seeing the impossibility of 
the interpretation ‘‘Capri, an island near the Campanian 
shore,” make it mean “the neighboring part of the island of 
Capri,’ ® have not only to wrestle with the same recalcitrant 
locative ablative, but also to find a parallel for the partitive 
use of vicznam, although, of course, a certain few’ adjectives 
of place and time are frequently so employed. Then, too, 
one asks what is the place to which Apragopolis is a neigh- 
boring part? If it is some residence of Augustus, why has 
not Suetonius definitely localized it in the Latin immediately 
preceding this section? The buildings of the emperor who 
boasted that he had found Rome of brick and left it of mar- 
ble were perhaps numerous on the island.’ Capri was his 


4 Capreas was proposed as an emendation by Torrentius. Such phrases as 
in oppido Antiochiae are, of course, not parallels for a locative accompanying an 
accusative. Shuckburgh, Suet. dug. 169 n. 

5 One could hardly attach any importance to the statement of the scholiast on 
Juv. 10, 93: de qua insula Augustus ἀπραγόπολιν dixit quod ibi esset otii locus, 
ut ait Suetonius. 

6 The translation of Professor Rolfe in his Swe¢. 1, 279. 

7 Lane, Latin Grammar, § 1249. 

8 In view of the fact that Tiberius was modicus privatis aedificationibus (Tac. 
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ἴδιον κτῆμα, of which he might well have been called the 
κτίστης himself. That Masgaba, a freedman of African race, 
ever had anything to do with his villa-constructions ” is, how- 
ever, a pure assumption of the editors. 

And, after all, there is an island near Capri even to this 
day, Monacone," the existence of which gives Masgaba’s 
nickname its full measure of fun; for it is much too small 
a place to deserve the honor of a κτίστης, even had it ever 
possessed any permanent inhabitants at all. The circum- 
stances under which such a lover of joking as Augustus 
might conceive the comical fancy of calling his favorite the 
colonizer of the island, and, if he was entombed there, even 
regard him perhaps as a sort of eponymous hero of the place, 
may be readily divined from the narrative of Suetonius. 

The imperial villa was probably built on a cliff Batano 
more, so that from a triclinium in it he looked down on the 
island far below. When day after day he had noted mem- 
bers of his party, under the initiative, it would seem, of Mas- 
gaba, withdrawing from the usual pursuits of Caprean life, 
to spend hours of absolute idleness in the seclusion of the 
insula, he named it Apragopolis, called the inventor of this 
novel diversion the κτίστης of the settlement,! and, when he 
came to die, honored him with a tomb on the spot he had 
made so popular. It was perhaps on the anniversary of 
Masgaba’s death that his former companions in indolence 
were visiting the τύμβος with torches, a sight that inspired 
Augustus to test the prophetic insight of the astrologer 
Thrasyllus with extempore verses. 
Ann. V1, 45, 2) and had compelling reasons for not introducing extensive build- 
ing operations to the privacy of his island refuge (Tae. Amz. Ill, 52, 2 and Suet. 
776.47) Botticher’s interpretation of Ann. IV, 67, 5, duodecim villarum nominibus 
et molibus insederat, is convincing; Tiberius took possession of twelve villas, some 
of them, no doubt, the property of his predecessor, and renamed them as his own. 

® Strab. v, 4, 9 (248): τὰς δὲ Καπρέας ἴδιον ποιησαμένου κτῆμα καὶ κατοικοδο- 
μήσαντος. 

15 Much less with populating Capri! See Suet. ed. by Bremi®, p. 231, Schild, 
p. 308. 

11 The “Great Monk”? still has a Roman tomb upon it (Baedeker, Southern 


Ltaly, 1908, p. 173), but alas! with no inscription to Masgaba. 
12 For conditorem insulae cf. Vell. Paterc. 1, 2,3: insulam ... Gadis condidit. 
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But objections have been raised against the identification 
of the wictznam Capreis insulam with Monacone because of 
the island’s present barrenness and insignificance. Without, 
however, discussing the psychology that prompts, and, unless 
human nature has greatly changed, has always prompted 
members of a house-party or the like “to hunt some new 
place to go to,” “to get off by themselves,” “to take sun- 
baths, apricarz, on rocks by the sea,” etc., with no careful 
consideration of whether or not they will thus exchange a 
maximum for a minimum of mere physical comfort, I shall 
simply urge that Monacone two thousand years ago was with- . 
out a doubt a much larger and so more attractive island than 
it is to-day.¥ 

Why the commentators on Suetonius have .not thought of 
this I cannot say; for many of them must have visited, for 
instance, the Blue Grotto, and had ocular demonstration of 
Capri’s extraordinary change of level. This particular sea- 
cave was perhaps only twenty feet higher out of water in the 
first century of our era, as the ancient steps still indicate, 
but Giinther, our chief authority on the rising and sinking of 
the land all around the Bay of Naples, which has alternated 
not with sudden shocks but slowly from time immemorial 
down to the present day, has demonstrated that the greatest 
changes on Capri have been at that eastern end of the 
island with which we are concerned. Thus from soundings 
he concludes that the rocky islets here once stood over forty 
feet higher above the surface.4® The diminution of Mona- 
cone and the Faraglioni and the change of character that such 
a subsidence might have brought need no comment of mine. 


18 This deprives of force the exclamation of Schoener, Capri, p. 127: “ Wer 
die etwas 100 Meter Umfang besitzende baum- und schattenlose Felsklippe ge- 
sehen hat, kann nur iiber die Vermuthung lachen, dass verwéhnte und genusslie- 
bende Hofleute sich hieher zuriickgezogen haben sollen, um des dolce far niente 
zu pflegen!”” And yet even now of the much more repellent rock near by he 
tells us: “Auf dem Siid-Faraglione hat man Olivenbéumchen, Schlangen und 
eine Eidechsenart von meerblauer Farbe gefunden.” The vegetation of Mona- 
cone in its larger form may have been heavy. 

14 R, T. Giinther, “ Earth Movements in the Bay of Naples” (reprint from 7%e 
Geographical Journal for Aug.—Sept., 1903), pp. 10 and 18. 

15 Of. cit, p. 18. 16 Of. ctt. p: 8. 
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In conclusion, I would only suggest that we may now 
explain still another hitherto inexplicable passage in a writer 
of the first century A.D., Pliny the Elder.“ He tells us that 
the cocleae which come ex imsulis Caprearum are laudatae. 
That plural zzsudzs has led to serious tampering with the 
text,8 but in view of what I have already said it seems obvi- 
ous that Capri’s 1 islands are simply Monacone and the Fara- 
glioni in their ancient state, when even a megalomaniacal 
commentator would not have begrudged them the title of 
insulae. ! 

Assuming once more that even two thousand years cannot 
radically change human nature, we may believe that it seemed 
to the ᾿Απραγοπολῖται even more than ordinarily dolce far 
niente when they could watch the snail-gatherers laboriously 
collecting the frutta di mare, as the contemporary Neapoli- 
tans are still doing it to the entertainment of ἀπράγμονες 
ἀποδημηταί all around the Gulf of Naples. 


1τ 77.N. XXX, 45: laudatae et ex insulis Caprearum. 

18 Some, putting a comma after 275 2115, consider Capri simply a specimen of 
such islands. Cf. J. P. Miller (1766), J. G. F. Franzius (1788), G. Brotier (Valpy, 
1826), J. Sillig (1835), C. H. Weise (1841), and Littré (1850). Sillig (1853) 
assumed that the name of another island had fallen out, and proposed ex znusulis 

. et Caprearum, therefore, as the proper text. Janus (1858) printed ef ex 
insulis et Caprearum, while D. Detlefsen (1871) preferred ex insulis et Cap- 
rearum. Old Philemon Holland blundered into what is almost correct when he 
translated: “There be good also brought from the islands Capreae.”’ Σ 

19 The origin of the name Capreae must be left to the professed etymologist, 
who should consider the possibility that the large island with its islets figured 
originally as “The Wild Goats,” Capreae. If one would argue that Capri re- 
ceived its plural name as being, as it were, a component of several parts (cf. the 
theories concerning such words as Athenae), the geological conditions that seg- 
regate Anacapri to-day from the lower Capri so sharply must come to mind. The 
derivation of a plural, Pithecussae, attached to still another island in the Gulf of 
Naples, is much mooted, and the appearance of a singular Καπρίη in Steph. Byz. 
s.uv. (cf. Frag. Hist. Gr., Hecataeus, 29), as the name of Capri itself depends upon 
an emendation, though a probable one, of Καπριήνη. 
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IV.— Notes on Suetonius 


By ProressorR JOHN (Ὁ. ROLFE 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA 


I. Regia, Augustus, 31, 5 and 76, 2 


Tue first of these passages reads as follows: Pompei quo- 
que statuam contra theatri eius regiam marmoreo [ano super- 
posuit, translatam e curia, in qua C. Caesar fuerat occisus ; 
the second: dum lectica ex regia domo redeo, panis unciam | 

. comedi. The difficulty in their interpretation is due to 
the ingenuity of the commentators in conjecturing meanings 
for rvegiam in the former, and their assumption that vegza in 
the latter passage refers to the same structure. 

Regia, an adjective with a feminine noun to be supplied, 
has the meaning ‘palace,’ with the secondary significations 
of ‘the royal tent in a camp’ and ‘the court’ (aw/a). In the 
last of these senses it is used of the early kings of Rome (e.g. 
Livy, 1, 46, 3) and also occasionally of the emperors (Tac. 
Ann, x1, 29, of Caligula). Therefore in Aug. 31, 5 regiam 
has been taken by some to refer to the house of Pompey, 
after the rebuilding and embellishment mentioned in Plut. 
Pomp. 40, 2ὥ. But we seem to have no evidence that Pompey 
transferred his dwelling-place to the Campus Martius from 
its original situation on the Carinae; and besides the use of 
regia for the abode of any one except a king or an emperor 
appears to lack support. Nevertheless the word is appar- 
ently so interpreted hy Holland (“over against the princely 
Pallace of his theatre’) and is certainly taken in that sense 
by Stahr (‘gegeniiber dem bei dem Theater des Pompejus 
liegenden Prachtpalaste desselben”’). It may be noted that 
the only certain example of vegza = ‘palace’ in Suetonius is 
of the palace of Polycrates, Calg. 21. 

A gloss of unknown origin (C.G.L. 11, 267, 36) reads 
regia = basilica, but our only literary testimony to such a 
meaning is in Stat. Sz/v.1, 1, 30, belligeri sublimis regia Pauli, 
where Vollmer seems right in regarding vegza as a mere 
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translation of the Greek βασιλική, citing in his note on Sz/v. 
I, I, 6 numerous examples of Statius’ fondness for such trans- 
lations. The edition of Baumgarten-Crusius, however, takes 
vegia in the sense of basilica in both our passages: in the 
former, of the basilica connected with Pompey’s theatre; in 
the latter, of some basilica or other (daszlica guaedam), which 
is not expressly designated. Since Suetonius makes free use 
of Greek words, and has the Latin form Jdaszlica at least 
five times, such a use of vegza on his part seems doubtful, to 
say nothing of the suspicious indefiniteness of the allusion in 
the second passage. 

Others, for example Shuckburgh, in his edition of the 
Augustus, believe that regia refers to the porticus, or colon- 
nade, connected with the theatre, being a translation of the 
Greek βασιλικὴ (στοά). To this view there are several objec- 
tions. First, the habit of Suetonius with regard to Greek 
words and his frequent employment of the Latin forticus ; 
secondly, the lack of conclusive evidence for regza = portt- 
cus; and finally the indefiniteness of locating the statue 
‘opposite’ such a structure as a colonnade. 

Lastly we have the interpretation of Jordan (Zopogr. 11, 
526) and Richter ( 7opogr. 229), who take vegia to mean the 
‘main door’ of the theatre in the centre of the scena. This 
is based on Vitr. v, 7, 8: ipsae autem scaenae habent rationes 
explicatas ita uti mediae valvae ornatus habeant aulae regiae, 
dextra et sinistra hospitalis. Although, so far as I know, 
vegia does not actually occur in the sense of the ‘main door,’ 
unless it be so taken in Αγ. 31 and in the passage from 
Asconius, this seems decidedly the most natural translation 
in the phrase regia theatri, since the colonnade and the ba- 
silica were not really parts of the theatre itself; moreover, 
there seems to be no other single term in Latin to designate 
the central door of the stage. Finally, to say that a statue is 


1 Harper’s Lexicon cites under this head Suet. Aug. 31, the passage under dis- 
cussion; “τι. 76, which will be treated later; Stat. Sz/v. 1, 1, 30, where the more 
natural meaning is ‘basilica’; Vitr. v, 7, 8, where the reference is clearly of to 
a portico; and Ascon. on Cic. pro Scaur. 45 (23): in huius domus atrio fuerunt 
quattuor columnae marmoreae insigni magnitudine, quae nunc esse in regia theatri 
Marcelli dicuntur, where thé interpretation of vegia is at least doubtful. 
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opposite the main door of a theatre locates it definitely, 
whether we take it to have been “im Theater selbst” with 
Jordan, or outside of the building, as Richter seems with 
greater probability to assume. His words are: ‘die Haupt- 
thir . . . welche von der Scena in den Sdulengang fiihrte. 
Und an diese Stelle zeigt auch das Fragment des kapitolini- 
schen Stadtplans (F. U. 4. 30. a) einen Bogen.” I must admit 
that the “ Bogen” on the /. UV. is not very evident to me. 

The word was also applied to the Regia of Numa and to 
the building in the Forum which took its place in later times, 
and this would appear to be the only sense in which it could 
clearly be understood when used alone, without a qualifying. 
adjective or genitive. This therefore seems the natural in- 
terpretation in Aug. 76, 2, and there is absolutely nothing to 
suggest the connection between that passage and Aug. 31, 5 
which is assumed by the greater number of the commenta- 
tors. It can hardly refer to the palace of Augustus, since he 
would not speak of returning ‘‘home” from his own dwelling, 
while to take vegza without further definition as ‘‘die Pompe- 
janischen Palaste” with Stahr, or indefinitely as daszlica 
guaedam, seems very dubious. In my translation of Sueto- 
nius (in the Loeb Library), misled as it now seems to me by 
Shuckburgh’s note, I took vegza as referring to the colon- 
nade of Pompey’s theatre in both passages of the Augustus. 
Later, because of Jordan and Richter, I interpreted vegza in 
the first passage as the ‘grand door’ of the theatre (that is, 
the central door of the stage); and in the second as the build- 
ing known as the Regia. I made the change in the former 
passage, but overlooked it in the latter. 

It must be admitted that the evidence for a substantive 
regia, meaning the ‘main door’ of a theatre, is little, if any, 
better than that for one designating a colonnade. For the 
reasons given above I prefer the former; but whether vegza 
means the one or the other, its use appears to be so rare in 
either sense that it seems impossible that Augustus should 
have employed the word without further definition except of 
the vegia par excellence, namely, the well-known building in 
the Forum. In other words, it does not seem possible that 
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any part of Pompey’s theatre or of the buildings connected 
with it could have been known as “ ¢he regia.” 


2. Hoc age, Caligula, 58, 2; Galba, 20, 1 

In his account of the assassination of Caligula Suetonius 
says: duplex dehinc fama est: alii tradunt adloquenti pueros 
a tergo Chaeream cervicem gladio caesim graviter percus- 
sisse praemissa voce: “ Hoc age!’ dehinc, etc. 

Hoc age (agite) has two distinct meanings in Latin litera- 
ture, which are rightly given separate places in the 7hesaurus 
Linguae Latinae (1, 1380, 52 ff. and 1, 1390, 36 ff.). The 
Thesaurus is, however, somewhat indefinite and misleading 
with regard to the passages under discussion, putting the 
first under the former head, wrongly in my opinion, with the 
note “cf. Galba, 20’’; the second correctly under the latter 
caption, ‘‘ absolute, de agendo in sacris,” but without referring 
to Calig. 58. 

Both uses are traced in the Zhesaurus and elsewhere to 
religious formulas, and it seems probable from the similarity 
in their meanings that one arose from the other. If this be 
so, the distinction between them antedates the time of Plautus, 
and the earlier one, in all probability, was that illustrated 
by Sen. Contr. 11, 3, 19: belle deridebat hoc Asinius Pollio: 
filius, inquit, cervicem porrigat, carnifex manum tollat, deinde 
respiciat ad patrem et dicat: “Agon?” quod fieri solet 
victumis. 

Although Pollio is speaking ironically, he refers to a ritual 
observed at the sacrifice of a victim to a god. The one who 
knocked down the animal ( popa, Suet. Calig. 32, 3) raised 
his axe with the question “ Agon(e)?” to which the officiat- 
ing priest replied “‘ Hoc age!” The same formula is referred 
to by Varro, Lzug. Lat. v1, 12, who wrongly derives the name 
of the festival called Agonalia from the “ Agon?” of the 
popa,; see Pauly-Wissowa, 1, 870, 24. Varro’s etymology is 
also suggested by Ovid, Fas?z, 1, 322 ff. 

It was undoubtedly this ritual which Chaerea had in mind 
when he cried “ Hoc age!” of course addressing the remark 
to himself, and not to Caligula or to his fellow assassins. 
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This is indicated not merely by the entire inappropriateness 
of the other formula, but by Ca/zg. 57, 1: supervenitque ilico 
quidam Cassius nomine, iussum se somnio affirmans zmmolare 
taurum Tovt..., 57, 3: monuerunt et Fortunae Antiati- Ὁ 
nae ut a Cassio caveret; qua causa ille Cassium Longinum 

. occidendum delegaverat, immemor Chaeream Cassium 
nominari. 

The two parts of the ritual meant in effect “Am I to 
strike?” and “Strike!” but that this was not their exact 
force is shown by Gadba, 20, 1: plures autem prodiderunt 
optulisse ultro iugulum et ut hoc agerent ac fertrent, quando | 
ita videretur, hortatum; the same language is used by Taci- 
tus, Ast. 1, 41. In the light of these passages from Sueto- 
nius and Tacitus the exact meaning would appear to be 
‘Shall I do the deed?” and “ Do it!” or ‘‘Do your duty!” 
Cf. Plut. Gald. 27, Spare. 

In the phrase oc agite sultis, spectatores, Plaut. Aszm. 1, 
the meaning of oc agite is ‘pay attention’ or ‘ pay attention 
to this’; that is, to the matter in hand. This also is traced to 
a religious formula by Plutarch, Vuma 14: ὅταν ἄρχων πρὸς 
ὄρνισιν ἢ θυσίαις διατρίβῃ, βοῶσι “dK dye” + σημαίνει δὲ ἡ 
φονὴ “τοῦτο πράσσε,᾽ συνεπιστρέφουσα καὶ κατακοσμοῦσα 
τοὺς προστυγχάνοντας. 

Although hoc age (agite) evidently acquired two distinct 
meanings, it is probable, as has been said, that their origin 
was the same, and that oc age in the formula alluded to by 
Varro, Ovid, and Seneca gave rise to that mentioned by Plu- 
tarch, the former meaning attaching to the words when a 
victim was offered up; the latter, when the worshippers were 
exhorted to look or listen. The meaning ‘pay attention’ is 
by far the more common of the two: see Horace, Sevm. 11, 3, 
iGo sereeacr.-1, 6, 3%; Sen. ae Clem. 1, 12, 2: et cum in vicino 
ad aedem Bellonae sedens (Sulla) exaudivisset conclamatio- 
nem tot milium sub gladio gementium, exterrito senatu: 
“Hoc agamus,” inquit, ΡΟ, seditiosi pauculi meo iussu 
occiduntur.” That is, ‘“‘ Let us attend to the business before 
us.” It is particularly frequent in comedy and it is unneces- 
sary to multiply examples. 
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3. Lrberius, 68, 3 


In his description of the personal appearance of Tiberius 
Suetonius says: incedebat cervice rigida et obstipa, which is 
variously interpreted. Some take it to mean, with Holland, 
‘with his necke stiffe and shooting forward (or downward into 
his bosom’; others ‘mit stiefem, zuriickgebogenen Nacken’ 
(Baum.-Crusius). 

The adjective odstipus seems to have the general meaning 
of ‘bent from a straight line’; cf. Lucr. Iv, 516: et libella 
aliqua, si ex parti claudicat hilum, Omnia mendose fieri atque 
obstipa necesse est; Colum. Vil, 10: earum (suum) notanda 
sunt capita, quam in partem proclinantur. Febricantium 
signa sunt, cum obstipae sues transversa capita ferunt; cf. 
Plin. V.H. vit, 207: index suis invalidae ... caput obliquum 
in incessu. In all these cases the meaning appears to be 
‘bent to one side’; see Merrill on Lucr. Zc. 

We have two or three instances in which the meaning 
unquestionably is ‘bent forward’: Hor. Serm. 11, 5, 92: 
stes capite obstipo, multum similis metuenti; Pers. 11, 80: 
obstipo capite et figentes lumine terram; cf. Gloss. Placid. 
(C.G.L. v, 36, 17; v, 88, 24; V, 124, 57, where the correct 
reading is perhaps odstipusculus): obstipeculus, inclinato 
capite, ut solent adseverantes. 

From the general meaning of odstipus, and from the fact 
that it may mean ‘bent to one side’ or ‘bent forward’ one 
would naturally infer that it also might mean ‘bent back- 
ward’; but actual examples of that meaning are few. In the 
description of the constellation Draco in V.D. τι, 107 Cicero 
says: Obstipum caput a tereti cervice reflexum Obtutum in 
cauda maioris (sc. ursae) figere dicas. The corresponding 
passages in Germanicus, 61, serpentis declive caput (with the 
scholium: serpentis caput iam deflectum, Herculem super 
genu prementem, altero pede caput calcantem) and in Avie- 
nus, 156, ipsa forma verticis, in nutum velut curvata, indicate 
that here too the meaning is ‘bent forward’; but Mayor, 
who discusses the matter at some length in his edition of the 
de Natura Deorum (/.c.), thinks that Germanicus and Avienus 
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misunderstood the force of νεύοντι in their original. His 
translation is ‘the head is slanted, thrown back from the 
shapely neck,’ and he supports it with imitations of Cicero’s 
lines by Lucretius (1, 35) and Vergil (vi, 633), in which ve- 
flexam clearly has the meaning of ‘bent backward,’ but 
obstipus does not occur. He also cites in favor of his inter- 
pretation Caecil. Stat. 99: resupina obstipo capitulo sibi ven- 
tum facere tunicula (cunicula, Mss.), but this is quite indefinite 
without its context. AResupina may mean ‘with head thrown 
back,’ which is perhaps the more probable signification, or 
‘lying on one’s back,’ in which case one would have to raise 
the head and bend it forward, in order to fan oneself with 
one’s tunic. Still, it is perhaps necessary to admit that οὖ- 
stipus may mean ‘bent backward,’ although the evidence 
for such a meaning is by no means so clear and convincing 
as that for the other two; it is certainly a less common ἡ 
signification. } 

Eliminating the meaning ‘bent to one side,’ which, so far 
as I know, no one has used in connection with the description 
of Tiberius, that of ‘bent forward’ seems to have better sup- 
port than ‘bent backward.’ Those who take ods¢zpus in the 
latter sense are doubtless led to do so by the fact that Sue- 
tonius includes the emperor’s manner of carrying his head 
among the signs of his arrogance. But it is quite as much an 
indication of arrogance to stride along with bowed head, 
wrapped in one’s own thoughts and paying no attention to 
one’s companions or to those whom one meets. Such an atti- 
_ tude too corresponds better with the rest of the description 
and with what we know of Tiberius’ character and habits. 
This manner of carrying the head is defined by Pollux, Oxo- 
masticon, 1, 135 as follows: βυσαύχην δὲ τοὺς ὥμους ἀνέλκων, 
τὴν δὲ αὐχένα cuvédKov* ὃν ἐπίβουλον ᾿Αριστοτέλης φυσιογνω- 
μεῖ. Herethe literal meaning of βυσαύχην, ‘ short-necked,’ as 
well as the description, shows that the neck was held stiff and 
compressed, while the shoulders were raised. Such a carriage, 
as Aristotle observed, characterized a crafty, designing man, 
and while we know that Tiberius was not the monster of in- 
iquity that Tacitus and Suetonius would have us believe him, 
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there is abundant evidence of his reserve and his calculat- 
ing disposition. The use of the term by the Ecclesiastical 
writers in the sense of ‘stiff-necked,’ that is, ‘obstinate’ or 
‘perverse,’ is also as appropriate to such a carriage of the 
head as to the opposite. 

It is not surprising that our extant portraits of Tiberius 
throw little or no light on the question ; for.in the case of an 
emperor a defect of either kind would be softened, if not 
wholly concealed, even by a realistic Roman artist. We may 
compare the portraits of Caligula, Galba, and Domitian, which 
do not represent the baldness of those princes (Calig. 50, 1; 
Galb. 21; Dom. 18, 1). So far as any evidence may be 
drawn from that source, it seems slightly in favor of ‘ bent 
forward.’ Probably no inference as to the appearance of the 
emperor in early manhood can fairly be derived from his z#- 
curva proceritas in old age (Tac. Aum. Iv, 57), although a con- - 
firmed stoop at that time of life might appear more natural in 
one who had always had a tendency to look downward, than in 
one who habitually carried his head back of the perpendicu- 
lar. After all, the decisive arguments in favor of ‘bent for- 
ward’ are the passages in Horace and Persius, and the lack 
of anything equally plain and definite to set against them. 


4: ΤΣ 10.2 


Just before his death Titus is said to have lamented his 
approaching end, which he thought untimely and undeserved: 
neque enim exstare ullum suum factum paenitendum excepto 
dum taxat uno. His biographer continues: id quale fuerit, 
neque ipse tunc prodidit neque cuiquam facile succurrat.. He 
then mentions a suspicion as to the act in question which had 
occurred to some, but gives a good reason for rejecting it, 
though he has none other to suggest. Dio Cassius (Lxv1, 26) 
also mentions and rejects the suspicion that Titus referred to 
undue intimacy with his brother’s wife, preferring the view 
held by others, that after finding Domitian openly plotting 
against him, he had not killed him, but had chosen rather 
himself to suffer that fate at his rival’s hands and to surren- 
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der the government of Rome to a man whose nature Dio is 
shortly to portray. Ausonius, Caesares, 11, 3 (p. 190 Peip.), 
suggests that the evil deed did not exist at all: 


Unum dixisti moriens te crimen habere ; 
Set nulli de te, nec tibi credidimus. 


This last view is held also by some modern scholars, who 
think that Titus spoke in the delirium of fever and that his 
words were meaningless, which is of course possible. The 
view which Dio prefers may be rejected with as much confi- 
dence as the one which he and Suetonius discard; for it is 
most unlikely that a prince who accepted the office of ponti-_ 
fex maximus, ut puras servaret manus . . . periturum se po- 
tius quam perditurum adiurans (77¢. 9, 1)— should regret in 
his last moments that he had not committed fratricide. It is 
also doubtful whether a sin of omission could be referred to 
as a factum paenitendum. 

Moreover, there are in Suetonius two passages on which a 
more probable conjecture may perhaps be based. In 772. 3, 
2 we read: e pluribus comperi notis quoque excipere velo- 
cissime solitum (Titum) ... imitarique chirographa quae- 
cumque vidisset, ac saepe profiteri maximum falsarium esse 
potuisse. If beside this we place Dom. 2, 3: numquam 
iactare dubitavit (Domitianus) relictum se participem imperii, 
sed fraudem testamento adhibitam, it is not unnatural to sus- 
pect that perhaps Domitian was justified in his charge, and 
that this was the act of which his brother repented. At any 
rate, it appears highly probable that Domitian’s suspicion 
and his accusation were inspired by the boasted facility of 
Titus in imitating the handwriting of others. 

The second of these two passages is also interesting as 
showing that Vespasian, following the example of the earlier 
emperors, named his successor in his will; it thus throws 
some light on the question of the duration of the reigns of the 
Flavian emperors and their relation to one another. Most 
historians assume that after 71, when Titus received the 
tribunician power, he and Vespasian ruled jointly; so for 
example Niese, in Miiller’s Handbuch, 1°, 5, 295, “des Kai- 
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5615 feste Stiitze war sein alterer Sohn Titus, der bald Mit- 
vegent und, was sonst nicht vorkommt, praefectus praetorio 
seines Vaters ward. Als Vespasian den 24 Juni 79 n. Chr. 
starb, folgte er ihm nach.” As further evidence for this 
sharing of the principate 777. 6, I is commonly cited: neque 
ex eo destitit particilpem atque etiam tutorem imperii agere. 
But we are no more justified in assuming from this passage an 
actual joint sovereignty than we are in assuming a division 
of the power between Titus and Domitian from 777. 9, 3: 
(Titus) a primo imperii die (Domitianum) consortem succes- 
soremque testari perseveravit. No one, I think, makes the 
latter assumption, which would be proved false by Dom. 2, 3. 
The holding of the tribunician power, while it marked Titus 
as his father’s successor, does not of necessity point to a 
joint rule. That honor was held by Tiberius during the last 
ten years of the life of Augustus, but he did not succeed to 
the throne until after the death of Augustus, and did so then 
by virtue of the last will and testament of his adoptive 
father. 

It seems to me that Abbott is absolutely right in saying 
(Rom. Polit. Inst. Ὁ. 309): ‘‘Vespasian had not settled the 
principle of the succession. He had secured for his son Titus 
a point of vantage by making him prefect of the praetorian 
guard, by granting him the tribunician power in 71, by allow- 
ing him to receive the title of imperator after his successes in 
Judaea, and by making him his colleague in the censorship 
and the consulship.” All the evidence at our disposal seems 
to show that Titus succeeded his father, as Tiberius succeeded 
Augustus, because he was named as his heir and successor _ 
in Vespasian’s will, that Titus held the power in his own 
hands, and that Domitian suspected and openly declared 
that the will, before it was altered, had named Titus and him- 
self joint rulers. 

The idea that Titus really did change the provision of the 
will is perhaps saved from being a mere fanciful conjecture 
by a passage in Vesp. 25: convenit inter.omnes, tam certum 
eum de sua suorumque genitura semper fuisse, ut . . . ausus 
sit adfirmare senatui aut filios sibi successuros aut neminem. 
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This remark, if it be correctly reported by Suetonius,’ certainly 
implies that Vespasian looked forward to the succession of 
Domitian, as well as that of Titus, either immediately after his 
own death or on the demise of his elder son. Now the only way 
in which he could be sure that doth his sons would succeed 
him was by naming them joint heirs in his will or by directing 
Titus to adopt his brother. Since there is no hint of the 
latter, it seems at least not improbable that he resorted to 
the former means. Vespasian was a hard-headed, practical 
man, who might be expected to hold the belief that the gods 
help those who help themselves. He did not take his own 
divinity seriously (Vesp. 23, 4) in spite of the miracles which | 
he was credited with performing (Vesp. 7, 2-3), and his faith 
_in astrology,’ in spite of Suetonius, was probably not too 
strong to prevent him from doing what he could to aid the 
stars in bringing to pass their prediction about his family. 

The only valid objections which can be urged against our 
supposition are the high repute of Titus and a possible lack 
of confidence in Domitian on the part of Vespasian. With 
regard to the former it is not necessary to resort to Dio’s 
suggestion (Lxv1, 18) that perhaps Titus’ reputation after he 
became emperor was due to his surviving for so short a time 
as compared with most rulers, echoed by Ausonius’ “ Titus 
imperii felix brevitate” (Caes. 2; 16; ΠΤ ΤΕ for itis 
evident enough from 77¢. 7-8 and other sources, that before 
his accession Titus conducted himself in anything but a scru- 
pulously honorable fashion. It is certainly not a long step 
from selling judicial decisions and accepting bribes to forgery, 
especially when the expert in handwriting could quiet his 
conscience by assuring himself that he was acting for the 
best interests of the Roman people. Indeed, his sudden and 
complete reform upon becoming emperor might be traced to 
an effort to keep the vows which he had secretly made to 
justify his action. 


2 Dio LXVI, 12 says: ἐμὲ μὲν vids διαδέξεται ἢ οὐδεὶς ἄλλος. 

8 We may note his jest on the subject in Dom. 14, 1: pater quoque super cenam 
quondam fungis abstinentem (Domitianum) palam irriserat ut ignarum sortis, 
quod non ferrum potius timeret. 
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Vespasian’s doubts of Domitian, if they existed at the time 
when he made his will, really favor our supposition ; for if he 
had made up his mind that Domitian was eventually to be- 
come emperor, it may have seemed to him wise to give the 
headstrong young prince some preliminary experience as his 
brother’s partner in power. That Titus did not consider such 
an arrangement to be to his own advantage is shown by the 
fact that, in spite of his repeated assertion that his brother 
was his partner and successor, he did not even bestow upon 
him the tribunician power, with which he had been honored 
and ‘given a point of vantage” by Vespasian. It is not 
wholly unthinkable that the reverse was true; that the 
violence and cruelty of Titus in his exercise of his powers as 
praefectus praetorio (722. 6) and Domitian’s pretence of mod- 
esty and devotion to literary pursuits (which, if they were 
feigned, may have imposed upon his father) led Vespasian to 
think it wise to associate the two brothers in sovereignty. 

If Titus, for whatever reason, desired to rule alone, the 
temptation to make use of his abilities as a forger must have 
been great; and the opportunity could not have been lacking 
to one who dictated letters and wrote edicts in his father’s 
name (777. 6, 1) and therefore very probably wrote his will 
for him. It may be noted that we have an example of an 
imperial forger in.the person of Tiberius, who, according to 
Suetonius (Ga/d. 5, 2), so altered Livia’s will that Galba’s in- 
heritance of 50,000,000 sesterces was reduced to 500,000. 
This, however, —quia notata non perscripta erat summa, 
—was a simple matter, not requiring a special talent like that 
of Titus. 


5. Caesar's Oratory 


In Jul. 55, 1 Suetonius says: certe Cicero ad Brutum ora- 
tores enumerans negat se videre cui debeat Caesar cedere, 
aitque eum elegantem, splendidam quoque atque etiam mag- 
nificam et generosam quodam modo rationem dicendi tenere. 
The words of Cicero (4rut. 261) are: non video cui debeat 
cedere. Splendidam quandam minimeque veteratoriam rati- 
onem dicendi tenet, voce, motu, forma etiam magnifica et 
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generosa quodam modo. In citing Cicero’s opinion of Caesar’s 
Commentaries in Jul. 56, 2, Suetonius transcribes Cicero’s 
language in Srut. 262 word for word, except for the omission 
of enim and the transposition of z//a and volent. The quo- 
tation regarding his oratory is an indirect one, while the other 
is in the direct form. Yet the former is essentially literal, 
with one exception. That exception is the word veteratoria, 
meaning ‘crafty,’ ‘astute,’ which is rather rare, but a very 
significant term. It occurs also in Cicero, Verr. u, 1, 141, 
where it is defined by its opposites: nihil veteratorium ex- 
spectaveritis ; omnia aperta, omnia perspicua reperientur; and 
the adverb is found in Ovat. 99, quod acute et veteratorie 
dicit. 

It seems probable from its omission that veteratorius was 
an obsolete word in the time of Suetonius, which is also sug- 
gested by its non-occurrence after Cicero, and that he there- 
fore substituted for it another term. If he clearly understood 
the meaning of the word, which is probable, for mznime vete- 
ratortam he substituted splendidam in the sense of ‘ transpar- 
ent, ‘clear’; cf. Horace, Odes, 11, 13, 1,O fons Bandusiae, 
splendidior vitro. Then, having already used splendidam in 
this sense, he was obliged to render Cicero’s splendidam by 
another word, and chose elegantem. If this be so, we should 
render sflendidam in the passage of Suetonius by ‘trans- 
parent,’ rather than by ‘brilliant’ (cf. perspzcua in Verr. l.c.), 
in spite of the frequent characterization of oratory as splen- 
dida in the latter sense. 

There is another possibility, which seems less probable, 
and is less suited to Suetonius’ word order. It is, that Sueto- 
nius misunderstood the exact meaning of veteratoria, connect- 
ing it with σοί in a different sense and thinking that it 
referred to Caesar’s diction. In that case he rendered sf/en- 
didam by the same word and mznime veteratoriam by ele- 
gantem. Although this supposition requires less change in 
the quotation, it does not seem likely that a grammarian 
and a scholar like Suetonius should have missed the meaning 
of a word used by Cicero. But in either case he evidently 
felt justified in discarding the obsolete word veteratoriam. 
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V. setae’ S tory of the Strix: Isidorus and the Glossographers 


By Proressor SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT 


GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


In a former paper! I endeavored to show that the ancient 
literature? of Greece and Rome during the seven centuries 
from Boio to Sammonicus presents us a fairly consistent view 
of the strix, and that the fancy of the ancients invested this 
mythic “bird” with the physical attributes of a bat rather 
than with those of an owl, as had been so generally sup- 
posed. In this paper I aim to present the continuation of 
the story in Isidorus, and from the meagre data preserved 
from unknown sources by the glossographers to elicit such 
information as will at least faintly illumine the darkness of 
the past. 

Isidorus, in his Origines, x1, 4, 2, writes: 


Quidam asserunt strigas* ex hominibus fieri. Ad multa enim 
latrocinia figurae sceleratorum mutantur, et sive magicis cantibus, 
sive barbarum veneficio, totis corporibus in feras transeunt. 


1 “The Story of the Strix: Ancient,” 7.4.P.A. XLIV, 133 ff. 
2 Add to the passages on the Tartarean birds, quoted on p. 138 of the former 
article, this passage from Silius Italicus, ΧΙΠ; 595 ff.: 


Dextra vasta comas nemorosaque brachia fundit 
Taxus, Cocyti rigua frondosior unda. 

Hic dirae volucres, pastusque cadavere vultur, 

Et multus bubo, ac sparsis strix sanguine pennis, 
Harpyiaeque fovent nidos, atque omnibus haerent 
Condensae foliis; saevit stridoribus arbor. 

Has inter formas coniux Iunonis Avernae 
Suggestu residens, cognoscit crimina regum. 


8 This heteroclitic form is much older than Isidorus. It seems to have become 
common among the people as early as the fourth century A.D., for the maleficent, 
cannibal witch, as it is the parent form of the Gallic stra, found in the Lex Salica 
of the fifth century. From it have descended also the Italian s¢vega and stregone, 
the Old French estrie, and the Spanish es‘rige. Roman soldiers and colonists 
carried the term to the Danubian districts. There the wandering Wallachian 
herdsmen caught it up and carried it far afield, as shown by the Slovenian 3¢rzja, 
the Russian s¢ryga, the Polish strzyga, the Albanian orptyea, etc. From it were 
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This is the strix of Verrius Flaccus, Ovid (Am. 1, 8, 13 f., 
Fasti, vi, 141 ff.), and Petronius (63), with two additional 
features, — the admission of the male of the species to strig- 
ism and the extension of the strigine form from the avian 
alone to the ferine also. Both of these recur in mediaeval 
literature. 

Isidorus returns to the subject in xu, 7, 42: 


Strix, nocturna avis, habens nomen de sono vocis. Quando enim 
clamat stridet. . . . Haec avis vulgo dicitur Amma, ab amando par- 
vulos, unde et lac praebere fertur nascentibus. 


Here at first sight we seem to have a transformed, a re- 
deemed strix. There is not a word of its malevolent, malefi- 
cent nature. How little we should know of the strix, were 
this our only reference! What a misconception we should 
have of it as a loving nurse of the infants rather than a vam- 
pire sucking their hearts’ blood! We almost feel that the 
Christian prelate has wilfully suppressed much of the heathen 
superstition. He gives a new name, Amma, but everything 
else here is old. Vocturna avis is common from the time of 
Boio. The derivation from s¢rzdere is as old as Ovid. The 
lac. . . nascentibus reflects Pliny rather than Titinius and 
Sammonicus. The amando parvulos is a survival of the an- 
cient proverbial Γελλοῦς παιδοφιλωτέρα and the myth of the 
Γελλώ.- Its ultimate origin long forgotten, or never known, 
by the masses, a folk-etymology has applied it to explain the 
term Amma. The proneness to popular euphemisms, due to 
that widely prevalent belief in the mystic power of names to 


formed also the diminutives, in form, στρίγλα, στρίγλος, στρίγγλαις, oe of 
Byzantine and later Greek. 

The grammarians indicate that the form arose from confusion with another 
striga, Thus Charisius (Keil, Gram. Lat. 1, 109, 14) says: Strigem hanc in 
significatione avis dicas; striga autem castrense est vocabulum, intervallum tur- 
marum significans, in quo equi stringuntur, unde et strigosi dicuntur corpore 
macilento. Again (1, 144, 9) he says: Strix avis dicitur et declinatur strix, strigis, 
strigi, strigem, strix a strige. In Capri de Verbis Dudiis (Keil, vil, 111, 11) we 
find: Striges, non strigas: striga intervallum turmarum. Beda (de Orthog. Keil, 
VII, 291, 15 ff.) repeats the former quotation from Charisius. 

As usual, the grammarians could not stay the tide, and s¢riga, rather than 
strix, became propagative in the rising language of the masses. 


εν i ΣΝ 
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work out their own fulfilment, a basic principle in Indo- 
European onomatology,* would further this process. The 
folk-etymology was, in this instance, the reverse of the true.® 
Amma had descended from the prehistoric Indo-European 
nursery,® but Isidorus could not know this. Hesychius de- 
fines ᾿Αμμᾶς thus: ἡ τροφὸς ᾿Αρτέμιδος. καὶ μήτηρ. Kal ἡ 
Ῥέα. καὶ ἡ Δημήτηρ. Much better is the Ezy. Mag.: ᾿Αμμα, 
ἡ τροφὸς Kal ἡ μήτηρ, κατὰ ὑποκόρισμον. καὶ ἡ Ῥέα λέγεται 
καὶ ἀμμάς, καὶ ἀμμία. These are fully in accord with mod- 
ern philology, and the passage from Titinius shows why the 
name came to be given to the strix. . 

Thus out of his etymological treasure the most profound 
scholar of the seventh century has brought us forth things 
new and old. His Ovigines became the apparent origin of 
the gloss in the Lzber Glossarum — Amma, avis nocturna — 
and of that in the once famous book of Papias, the Rudzmen- 
tum Elementariunm (published in 1053)— Amma, avis noc- 
turna ab amando dicta, haec et strix dicitur a stridere. 

To the glossographers we are indebted for a fund of infor- 
mation relative to the striga and the strix. This flotsam from 
works long lost may well indicate how great may have been 
our unsuspected losses in numerous instances. 

The Latino-Graecum Glossarium that has come down to 
us under the name of the East-Roman Philoxenus,® glosses 
Striga by λαιστρυγών, Kal γυνὴ φαρμακίς, Κιμωλία, and 
Strix by ὀλολυγών, στρουθός. Comparison of these with the 
glosses given in the Gracco-Latinum Glossarium that bears the 
name of the Alexandrian Cyrillus shows that only in the 


4 See the present writer in Class. Jour. VII, 169 ff. 

5 See Walde, s.v. amo. 

6 See Uhlenbeck, s.v. amba,; Walde, s.v. amita; Kretschmer, Zindettung in 
α΄. Gesch. d, griech. Sprache, 339. 

7 Other meanings of the word are clear in their semantic development, but 
this has never, so far as I know, been adequately presented. Too long for a 
note, an account of this must be reserved for that group of studies that are result- 
ing as by-products of the story of the strix. 

8 Here cited from the Glossaria Labbaei in Valpy’s ed. of Stephanus’ 7hesau- 
rus, vol. XI (VIII in some copies). The notation employed makes Philoxenus 
authority for the foregoing glosses. 

9 The emendation of Bonaventura Vulcanius for the MS. reading λωστρυγών. 
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first two of them do we have regularly convertible terms. In 
the other three we have only occasional and figurative usages. 

In the equation, striga = λαιστρυγών, we have an obvious 
reference to the anthropophagous strix of Plautus, Ovid, and 
Petronius. This was already inherent in the Boioan myth. 
What is more interesting, however, in this equation, is that 
it seems to suggest a popular etymology for the name of the 
giant cannibals of the Odyssey as signifying the ‘big striges.’ 
This etymology would be all but inevitable, if the title of the 
opusculum Περὶ στρυγγῶν, attributed to Johannes Damasce- 
nus, exhibits a collateral form of στρίξ, that was more or less 
current at the time. 

Our second gloss, — striga, γυνὴ φαρμακέίς, ---- presents the 
woman of magic and witchcraft, already known from Ver- 
rius, Ovid, and Petronius, the development of an element 
implicit in Boio. As this is the one meaning of the term 
that will confront us almost everywhere in the mediaeval 
and modern literature of the striga, we need not dwell upon 
it now. 

Our third gloss, — striga, Κιμωλία, ---- has for its reverse in 
Cyrillus, — Κιμωλία, Creta, Sarda, Striga. Cimolus, one of 
the small Cyclades, was famed for its earth, or chalk, ἡ 
Κιμωλία γῆ. This was of two kinds, one white, the other 
purplish. Both were heavy, sodaic," readily soluble in 
water, much used in the baths, barber shops, laundries, and 
fulleries, as well as in medicine. Pliny ΛΗ; xxxv, 17, 
195 ff.) mentions Cimolia as a kind of Creta and Sarda ® 
as a kind of Cimolia. These three terms, then, are in some 
measure synonymous. Not so, however, with striga, the other. 
term in the gloss. Why is Κιμωλία an epithet of the striga? 
An examination of the ancient sources suggests two reasons. 
One of these is its refrigerant nature; the other its effect 


10 Dioscorides, de Mat. Med. Vv, 176: τῆς δὲ Κιμωλίας ἡ μέν ἐστι λευκή, ἡ δὲ 
ἐμπόρφυρος. 

1 Schol. Aristoph. Ran. 712: νιτροποιὸς γῆ, and Eustathius, Comm. ad Dionys. 
530: ἐπιτηδεία εἰς νίτρου κατασκευήν. 

12 Cretae plura genera. ex iis Cimoliae duo ad medicos pertinentia. 

13 Sarda, quae adfertur e Sardinia, . . . est vilissima omnium Cimoliae generum, 

14 Dioscorides (4c.): πρὸς τὴν ἁφὴν κατάψυχρος. Pliny (4c.): Et refrige- 
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upon colors.’ So the striga that sucks the life-blood of her 
victims leaves them cold and colorless. Surely the epithet is 
apposite enough. The striga is a human Κιμωλία. 

With our next gloss —strix, ὀλολυγών ---- should be com- 
pared the Cyrillan glosses, ὀλολυγών, ulula, strix, and ὀλολυγή, 
ulula, and the Philoxenian gloss — ulula, ὀλολυγών, ὀλολυνγή. 
Here might seem to bé some compelling evidence for a late 
identification of the strix with an owl, as the Latin lexica 
define w/u/a only as ‘an owl,’ or ‘a screech owl.’ A year 
ago I considered these glosses as one of the earliest extant 
identifications of the strix and owl. It will be noted, how- 
ever, that our glogs is but half, and that, too, the secondary | 
half, which is so commonly figurative, of the former gloss 
quoted from Cyrillus. ᾿Ολολυγών and ulula are the pri- 
maries, as are also ὀλολυγή and wlula. The significance of 
this will appear in the sequel. _ 

The Syl/oge of Bonaventura Vulcanius, published in 1500, - 
but drawn from ancient sources, defines ὀλολυγή by wlulatus. 
Accordant with this are the definitions given by Hesychius,¥ 
with which all later ones essentially agree. So we are driven 
to conclude either (1), with Salmasius,” that w/u/a is here 
used in its etymological meaning, synonymous with w/u/atus, 
or (2) that the gloss is erroneous,® or (3) contains informa- 
tion now unknown from other sources. 


randi quoque natura cretae est. Athen. 123 Ὁ: Σῆμος δ᾽ ὁ Δήλιος ἐν δευτέρᾳ 
Νησιάδος ἐν Κιμώλῳ τῇ νήσῳ φησὶ ψυχεῖα κατεσκευάσθαι θέρους ὀρυκτά, ἔνθα 
χλιεροῦ ὕδατος πλήρη κεράμια καταθέντες κομίζονται χιόνος οὐδὲν διάφορα. Cf. 
also its medical use for inflammation, erysipelas, herpes, falling hair, wounds, 
fistula, etc. See Dioscorides, /.c.,and Pliny, V.7. xxI, 20, 138; XXVI, II, 121; 
“XXXIV, 15, 155; XXVIII, II, 163. 

15 Sarda. . . candidis (vestibus) tantum adsumitur, inutilis versicoloribus, . 
veros autem et pretiosos colores emollit Cimolia. . . . candidis vestibus saxum 
(a superior Cimolia) utilius a sulpure, inimicum coloribus; Pliny, xxxv, 17, 196 f. 

16 ᾽ολολυγή᾽ ποιὰ φωνὴ λυπηρά, ὀδύνην καρδίας ἀσήμῳ τινὶ φθόγγῳ παριστῶσα. 

᾿᾽Ολολυγή᾽ φωνὴ γυναικῶν, ἣν ποιοῦνται ἐν τοῖς ἱεροῖς εὐχόμεναι " καὶ ἄνθος τι 
παρὰ λίμναις γινόμενον. 

In his Plinianae Exercitationesin C.J. Solini Polyhistora (ed. 1689, p. 942) : 
“ Apud Aristotelem ὀλολυγών vox est ranarum mascularum, id est, #/u/a, nam et 
ululam Latini pro u/ulatu posuerunt, ut resonam pro resonatione. Glossae ὀλο- 
λυγή, ulula.”’ 

181 believe this is the proper conclusion. The error might easily arise from 
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Whichever conclusion we accept for the w/z/a of the latter 
gloss will hold also for the former. A study of the word 
ὀλολυγών in all the passages cited by lexicographer or com- 
mentator from the literature still extant shows clearly its 
original meaning and later semantic development. The lat- 
ter is entirely normal. Owing to its length, only a synopsis 
of the study can be presented here. ᾿Ὀλολυγών is primarily 
an onomatopoeia from the cry of the male frog in the mating 
season. So it is in Aristotle (77.A. Iv, 9, 5 f.), Aelian (VA. 
Ix, 13), and Plutarch (11, 982 E). It next becomes a name 
for the frog itself, whether a land, water, or tree frog. See 
Aelian (1V.A. νι, 19), Theocritus (7, 139), ,.Theophrastus (de 
Sig. Pluv. 3, 5), Aratus (Phaen. 948), Strabo (xvu, 2, 4), the 
Geoponica (1, 3, 11), Agathias (Axthol. v, 291), and Pliny (x1, 
37,172). Ina fragment from Eubulus (Kock, n, 199 f.) and 
in another from Nicaenetus, preserved by Parthenius, there 
may be the third meaning, ‘one distraught with the passion 
of love.’ This is only a vivid metaphor from the amatory 
frog and is not really necessary, as the passages may be inter- 
preted literally. So much for the classical authors. There 
is no need of importing ‘owl’ or bird of any kind, notwith- 
standing a few scholiasts and some later commentators who 
copy from them. Every statement made of the ὀλολυγών 
finds an ample explanation in the frog-world. Why, then, 
should the epithet ὀλολυγών be applied to the strix? An 
ample explanation of this will be found in the subjoined 
notes,” upon the eminent authority of Gadow in his Amphibia 
and Reptiles, vol. vii of the Cambridge Natural History. 
any one of various abbreviated forms of w/u/atus, e.g. VLVLAT, τρία, ululatt, 
ululat!, ululat;, ululat>, etc. The sign of abbreviation might be lost in various 
ways, as fading of ink, illegibility, ignorance or carelessness of a copyist, etc. 
The resultant το ρα, mistaken for a verb, would inevitably be emended to the 
substantive w/u/a, We have an instance, in fact, of this very error. One of the 
flermeneumata Montepessulana (Gotz, C. G. L. 11, 305, 33) reads: ολλλυγων 
(sic), ululat. Gdtz (vu, 381) reverses this, ulula(t), ὀλολυγών. As the gloss is 
under the heading Περὲ ἑρπετῶν, it must refer to the frog and not to the owl or 
any other bird. The original gloss must have been ὀλολυγών, ululatus. 

19 This will appear in detail in the completed study of the word. 


Ὁ The tree frog (Hyla arborea). ‘The congregating males make a great 
noise and take to the water before the females, which join them when they are 
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That the ancients were acquainted with the amatory habits 
of the frogs is shown not only by the explicit statements of 
Aelian, Aristotle, Pliny, Plutarch, and others in the passages 
cited, but also from its use as an aphrodisiac in medicine,” 
and as an ingredient in magic philtres,” etc. 

In the Hermeneumata Amploniana (C. G. L. 1, 89, 60) we 
find a further reference to this nature of the frog: ololigon, 
uluccus, urtica. The second and figurative member must be 
related to its Juvenalian sense, ‘lustful desire, pruriency.’ 

There is, then, an especial appositeness in applying the 
specific term ὀλολυγών, with all its connotation, rather than 
βάτραχος, to the Aphrodisian strix, the strix of the licentious 
orgies of the Sabat with its concubzttus daemonum. 

The last of our Philoxenian glosses — strix, στρουθός — is 


ready to spawn. The male grasps his mate near the shoulders and the pair 
swim about together, sometimes for days, until the eggs are expelled”; 
Ρ. 193. 

The land frog (Rana temporaria). “The male puts its arms around the 
chest of the female, behind her arms, and the embrace is so firm that nothing 
will induce him to loosen his hold. The process becomes an involuntary reflex 
action, a cramp which may last for days, or even for weeks, if sudden cold weather 
sets in, until the female is ready to expel the eggs. . . . Their (the males’) ardor 
is so great that they occasionally get hold not only of the wrong kind of frogs, 
but of toads or even fishes, and if not taken off by force, they fasten on to any- 
thing else, a log or on to your own fingers”; p. 255. 

The water frog (Rana esculenta). “The male clasps the female under the 
arms, throwing its own around her breast, the nuptial grey excrescences on its 
inner fingers pressing against her skin, the palms being turned outward. The 
embrace does not last long, rarely extending over a few days”; p. 268 f. 

These are the common frogs of Greece, as will appear from Boulenger’s Ca/a- 
logue of Batrachia in the British Museum, pp. 379, 44, 39. 

21 Pliny (V.H. xxxII, 10, 139): Venerem concitant . . . iocur ranae diopetis 
vel calamitis in pellicula gruis adalligatum, etc. 

22 In Horace (Zfod. 5, 19 ff.), frog and strix are associated : 


Et uncta turpis ova ranae sanguine 
Plumamque nocturnae strigis. 


Cf. also Propertius, 111, 6, 27: 


Illum turgentis ranae portenta rubetae 
Et lecta exectis anguibus ossa trahunt. 


Also Pliny, ΧΧΧΙΙ, 5, 49: Addunt etiamnum alia Magi, quae si vera sint, multo 
utiliores vitae existumentur ranae quam leges: namque harundine transfixis a 
natura per os sisurculus in menstruis defigatur a marito, adulterorum taedium fieri. 
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again the secondary and metaphorical half of the Cyrillan 
στρουθός, passer, strix. Here, also, the figure is quite obvi- 
ously due to the Aphrodisiac nature of the strix. Salacity is 
the most outstanding attribute of the sparrow in the classic 
authors. <A few illustrations will suffice. 
In Sappho’s famous Ode to Aphrodite we find the sparrow 
consecrated to the service of this goddess: 
κάλοι δέ σ᾽ ἦγον 
ὦκεες στροῦθοι περὶ γᾶς μελαίνας 
πύκνα δίννεντες πτέρ᾽ ἀπ᾿ ὠράνω αἴθε- 


ρος διὰ μέσσω. 


Athenaeus, 391 E, gives as reason for this: καὶ γὰρ ὀχευτικὸν 
τὸ ζῶον καὶ πολύγονον. τίκτει γοῦν ὁ στρουθός, ὥς φησιν 
᾿Αριστοτέλης, καὶ μέχρι ὀκτώ. He quotes Terpsicles also, to 
this effect: τοὺς ἐμφαγόντας στρουθῶν ἐπικαταφόρους πρὸς 
ἀφροδίσια γίνεσθαι. 

Eustathius, ad 71. Β, 308, corroborates these, saying: “H 
δὲ στρουθὸς εἶδος μικροῦ ὀρνέου ἀνειμένου τῇ ᾿Αφροδίτῃ διά τε 
τὸ ὡς ἐν μεγέθει οὐ μεγάλῳ πολύγονον, ὡς ἐῤῥέθη, καὶ διὰ τὸ 
χαίρειν τῇ μίξε.. He adds a fanciful etymology of the word, 
ὅθεν Kal στρουθὸς λέγεται παρὰ TO μετὰ οἴστρου θέειν. 

Clearchus in his Περὶ τοῦ ἸΠανικοῦ further illustrates this 
nature of the sparrow: Οἱ στρουθοὶ προίενται γονήν, ov μόνον 
ἰδόντες Tas θηλείας, ἀλλὰ κἂν ἀκούσωσι φωνὴν αὐτῶν τούτου 
δὲ αἴτιον ἡ τῇ ψυχῇ ἐγγινομένη φαντασία περὶ πλησιασμῶν."33 

On the Latin side we find Pliny (x, 36, 107): Passeri 
minimum vitae, cui salacitas par. Hence Stephanus ( 7/e- 
saurus, δ... στρουθός) says: Plinius quoque aviculas eas esse 
salacissimas testatur. 

Festus (xvil) gives us one result of this characteristic: 
Strutheum in mimis praecipue vocant obscaenam partem 
virilem, a salacitate videlicet passeris, qui Graece στρουθός 
dicitur. Hesychius gives us another: στρουθός " ὁ καταφε- 
ps, Kal Adyvos,—the very metaphor we have in applying 
the term to the strix. With this we may compare our 
Chippy. 

23 See Athenaeus, 389 F, and Eustath. ad Od. A, 253. 
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We find as late as 1523, in the Stvzx of Pico della Miran- 
dola, /’imagine d’una passera™ still associated with an Italian 
strega. 

The Glossaria Labbaez contain also these additional glosses : 
striga, γένος ὀρνέου, and — strix, στρίγξ, cvaypos. The nota- 
tion employed shows that the first of these is from the 
Excerpta made by Stephanus from unedited glossaria. Its 
vagueness as a definition reminds us of Pliny’s statement, — 
sed quae sit avium constare non arbitror. This is simply the 
vague and undefined strix of classical antiquity, sufficiently 
presented in the former article. 

The second gloss —strix, otp’y£,—as indicated by the 
notation, is from the Sy//oge of Bonaventura Vulcanius, 
hence probably from a fairly old source. It gives us a cog- 
nate Hellenic form for the Latin, the form we have already 
seen in the emendation of the folk-ditty preserved by Festus 
in a quotation from Verrius.” 

With these we may compare the grammarian Herodianus 
(396, 26 f.): στρίξ καὶ στρίγξ, εἶδος ὀρνέου, ὅπερ τινὲς καὶ διὰ 
τοῦ A γράφουσι στλίγξ.25 This latter is an interesting instance 
of lallation in Greek. 

The last Labbaean gloss— strix, svaypos —is from the 
Onomasticon Argentorati, published in 1536, but of unknown 
date in content. This use of the word σύαγρος is otherwise 
unknown, as it is glossed elsewhere only by afer.” 

A study of the attributes of the ovaypos suggests three 
bases of comparison with the strix. One of these is its dai- 
monic character. This is Indo-European in its range. Thus, 
ΒΕ tcaa, τ, O1, 7°; 121, 11%; vill, 77, 10°, and X, 99, 


6, the daimon Vrtra assumes the form of a wild boar (vara- 


ham). So do the Maruts, or storm deities, in 1, 88, 5° and x, 


24 See the Tuscan translation, Za Strega, Milan, 1864, p. 79. 

25 See p. 146 of the former article. 

26 So also Theognostus, a Byzantine grammarian of the ninth century: στρίξ, 
εἶδος épvéov. εὕρεται δὲ τοῦτο καὶ στλὶξ μετὰ τοῦ X. See Cramer’s Anecdota 
Oxoniensia, 11, 41, 132. 

27 So the Pseudo-Cyrillus and the Hermeneumata Leidensia (Gotz, Corp. Gloss. 
Lat. 1, 18, 42), Hermeneumata Monacensia (1b. 189, 29), Hermeneumata 
Montepessulana (Ib. 320, 14), etc. 
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67, 7°. Ini, 114, 5* Rudra, god of the winds and father of 
the Maruts, is the red wild-boar of the sky (adivé varahim 
arusam). In the Ramayana, Indra is said to have taken the 
form of a wild boar immediately after his birth. In the 
Bahram Yasht (xv, 5, 15) of the Avesta, Verethraghna came 
in his fifth epiphany “running in the shape of a boar (varaza), 
opposing the foes, a sharp-toothed male boar, a sharp-jawed 
boar, that kills at one stroke, pursuing, wrathful, with a drip- 
ping face, strong, and swift to run and rushing before.” "8 
This daimonic character appears in those forms of the myth 
of Adonis in which Ares (Serv. ad Verg. Ecl. 10, 18), or 
Apollo (Ptol. Chennus, 1, p. 183, Wester.), transforming him- 
self into a boar, kills Adonis. It appears also in such myths 
as those of the Erymanthian boar (Apollod. 470/. τι, 83 ff.) 
and of the Calydonian boar sent by Artemis to wreak a terri- 
ble vengeance for the neglect of her by Oineus (74 ΙΧ, 538 ff.). 
Du Cange (Glossar. Lat.) says: “ Aper significat diabolum, 
edacem ferum,” and cites Papias and the Vulgate (Ps. 
Ixxix, 14); 
Exterminauit eam aper de silua 
et singularis ferus depastus est eam.” 


A second ground for the comparison may be found in the 
ferocity of the ovaypos, the most dangerous wild animal of 
classical Greece and Italy, the “ man-eater” of those lands. 
To its savage nature the ancients traced its name. To it 
the poets repeatedly refer; ¢.g. Homer, ©, 338 ff.; A, 292 f., 
Ai4 ff.; M, 41 f., 145 f.; N, 471 ff.; II, 823 £s Versi, Aer 
I, 324; Iv, 157 f.; x, 708 ff., etc. The beast is called fervor 
(Verg. Agu. x, 711; Ovid, J7et. iv, 722; Mart. 16,67. ΕΝ 
saevus (Verg. Geor. 11, 248), violentus (Sen. Dial. vi, 733), 
trux (Ovid, Met. x, 713), frendens (Id. Ars, 1, 46), obliquo 


28 Darmesteter’s translation, S.A.Z. XXIII. 

29 From the Septuagint: ᾿Ελυμήνατο αὐτὴν σῦς ἐκ δρυμοῦ | καὶ μονιὸς ἄγριος 
κατενεμήσατο αὐτήν. The swine of the Gadarenes were not the first to be “ pos- 
sessed.” 

80 Cf, Athen. 1X, 401 Ὁ: παρὰ τὸ σεύεσθαι yap καὶ ὁρμητικῶς ἔχειν τὸ ζῷον 
εἴρηται, and 1514. Origg. X11, 1, 27: Aper ἃ feritate vocatur ... unde et apud 
Graecos σύαγρος, id est ferus dicitur. 
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dente timendus (Id. Epist. τν, 104), horrens (Lucr. v, 25), etc. 
Of the Calydonian boar, Homer (I, 546) says, 


πολλοὺς δὲ πυρῆς ἐπέβησ᾽ ἀλεγεινῆς, 


and Ovid (Jez. vin, 360 ff.) has names for some of these. 
This was the extreme instance, but Adonis, as we have seen, 
and Idmon, the μάντις of the Argonauts (Apollod. 262. 1, 
126), were killed by boars, and Odysseus (τ, 450) was once 
sorely wounded by one. Centuries later an anonymous By- 
zantine poet represents the beast himself uttering the proud 
boast : 

Ἔχω τ᾽ ὡς ἅρμα δυνατὸν eis τὸν καιρὸν τῆς μάχης, 

ὅταν ἐχθρὸς μὲ πολεμῇ ἄδικα νὰ μὲ φάγῃ 

μετὰ τοῦ ὀδόντος κρούω τον καὶ σχίζω τον αὐτίκα 


\ , ‘ ΄ A ANP 2S ΄ 31 
KGL χυνὼ τὴν κοιλίαν του και TA €VTOS Του. 


A third comparison between the σύαγρος and the strix is 
due to the lustful nature of each. For this reason the hog 
was consecrated to Aphrodite. Thus Athenaeus (1, 95 F) 
tells us: ὅτι δ᾽ ὄντως ᾿Α φροδίτῃ bs θύεται μαρτυρεῖ Καλλίμαχος 
ἢ Ζηνόδοτος ἐν ἱστορικοῖς ὑπομνήμασι γράφων ae —’ Apyeior 
᾿Αφροδίτῃ ὗν θύουσι, καὶ ἡ ἑορτὴ καλεῖται ὑστήρια. 

Strabo (1x, 438) also mentions Callimachus as authority for 
this worship: Καλλίμαχος μὲν οὖν φησιν ἐν τοῖς ἰάμβοις τὰς 
᾿Αφροδίτας (ἡ θεὸς γὰρ οὐ μία) τὴν ΚΚαστνιῆτιν ὑπερβάλλεσθαι 
πάσας τῷ φρονεῖν, ὅτι μόνη παραδέχεται τὴν τῶν ὑῶν θυσίαν. 
This sacrifice is confirmed by Dionysius Periegetes (852 f.), 
"Aotevdov . . . ἔνθα συοκτονίῃσι Διωναίην ἱλάονται, and by 
Avienus (Descr. Orb. Ter. 106 f.): Aspendus ... Sus ubi 
deformis calidis adoletur in aris | Saepe Dionaeae Veneri. 

The character of this Castnian Aphrodite is set forth by 
Tzetzes (ad Lycophr. 403): τὴν ᾿Αφροδίτην, τὴν μοιχαλίδα, 
Καστνίαν δὲ τὴν ἀδελφοποιόν, τοὺς yap ξένους, ἀδελφοὺς καὶ 
φίλους τὰ ἐρωτικὰ ποιοῦσιν. οἱ γὰρ ἐρῶντες φωραθέντες λέγου- 
σιν" ἀδελφή μου ἢ συγγενής μού ἐστι. He then explains her 
surname Μελιναία as διὰ τὸ ἡδὺ τῆς συνουσίας. 

As Καστνίον was hard by Aspendus, an Argive colony, 


31 Διήγησις παιδιόφραστος τῶν τετραπόδων ζώων, 406 ff. in G. Wagner, Car- 
mina Graeca Medit Aevi. 
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this form of the cult * was probably imported from Argos, 
though Eustathius (Comm. ad Dion. Per., l.c.) makes its origin 
purely local. 

Antiphanes in his Corinthia (Kock, Π, 61, 126) reports a 


similar cult in Cyprus: 
ἔπειτα κἀκροκώλιον 


ὕειον ᾿Αφροδίτῃ ; γέλοιον. Β. ἀγνοεῖς ; 
ἐν τῇ Κύπρῳ δ᾽ οὕτω φιληδεῖ ταῖς ὑσίν, 
ὦ δέσποθ᾽, ὦστε σκατοφαγεῖν ἀπεῖρξε 
τὸ ζῷον . . . τοὺς δὲ βοῦς ἠνάγκασεν. 

Another reference to the cult is found in Aesop (Faé. 408). 
The boar swears by Aphrodite, his patron deity, that he will 
rend the dog to pieces with his tusks. The dog replies: 
καλῶς κατὰ τῆς ᾿Αφροδίτης ἡμῖν ὀμνύεις " δηλοῖς yap ὑπ᾽ αὐτῆς 
ὅτι μάλιστα φιλεῖσθαι, ἣ τὸν τῶν σῶν ἀκαθάρτων σαρκῶν γευό- 
μενον οὐδ᾽ ὅλως εἰς ἱερὸν προσίεται. The boar, in his reply, 
shows that there is another interpretation of this: dva τοῦτο 
μὲν οὖν μᾶλλον δήλη ἐστὶν ἡ θεὸς στέργουσά με" τὸν γὰρ κτεί- 
ναντα ἢ ἄλλως λυμαινόμενον παντάπασιν ἀποστρέφεται. 

Other writers refer to the Aphrodisian nature of the 
avaypos. A few typical instances must suffice. 

Artemidorus (Oxezroc. 11, 12) states the evil significance of 
this animal in dreams. Among his specifications, we find: 
Kal τῷ γαμοῦντι οὔτε εὔνουν, οὔτε ᾽πιεικῆἢ τὴν γυναῖκα παρίστη- 
σιν. . .. καὶ εἰκότως γυναῖκα σημαίνει" οὕτω γὰρ λέγονται 
κατωφερεῖς. καὶ τὸ κάπροις κακόδαιμον Μένανδρός φησιν. 

Georgius Pisides in his ᾿Εξαήμερον, 768, characterizes the 
σύας as πόρνους. 

Varro (&.X. u, 4, 9 f.) tells us of an ancient custom: 


Nuptiarum initio antiqui reges ac sublimes viri in Etruria in con- 
lunctione nuptiali nova nupta et novus maritus primum porcum im- 
molant. prisci quoque Latini, etiam Graeci in Italia idem factitasse 
videntur. nam et nostrae mulieres, maxime nutrices, naturam qua[ m | 
feminae sunt in virginibus appellant porcum, et graece choeron, sig- 
nificantes esse dignum insigne nuptiarum. 

82 Diimmler, in Pauly-Wissowa, gives references to epigraphical and other 
evidence for the offering of swine to Aphrodite in Thessaly and Lesbos. Guber- 


natis (Zool. Myth. 343) states that the swine was consecrated to Freyr, the Scan- 
dinavian Aphrodite, and that in the Edda her chariot is drawn by a boar. 
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With this we may compare the definition of χοῖρος in 
Suidas: τὸ ζῷον. παρὰ Κορινθίοις δὲ τὸ γυναικεῖον αἰδοῖον. 
ἔνθεν καὶ παροιμία. ᾿Ακροκορινθία ἔοικας χοιροπωλήσειν " 
ἀντὶ τοῦ ἔοικας μισθαρνήσειν ἐν Κορίνθῳ: πολλαὶ γὰρ ἐκεῖ 
ἑταῖραι. 

The daimonic σύωγρος was but a faint counterpart of that 
malevolent, maleficent, Tartarean strix that not only plagued 
mortals in this life but was also an instrument in the punish- 
ment of the damned. The ferocious cvaypos had its counter- 
part in that ruthless, savage woman that at pleasure doffed 
her human form and attributes and donned those of bird or. 
beast, and, as the very antithesis of all that is womanly, 
found her especial delight in preying upon defenceless in- 
fants in their cradles. Thus the daimonic and the feral ele- 
ments doubtless contributed much in the application of the 
term ovaypos to the strix or striga. Each of them augmented 
the appositeness of the epithet. Yet, perhaps, the third ele- 
ment, the same that was operative in the cases of ὀλολυγών 
and στρουθός, contributed still more. The strigine woman, 
detested and abominated, yet feared, was by these names 
pilloried before the public gaze as an ardent Aphrodisian, a 
creature contemptible far beyond the common harlot in that 
she was the consort and paramour, not of fellow human beings, 
but of the devil and his minions at the unspeakable Sabat. 

In the Hermeneumata Montepessulana (C. G. L. i, 319, 4) 
we have the gloss, νυκτικόραξ, striga. The last definition of 
στρίγλος in Hesychius is οὗ δὲ νυκτικόρακα. This is not the 
definition of Hesychius himself, but one which he reports on 
the authority of an anonymous of. This is the only ancient 
evidence found which seeks to identify the strix with a defi- 
nite bird. But what was the νυκτικόραξ A preliminary 
survey of its literature shows that the ancients were-rather 
at sea when they sought to identify the bird. In the C. G. 
fy ats, 2% 188, 24; 258, 1, and 936, 4, it is glossed by 
bubo, which we cannot accept, as it contravenes the explicit 
testimony of Aristotle (4.A. vil, 3). In 111, 90, 8 it is glossed 
by cadrio, which Gotz supposes to be the charadrius, glossed 
in v, 445, 17 by fulica, sturnus. In Iv, 261, 38 it is noctua 
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avis. InIv, 374, 38 it is translated by the A. 5. xaechthraebn. 
In 111, 500, 77 it is simply zocturnus corvus. Theodorus Gaza 
translates it (Arist. /.c.) by cecuma. Apollinarius Laodiceus 
(Ps. ci, 12 = our cii, 6) translates the Hebrew word usually 
rendered owl by νυκτὸς κόρακα. The κόραξ νυκτερινός of 
Lucian (Zac. 12) is taken over by Apuieius in his version as 
bubo. Hesychius and Suidas are non-committal. The for- 
mer simply says ὁ νυκτὶ πετόμενος and the latter’s statement 
would apply to various birds —eidos ὀρνέου ἐρημικοῦ ὃ τὰς 
οἰκουμένας φεῦγον τῶν οἰκιῶν, ταῖς ἐρήμοις Kal καταλελυμέναις 
προστρέχει. 1514. Origg. xu, 7, 41 explains it: noctua, quia 
noctem amat. est enim avis luctifuga et solem videre non 
patitur. Strabo (xvi, 2, 4) describes it thus: παρ᾽ ἡμῖν μὲν 
yap ἀετοῦ μέγεθος ἴσχει καὶ φθέγγεται βαρύ ἐν Αἰγύπτῳ δὲ 
κολοίου μέγεθος καὶ φθογγὴ διάφορος. Thompson (“44 Glossary 
of Greek Birds), to whom the foregoing is supplementary, 
thinks it is probably an owl, but, perhaps, also the night- 
heron, as in modern Greek. 

The νυκτικόραξ, according to Boio (Ant. Lib. xv), was 
κακάγγελον, and the clever skit of Nicarchus (Anth. Graec. 
XI, 186) defines a special province of its portent : 


3 
Νυκτικόραξ ἄδει θανατηφόρον " ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν aon 
Δημόφιλος, θνήσκει καὐτὸς ὃ νυκτικόραξ. 


Both strix and bubo, too, were birds of evil omen and noto- 
rious harbingers of war and death. Hence these identifica- 
tions in the glosses are not surprising. But do they rest 
upon anything more substantial? Nycticorax and bubo are 
demonstrably mutually exclusive terms. Nycticorax, whether 
owl or heron or coot or starling, and striga are demonstrably 
mutually exclusive terms. Hence the glosses are manifestly 
erroneous, if taken literally as identifying; but substantially 
correct, if taken figuratively as expressive of outstanding 
resemblances in the folk-lore associated with the three terms. 
Upon this precarious foundation, and this alone, apparently, 
rests all the justification for the ornithological designation of 
the sub-order of Owls and for the statements in some com- 
mentaries upon the strix in the classics. 
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This study of the glosses is but a part of a larger study 
of the literature of the strix, ancient, mediaeval, and modern. 
The interpretations given are consistent with that which pre- 
cedes and that which follows the period of the glosses. The 
glosses supply certain lacunae in the story. They open up 
vistas in the once existent folk-lore of the strix and reveal 
its unsuspected reaches in certain directions. They show 
the persistence of the popular belief in the strix as both bird 
and woman, as magicienne, uncanny and ruthless, feared as 
a vampire, abhorred as a cannibal. They show that their 
sources were literary, rather than popular usage, as three of 
the four striking metaphors are associated with the old term 
strix of the literature, rather than with the newer striga that 
so completely supplahted it in the popular speech. 

The study of the glossographers has produced order out 
of chaos in ὀλολυγών. It has shown the essential consistency 
of various glosses that at first sight seemed so incompatible 
not only with the references in the classical authors, but also 
with one another. It has shown that the only apparent bases 
for the modern identification of strix and owl are certain simi- 
larities in popular superstitions. It has shown the play of 
the popular fancy in fashioning various uncomplimentary and 
picturesque metaphors, each thoroughly expressive of the 
abiding belief in the moral turpitude, or even the total de- 
pravity, of the woman thought to be a strix. It has given 
us such a vivid view of this popular animus against those 
suspected of strigism as enables us better to understand the 
long struggle of the Christian Church to eradicate this super- 
stition from the minds of its members, and the endeavors of 
kings and prelates to legislate for the protection of those so 
accused. It illustrates the drift toward a condition of things 
which led to organized strigism, with its counter-evangel and 
counter-ritual, and the ultimate warfare of the church to 
suppress it. 
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VI.— Sentence and Word 


By Proressor LEONARD BLOOMFIELD 


UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE first task of the linguistic investigator is the analysis 
of a language into distinctive sounds, their variations, and 
the like. When he has completed this, he turns to the analy- 
sis of the semantic structure,—to what we call the morphol- 
ogy and syntax of the language, its grammatical system. 
The method generally pursued in this semantic analysis is 
admittedly a makeshift: we adhere to the process of syn- 
thetic description which has been developed out of the practice 
of the Alexandrine and Roman grammarians. Taking the 
single word as our unit, we name the big classes of words 
(parts of speech) and then describe the inflection of each; 
there follows a hasty survey of such matters as derivation 
and composition; finally we discuss the uses and _inter- 
relations of the various inflected words in the sentence 
(syntax). 

This procedure is a makeshift, for it has long been recog- 
nized that the first and original datum of language is the 
sentence, — that the individual word is the product of a the- 
oretical reflection which ought not to be taken for granted, 
and, further, that the grouping of derived and inflected words 
into paradigms, and the abstraction of roots, stems, affixes, or 
other formative processes, is again the result of an even more 
refined analysis. It needs but little scientific reflection to 
make us realize that the grammarian ought by no means 
to extract such products with magic suddenness, live and 
wriggling, out of the naive speaker’s hat. This has long 
been recognized. Wilhelm von Humboldt begins his discus- 
sion of polysynthetic languages (Uber die Verschiedenheit 
des menschlichen Sprachbaues, 1, paragraph 17) by saying: 
“Wenn man, wie es urspriinglich richtiger ist, da jede, noch 
so unvollstandige Aussage in der Absicht des Sprechenden 
wirklich einen geschlossenen Gedanken ausmacht, vom Satze 
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ausgeht, so zerschlagen Sprachen, welche sich dieses Mittels 
bedienen, die Einheit des Satzes gar nicht, . . .” Increased 
psychologic understanding has only confirmed this great 
scholar’s intuition. Since we have learned to distinguish 
between an investigator’s logical analysis after the fact and 
the actual psychic occurrence, and to observe the latter with- 
out confusing it with such logical analysis, we find it obvious 
and easily proved that in most of our speaking we are con- 
scious of the whole sentence only, not of the words into 
which it may be divided. The experiment is easily made: 
one asks a speaker to tell how many words he has used in the 
casual sentence just spoken. The answer, if it comes at all, 
will be surprisingly long in preparing, —and this with our 
ceaseless training, throughout our reading and writing, in 
this form of linguistic analysis. I need hardly refer to the 
fact, so well illustrated by Brugmann (Grundriss, 11’, 1, 1 ff.) 
that in some cases we do not even upon reflection succeed 
in making a division into words: shall a German write Zs 
kommt zu Stande in two, three, or four words? Shall we 
write 271 stead of as two words or as three? Ju as much as in 
one, two, three, or four words? We have many instances of 
the writing of uneducated people (who lack the practice of 
copious reading) in which the word-division is entirely wrong. 
Hence we repeat to-day in.more decided terms the quoted 
dictum of Humboldt, as when Brugmann says (of. ct. 1’, 1, 
3): “In allem Ubrigen (ausser der Semasiologie) hat eine 
streng wissenschaftliche d. h. auf die Natur des Objektes 
selbst gegriindete Darstellung nicht vom Wort, sondern vom 
Satz auszugehen.”’ | 
Brugmann adds, however, that, for practical reasons, he 
_ retains the traditional manner of exposition. In doing so he 
is following a practice which, I believe, is universal. It is 
generally taken for granted by students of language that the © 
traditional procedure, even if theoretically wrong, need not 
draw us into any errors: we shall go safely if we never, in 
a weak moment, make deductions which rest not upon the 
facts of the language, but merely upon the peculiarity of our 
method. I believe that we have not succeeded in avoiding 
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this pitfall,—that some of the current doctrine of linguistic 
science is a transference of our own process of analysis into 
our beliefs about the course of linguistic history, and, as our 
process of analysis is, admittedly, not in harmony with the 
facts of speech, but, in a sense, diametrically opposed to them, 
the transference may (and, I think, sometimes does) lead to 
false conclusions. 

A bit of the older history of our science well illustrates 
what I mean. The personal verb-forms of the Indo-European 
languages were easily analyzed, as soon as people began to 
reflect upon such things, into personal endings attached to ἃ... 
stem (¢.¢. δίδω-μι δίδω-ς δίδω-σι, older and West Greek δέδω- τι). 
Proceeding from this analysis and taking for granted that it 
represented a historic synthesis, Bopp identified the personal 
endings with old forms of the personal pronouns. Similarly 
he saw in the z-suffix of the future and optative the root 
(itself, of course, the creature of a similiar analysis) of the 
verb zve. These theories were given up not only because 
Bopp’s specific explanations were in conflict with the ascer- 
tained sound-developments of the languages concerned, but 
also because we realize that Bopp was inspired chiefly by the 
feeling that our analysis of forms is necessarily in accord 
with their historic origin, —and we know now that this feel- 
ing was wrong. When scholars to-day speculate upon the 
origin of the personal verb-inflection they turn rather to an 
adaptation-theory and suppose that the endings of these 
forms have come, more or less accidentally to their personal 
meaning; so, for instance, Hirt, /./ xvu, 36. That is to say, 
the grammatical analysis of a given stage of a language must 
not lead us into thinking that the forms are the result of a 
corresponding conglutination. 

Bopp’s error is a thing of the past,! but if a genius like 
Bopp could fall into such an error, it is obvious that we, too, 
need the corrective of an occasional analysis in the psycho- 
logically justified direction, proceeding from the sentence, the 

1 The Editor reminds me of Professor Fay’s articles; needless to say, I do 


not agree with their tendency. It is fair to add, however, that I know Fay’s 
“ Return to Bopp” only from the summary in Jag, Jahrd. 11. 
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concrete datum, to the less and less explicit articulations in 
the sequence of speech. 

A serious error that has outlived the agglutination theory 
is our definition of the sentence. The ancients, for whom 
grammar was an ancillary discipline of logic, necessarily 
looked upon the sentence as a combination built up out of 
words. Dionysios Thrax? defined the sentence as πεζῆς 
λέξεως σύνθεσις, διάνοιαν αὐτοτελῆ δηλοῦσα, Priscian 8 translated 
this: Oratio est ordinatio dictionum congrua, sententiam 
perfectam demonstrans. It is Wilhelm Wundt who, in his 
Volkerpsychologie, 1, 2, 234 ff., first showed that, when we 
understand the psychology of the thing, this definition is 
topsy-turvy : a sentence, says Wundt, is the linguistic expres- 
sion of the voluntary analysis of a total experience into its 
parts, which then stand in logical relation to one another. 

It has been objected that this definition does not distinguish 
a sentence from a word, such as τρίπους, which also involves 
an analysis of the total experience which it expresses. We 
are face to face, then, with the problem of distinguishing 
between the analysis made by a speaker who says τρεῖς 
πόδας ἔχον and that made by one who says τρίπους, -— 
between sentence and word. Meanwhile we cannot retain 
even Wundt’s definition of the sentence, for it implies an 
articulation of the sentence into parts which -we have no 
right to look upon as essential or universal. The assump- 
tion that every sentence must break up into two or more 
independent —and logically articulated !—components 15 
rightly characterized by Kretschmer (in Gercke and Norden’s 
Einlettung in die Altertumswissenschaft*, 1, 515 ff.) as a ves- 
tige of the old rationalizing view, according to which it was 
built up out of such components. Kretschmer defines the 
sentence as the linguistic expression of an affect,—that is, 
of an up-and-down of emotional volume and tension. Perhaps 
we should do better to say that the sentence is the linguistic 
expression of an affect involving a single total experience, 
for an affect of higher order may be accompanied by the 


2 Τέχνη, par. 11. 8 De Arte Gramm. Ul, 15. 
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utterance of a succession of sentences, each of which 
corresponds to a subordinate up-and-down movement of the 
emotional curve. What we most need is not, however, a 
definition of the sentence or of the word,— we have a very 
decided naive feeling for these units, —but rather an under- 
standing of the difference between a succession of words, 
such as τρεῖς πόδας ἔχον and what we feel to be a single in- 
flected, derived, or compounded word, such as τρίπους. 

The phonetician, first of all, tells us that physical differ- 
ence there is none. His ear tells him, and the difficulties of 
orthographic separation above referred to prove to him, that 
there are in an utterance no pauses to indicate its structure. 
We have the proof in ourselves whenever we hear people 
speaking a language which we do not understand, for it is 
then beyond our power to find the word-divisions. What is 
it, then, that enables us to analyze utterances into words and 
morphologic elements ? 

To begin with, it is not any reflection of the speaker’s. 
Even people who have studied language and may be to an 
abnormal extent conscious of the facts of speech, utter many 
sentences every day without the least reflection upon their 
analysis. As a writer on logic puts it, we ought to write all 
our sentences with hyphens between the words; a phonetician 
would say that we ought not to indicate the word-division at 
all. The division of the sentence is not a reflective one; it 
is a matter of implication, and is due to the associational con- 
nections of the parts of the sound-sequence which constitutes 
the sentence, —as it were, to their connotation. A Latin 
sentence such as exibant is, like every sentence, primarily 
and so far as any logical reflection on the part of speaker or 
hearer may be concerned, a unit. The various parts of this 
sound-sequence, however, have been heard and uttered by 
the speaker (or the hearer) in other sentences and have, in 
these other earlier occurrences, always corresponded to an 
element of meaning which is present also in this new expe- 
rience accompanying the sentence erzbant. All these past 
occurrences of parts of the present sound-sequence exercise 
upon the latter the subtle force known to psychologists as 
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simultaneous association or fusion: they give them a tone of 
recognition which we, for our purposes, may speak of as their 
meaning. Thus the first part of the sound-sequence eribant 
owes its value to earlier utterances (heard and spoken from 
childhood on), such as ercessit, exégit, and the like; the next 
sound, to such as abirem, redimus, and the like; the next 
sound, -d-, has occurred also in numerous utterances, such as 
regebat, videbit, conabitur, in all of which it corresponded to 
a vague notion of continuity of action, past or future; the -a- 
has occurred also in vegébat, eram, fuerat, parallel with a 
semantic element of past time; the -z7, finally, is one of the 
most familiar sound-successions in the language, and has been 
heard and spoken innumerable times in sentences that ex- 
pressed an event in which more than one actor, including 
neither speaker nor hearer, performed an action or was the 
goal (object) of an action, e.g. dolent, conantur, délectantur, 
exeunt, and soon. Now, though all this dissection is far too 
clumsy to do justice to the intangible implication-values that 
are immediately and automatically involved in the speaking 
or hearing of the sentence exzbant, yet we can be sure that 
the meaning of this sentence to a Latin was due to these 
very associations, for we know that in language the sentences 
which a speaker may utter are not confined to those which 
he has actually heard before, but may consist of entirely new 
combinations of the habitual speech-elements. A speaker of 
Latin who happened never to have heard the form exibat 
could use it, and use it without the slightest consciousness 
of innovation, since he had many times heard exibant, ama- 
bat, amabant, and so on. In other words, we may, very 
clumsily, indicate the associational values in the sentence 
extbant by dividing it into ex-z-b-a-nt. 

If, now, we take the corresponding English sentence, 
Ocjwreowiyawt, we find a similar associational habituation of 
the different parts of the sound-sequence. δ) has occurred 
in dejdandjdit, Oejsédsow, and the like, where also there was 
a third person plural actor; wr in such expressions as wwz7- 
wrwéjtin, juwwroér, and so on; gow in letsgdw, downigow, 
and the like; zy, expressive of continued action, in hzjzrdajtzy, 
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ajmweéjity, and so on; aw?, in value like the Latin er-, in 
komandwt, hyjrendwt, and many other utterances; and here, 
as in the Latin sentence, these parts are in ordinary speech 
by no means drawn into the focus of the attention or ex- 
plicitly distinguished, but are rather, by the associative effect 
of their earlier occurrences, — one might almost say, mutely, 
—symbolic of the meaning. Their utterance in certain 
situations of experience, and the reproduction of a corre- 
sponding meaning whenever they are heard, is a matter of 
habit, not of explicit agreement or reflection. 

There are, however, occasions when we utter such a sen- 
tence with a full and explicit insistence upon some one part 
of it, and thus show a consciousness of its division into parts 
and try, indeed, to arouse the same consciousness in the 
hearer. Suppose that an element of the situation is in doubt 
or in question, for instance, the identity of those who went 
out. Then we say δέ) wrgowzyawt. Here it is no longer 
the mere implicit associational value of the sound-group δε) 
that lends it meaning; our attention, like a vivid spotlight, 
focuses this part of the utterance, singling it out from the 
rest; and the hearer’s attention, by the loud tone and other 
phonetic features, is drawn to it. We may similarly, if the 
time of the occurrence be in question, accent the wv and say 
d¢7 wr gowtyawt,and soon. One element, however, of those 
found by analysis to make up this sentence, we cannot so 
emphasize, namely the sound-group zy, expressive of conti- 
nuity of action. Its associational value is clear, but apper- 
ceptive value it can never have: it never falls into the focus 
of the attention. Besides this habit of never clearly consid- 
ering the element zy, we have another limiting its use: it is 
spoken after an element expressive of action, such as gow or 
vast, to which it lends the meaning of continuity, and it never 
occurs in any other connections. This, moreover, is true of 
all the parts of the Latin sentence which we have examined, 
exibant.* 


4 The sound-group ex-, to be sure, does occur in other connections, such as ex 
urbe venit, but it has then a different value, expressing spatial relation with regard 
to an object, not direction of movement: it is then a preposition, not an adverb. 
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This is the difference between a formative element and a 
word, of course: both recur as the expression of a constant 
element of meaning, but the formative element is bound to 
certain positions with regard to the other elements, while the 
word may occur in all kinds of connections; and, above all: 
while both occur usually as associatively determined parts of 
a sentence, the word may be focused by the attention (clearly 
apperceived), while the formative element never rises to this 
explicit recognition. 

It isa commonplace of psychology that, of these two forms 
of the structure of experience, the associative or passive, and 
the apperceptive or active, the former is the primary and 
usual one, the latter the more developed and rarer. The 
greater predominance of associational processes characterizes 
for us the mental habits of savages (sympathetic magic, and 
the like; cf., in connection with language, Lévy-Bruhl, Les 
fonctions mentales dans les sociétés inférieures, and Marrett, 
Anthropology ; Jespersen’s Progress in Language is, of course, 
familiar), the course of dreams, and morbid mental processes 
(Wundt, Grundriss der Psychologie). Opposed to all these, 
the higher phases of mental life, such as sane thinking or 
scientific reasoning, are characterized by the frequent and 
unhesitating resort, whenever the occasion demands, to apper- 
ceptive focusing of parts of an experience. 

It would be strange if linguistic history, as the agglutina- 
tion theory assumed, showed us a retrogressive development, 
—a development from forms of speech which allowed not 
only of associative but also of occasional apperceptive dis- 
tinction, toward forms which moved only and always in the 
dim realm of associative reminiscence. As a matter of fact, 
linguistic history, wherever we know it, shows us progress in 
the direction from associative toward apperceptive structure. 
Where in Old English one said gad zt, we express by a sepa- 
rate word both the actor and the tense: δε) a:r gowzy awt ; 
where in Latin one said Rémam it or Romam vadit, one uses 
in French a separate word for the direction and another for 
the actor: 2} va ἃ Rome. 

The differences, in this respect, between Latin or Old 
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English and the modern languages are of interest because 
of the accessibility of the historic relation and all that it 
implies, but the structure of Latin or of Old English is not 
so widely different from that of our speech. If actor, ac- 
tion, and tense are there expressed in one word, we find in 
other languages not only these elements, but also objects, 
direct and indirect, and other features of the experience, all 
expressed without the possibility of a single apperceptive 
articulation, that is, in one word. Thus in the Fox language 
(Jones and Michelson, Bulletin 40, U. S. Bureau of Ethnology), 
prat&’kwaiwéiwa, ‘He brings home a wife’ (pyd¢e ‘hither, 
home,’ ‘kwaw ‘long hair, woman,’ @ ‘her,’ wa ‘he’), nximd- 
winAtutAmawawa, ‘I shall go and ask him for it’ (wz ‘I, 
in future action,’ maw ‘go,’ nAtut ‘ask,’ Amaw ‘it, as 
secondary object,’ @ and wa, both referring to animate third 
person ). 

It is interesting to notice that the first and most important 
division which logical reflection has always demanded of the 
sentence, namely, that into subject and predicate, is one of 
the rarest, and, where we know the history, one of the latest, 
to receive a corresponding word-division in the sentence: in 
Latin, Greek, and Sanskrit subject and predicate are usually 
both expressed in the verb-form: in Slavic and most of the 
Romance languages both possibilities are open (Italian canta 
or ella canta, Polish spzewa or ona Spiewa). 

_ In our languages we have in some cases the choice between 
the two methods of expression, one by a single word and one 
by a succession of several words. Thus, we may speak of a 
horse-tamer or a tamer of horses. The former kind of expres- 
sion obviously analyzes itself into the elements Zorse and 
tamer, and linguistic scholars, taking for granted that our 
analysis corresponds to the historic occurrence, are wont to 
assume that such compound words are the product of a coa- 
lescence of independent words. This assumption meets with 
a very significant difficulty: the farther back we go in trac- 
ing the history of our languages, the less resemblance do the 
parts of such compounds bear to the individual words from 
which it is supposed that they were derived. Thus in An- 
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cient Greek the parts of the word ἱππόδαμος differ from any 
independently occurring forms; ἵππο- differs from any actual 
form of ἵππος, and -δαμός ‘tamer,’ is a type of formation 
rarely found outside of compound words. Similarly, the τρι- 
of τρίπους does not occur as an independent word. Any one 
who reads Brugmann’s section on noun-compounds (Grund- 
γῖ55, 112,1, 49 ff.) or the second volume of Wackernagel’s 
monumental Sanskrit Grammar will be impressed by the end- 
less deviations, exceeding all possibilities of accidental or sec- 
ondary development, of composition-stems from independent 
words, ¢.g. Greek κυδρός κυδιάνειρα, πατήρ ὄπατρος. The most 
widespread of these deviations, the type of ἵππος ἱππόδαμος, 
is so. obtrusive that it has given rise to the supplementary 
theory that these compounds go back to a time (postulated 
ad hoc) when uninflected stems were used as words, and 
used, the compounds compel one further to assume, in the 
value of any and every case-relation. So Brugmann (Grun- 
driss, 1", 1, 78); upon this theory Jacobi has built his specu- 
lations in Compositum und Nebensatz. Needless to say that 
the whole assumption that compound words are historically 
the result of a coalescence has no other support than the cir- 
cumstance that we analyze them into elements more or less 
closely resembling single words, — exactly as Bopp analyzed 
out of the personal verb-forms certain elements more or less 
closely resembling personal pronouns. In neither case does 
the analysis justify a historical assumption. Quite on the 
contrary, the farther back we go into history, the less do the 
elements of compounds resemble single words: we have every 
reason to believe that the compound words of the Indo-Euro- 
pean languages represent an older type of formation in which 
meanings that are now usually expressed in several words 
were still merged into one word whose divisions had only an 
associative identity, a word comparable to the formations 
of the American languages. The possibility of breaking up 
the sentence into those smaller units which we are accustomed 
to look upon as corresponding to simple words was of later de- 
velopment, exactly as the possibility of separating actor from ac- 
tion in Latin or Germanic speech has developed in historic times. 
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The compound word remained in use where its meaning 
had undergone transference or specialization and differed, 
accordingly, from that of the now more favored collocation 
of simple words. This accounts for the persistence of such 
types as the so-called exocentric compounds, ὠκύπτερος ‘ hav- 
ing quick wings,’ English /ong-nose ‘one who has a long 
nose, and, in general, for our habit of using compounds 
where we mean something more specific than what would be 
expressed by a collocation, e.g. blue-bird, as opposed to blue 
bird. 

-To recite the evidence for this view would be to tell the 
entire story of compound words in the Indo-European lan- 
guages.° So much, however, is certain, that, here as elsewhere, 
the course of linguistic history has been from associational 
articulation of the utterance toward apperceptive structure ; 
and that the grammarian’s dissection of words, though of 
infinite practical value, must not mislead us into thinking that 
language is really a pasting together, by means of hyphens 
or a similar agency, of the elements which this dissection 
may reveal. ᾿ 


5 An interesting task, which I have undertaken and hope some day to finish. 
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VII.— The Thank-offering and Greek Religious Thought 


By PrRoFEssoR JOSEPH WILLIAM HEWITT 


WESLEYAN UNIVERSITY 


OF all types of sacrifice that have prevailed among men, 
the thank-offering, at its purest, is probably the highest and 
noblest. If at the root of all sacrifice lies the desire to “ get 
right with God,” to secure, by one means or another, the fax” 
deorum, the thank-offering, in its purest form, does this with 
the least admixture of unworthy motives. 

It need scarcely be said that the thank-offering is the 
result of an evolution; elsewhere! I have tried to trace some 
of its steps, and even to recapitulate the process is beyond 
my present scope and intention. I shall call attention only 
to certain aspects of the rite which have a more especial bear- 
ing on my present subject. 

Apparently the thank-offering is far from a primitive form 
of sacrifice. Nor is gratitude, its emotional basis, a primitive 
emotion. It has often been pointed out that savages are toa 
remarkable degree lacking in gratitude, and that, in the moral 
_ development of the race, gratitude enters only late. But to 
the travellers’ accounts of savage ingratitude Westermarck? 
takes exception. His criticism does succeed in weakening 
the charge by throwing doubt on its universal application, but 
he does not succeed in breaking it down. And the lack of 
real gratitude in savage religion Westermarck seems to admit 
when he says ὃ “‘ The savage is not so irrational as to make 
offerings to beings from whom he expects. no benefits in re- 
turn.” For a real thank-offering is not prospective; it is, 
rather, retrospective. Again, Westermarck says‘ that on the 
Gold Coast worship is the result, not only of fear, but of the 
hope of getting direct advantage or protection. Here, too, 
the true thank-offering has no place. Yet in somewhat quali- 


1“QOn the Development of the Thank-offering among the Greeks,” 7.4.P.A. 
XLII, 95 ff. 

2 Origin and Development of the Moral Ideas, 11, 155. 

8 Jb, 614. 4 Jb, 615. 
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fied language he goes on to maintain that even savages make 
sacrifices of thanksgiving to their gods, for instance,’ in Fiji 
“a kind of thank-offering’” was “sometimes presented to 
the deities.’”’ This there is no reason to question, for some 
savages have reached a higher stage of religious development 
than others, — after all, “savages” is a very loose and ambig- 
uous term and may include men in very different degrees of 
civilization, — but certain of the rites mentioned by Wester- 
marck may equally well be something else. ‘When certain 
natives of Eastern Central Africa ... . return home laden with 
venison . . ., they know that they are indebted to ‘their old 
relative’ for their good fortune, and give him a thank-offer- 
ing.”® This looks like ancestor-worship,’ which does not 
usually take the form of thank-offering, but is inspired rather 
by the desire to keep on good terms with beings possessing 
such powers for ill. If the “thank-offering” to “their old 
relative” consisted, as seems likely, of a bit of the venison, 
we might compare the Roman sacrifice of a fragment of the 
meal to the Lar,’ or the offering of the first bite of all food 
and the first swallow of all drink to the Lettish deity Ceroklis,? 
neither of which rites seems to have been a thank-offering, 
though it might easily become such. It seems to me that 
Westermarck is much nearer the truth when he goes on to 
say Ὁ “Yet we have reason to suspect that the gratitude of 
the sacrificer is commonly of the kind which La Rochefoucauld 
defined as ‘a secret desire to receive greater benefits in the 
future,’”’ 2.6. is more correctly precautionary, conciliatory, or 
propitiatory, or is even, as Westermarck goes on to hint, 
merely the payment of a previously made vow, — almost 
a purely business transaction, which contains little more 
gratitude than is felt by him who pays his baker’s bill. 

Of course, with moral advancement, gratitude appears, 
and, ultimately, though not necessarily at once, the thank- 


50 7.: δὶ δ 7.8; 
7 Compare the Russian custom of giving a bit of food and drink to the dead at 
the memorial meal; Schrader, Die /ndogermanen, 134. . 


8 Ovid, Fasti, v1, 305 f.; Hor. Odes, Iv, 5, 33 ff.; Reinach, Orpheus, 214. 
9 Schrader, of. cit. 54. 10 Op. εἴ, 615 f. ~ 
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offering comes into being. The speed of their evolution 
varies with the character of the people. Among the ancient 
Romans, gratitude was not a prominent characteristic.' But 
in time they came not only to feel gratitude but to give it 
expression in their religious rites, though not so fully, nor 
so early as Fowler seems to think, for I cannot agree with 
him in finding any considerable element of gratitude in the 
votum. Inearly Rome, as in most early worship, the thank- 
offering was far from prominent; it was a slow development 
and matured late. 

I have tried to show in another paper” that the origin of 
the thank-offering in Greece was, in a sense, almost fortui- 
tous, — that something or other, in several instances scarcely 
more than accident, gave a tone of thanksgiving to a rite of 
quite a different character. But, of course, without some pre- 
disposing cause, not that turn, but some other, would have 
been given to the payment of the vow, to the sacrificial ban- 
quet, to the sacrifice of propitiation. That pre-disposing 
cause must have been a changing idea of God, which made, 
for example, a rite of thanksgiving grow where a rite of pro- 
pitiation had been before. God is no longer sinister, but 
friendly ; the proper attitude toward him is not terror, but 
affectionate respect. Without such a change of attitude, the 
rite of thanksgiving could scarcely have found an atmosphere 
in which it could live and flourish. 

And yet I believe not only that the idea of God profoundly 
influenced the origin and development of the rite, but that the 
rite had a distinct retroactive effect on the idea of God. 
Repeated sacrifices of this type gave that idea a fulness of 


ll Fowler, Religious Experience of the Roman People, 252. 

12 Of. cit, 202. 

18 Of. cit. 267, ἢ. 16. The elaborate supplicationes decreed as expressions of 
joy and described especially by Caesar, Cicero, and Livy, must not mislead us. 
Their name indicates their originally propitiatory character. See Walde, Laz. 
etym. Worterb. s.v. Several early instances are definitely called propitiation. 
See Livy, lI, 7, 7; cp. 5,14. They became feasts of thanksgiving (/d. xxx, 17, 
6) probably because they were the fulfilment of vows offered at the beginning of 
a war (Jd. XLI, 21, 11). 

7 .AP.A. XLII, 95 ff. 
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content and a sharpness of outline it could not have had be- 
fore; it stabilized the all too fleeting notion of the advanced 
thinker; it furnished him a form in which he might express 
the precious thought which would otherwise have been lost 
from his own consciousness, and a vessel in which he might 
transmit it to others, With a glimpse of new and loftier 
notions of God it furthered the more salutary type of anthro- 
pomorphism, the reflection in deity, not of man’s weaknesses 
and foibles, but of his excellences. Diodorus says that 
among the Druids no sacrifice was made without the partici- 
pation of a philosopher, διὰ yap τῶν ἐμπείρων τῆς θείας φύσεως 
ὡσπερεί τινων ὁμοφώνων τὰ χαριστήρια τοῖς θεοῖς φασι δεῖν 
προσφέρειν καὶ διὰ τούτων οἴονται δεῖν τἀγαθὰ αἰτεῖσθαι.1 He 
thus recognizes a close connection between a true and worthy 
knowledge of God and this loftiest type of sacrifice. The 
connection is one of reciprocal cause and effect. The loftier 
notion of God, attained by some thoughtful man, gave the 
first impulse to the rite, but for the shallower mass of men it 
was the rite that taught the lesson. And even for the 
thinker, the regular or recurrent practice of the ritual, like 
that of the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, must have 
enhanced the depth and influence of the ideas that lay at the 
root of the ceremony. 

One important and beneficent result of the thank-offering 
lay in the fact that it afforded an outlet for a highly moral 
and wholly laudable emotion, but one which might easily 
find too little exercise in the field of religion. It is a general, 
though, of course, not an inevitable, tendency of worship to 
confine itself to harmful and malevolent deities. The motive 
of sacrifice is all too often fear, and it is sometimes chiefly 
those deities which inspire fear that receive sacrifice. In the 
following words, quoted by Professor Hopkins from the 
Mahabharata, we see how little of disinterested sacrifice such 
a religion could contain: ‘“ Men worship Civa, the destroyer, 
because they fear him; Vishnu, the preserver, because they 


46 Diod.. V, 33, 4: 
16 Compare the two acts of worship distinguished in Plato, Euthyphro, 14 C: 
τὸ θύειν δωρεῖσθαί ἐστι τοῖς θεοῖς, τὸ δ᾽ εὔχεσθαι αἰτεῖν τοὺς θεούς ; 
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hope from him; but who worships Brahman, the creator? 
His work is done.’ Fear and the desire to secure favor, 
which is often only another way of saying the fear of ill con- 
sequences, fall far short of the moral possibilities of religion. 
Now, one service rendered by the thank-offering was that it 
afforded opportunity for disinterested sacrifice by giving it a 
rational basis and made it possible to maintain the worship 
of a non-malevolent deity. In a curious passage of the de 
Iside et Ostride ® Plutarch says that Zoroaster taught men to 
offer to Oromasdes εὐκταῖα καὶ χαριστήρια, to Ahriman ἀπο- 
τρόπαια καὶ σκυθρωπά. But not every nation has a Zoroaster 
to direct its religious life, and there are peoples which con- 
fine their worship largely to keeping on good terms with evil 
powers. The logical and very often the actual outcome of 
this is devil-worship.” However, even the deity who received 
sacrifices of thanksgiving was not always of an unqualifiedly 
friendly nature. We hear in Dionysius” of a sacrifice to 
Zeus Deimatios after escape from terror, for it was often felt 
that the god who sent the trouble was best fitted to remove it. 
Now, the most prominent and most naturally emphasized at- 
tribute of such a deity was precisely his need of placation. 
These untoward aspects were emphasized by the sacrifice of 
propitiation. On the contrary, the thank-offering, laying 
stress, as it did, upon the good and benevolent aspects of the 
divine nature, fostered the conception of a mild and kindly 
deity, and, further (for such a conception was in itself nothing 
novel), supplied inducement and encouragement to the active 
worship of such a deity. 

The thank-offering thus contained lofty moral possibilities. 
But these were not always fully realized. The reason for 
this was sometimes crass conservatism and immobility. Some 
of the Dorian stock seem to have been slow to grasp the new 
idea. The Spartans were particularly remarkable for being 
the only nation in Greece that offered no sacrifice of thanks- 


1 India Old and New, 113. “ Not a mere phrase,” adds Professor Hopkins, 
“‘for in India to-day there are thousands of temples to Civa and Vishnu, but only 


two to Brahman.” 
18 369 E. 19 Westermarck, of. cit, 11, 613 f. 20 Dion. Hal. vI, 90, I. 
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giving for a victory. The reason that was given for this curi- 
ous fact was, we may be sure, a fanciful invention to flatter 
Spartan pride. The Spartans, it was said, were so used to 
victory that they did not consider that such a commonplace 
event required a sacrifice.24_ The true reason was probably 
that they had not attained to the notion of a god who required 
not only the sacrifice of propitiation before battle — they 
were not so accustomed to battle as to omit this??— but a 
sacrifice of thanksgiving after a conflict; still. less had they 
risen to the idea that such a sacrifice was not demanded by 
the deity, but was quite fitting as a voluntary expression of 
gratitude. 

For even where the thank-offering had come into being, 
there was a fatal tendency to think of it as compulsory, to 
dread disaster from its omission, to drag it back to something 
allied to an offering of propitiation. I call this tendency fatal 
because I find in it an important reason why the thank-offering 
failed to rise to the height of its moral possibilities. Men 
who had all their lives been subject to the bondage of propi- 
tiatory sacrifice to irascible deities might perform a thank- 
offering in the first flush of grateful consciousness, when the 
aid of a god had been vouchsafed them at some crisis; but 
with such religious training as theirs, it was almost inevitable 
that they should be haunted by the thought, “ What will the 
god do to us if we do not thus acknowledge his aid? He 
will smite us with disaster. Then let us sacrifice to him that 
he may not visit his anger upon us.” The tone of apprehen- 
sion is well reproduced in the closing words on the stele dedi- 
cated by Xenophon to Artemis:”8 ἂν δέ τις μὴ ποίῃ ταῦτα, TH 

21 Plut. Agesilaus, 33. 

22 Xenophon in the Resp. Lac. 13, 2 f. details the elaborate sacrifices employed 
by the Spartans before battle; cp. 13, 8 and Paus. Ix, 13, 4; Plut. Zyc. 22. It 
is interesting to observe that Plutarch mentions three times a sacrifice to the 
Muses before battle, so that the warriors may exhibit deeds worthy of mention 
and glorious recollection (7752, Lac. 238 B; cp. Zyc. 21 and de Cohib. γα, 458 
E). Worship before battle, however, is very likely to be propitiation. Then, 
too, any worship of the Muses can scarcely be very ancient at Sparta, for these 
deities came into Peloponnesus from the north (Farnell, Cults of the Greek 


States, V, 435 f.). With the citations from Plutarch cp. also Paus. II, 17, 5. 
8 Anat. NV; 3, 13: 
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θεῷ μελήσει. An oracle found in the speech of Demosthenes 
against Meidias™ imposes a penalty ὅτι τὰς ὥρας παρηνέγκατε 
τῆς θυσίας καὶ τῆς θεωρίας, and these were apparently offer- 
ings of thanksgiving. Arrian” catalogues the mishaps that 
are likely to befall the hunter who forgets Artemis Agrotera 
and Pan, and he reminds his readers that Teucer lost his 
contest ἐπειδὴ μὴ ἐπηύξατο τῷ ᾿Απόλλωνι. ~In both these 
latter instances the writer is probably thinking of a νον 
made before the hunt and the contest respectively. But as 
the payment of the vow was often considered a thank-offering, 
it amounts to saying that Teucer lost his contest because he 
did not promise to sacrifice a thank-offering if he succeeded, 
while Meriones won, because he did make such a promise.” 
Already in Homer” Artemis sends disaster 
χωσαμένη, 6 οἱ ov τι θαλύσια 3 youve ἀλωῆς 
Οἰνεὺς pe’, ἄλλοι δὲ θεοὶ δαίνυνθ᾽ ἑκατόμβας, 

and a curious passage in Plutarch® relates that Camillus, 
having vowed to dedicate a tenth if he should capture Veii, 
forgot his vow. How far the payment of the vow was con- 
sidered to be thank-offering is seen from the requirement that 
he atone for his negligence by thank-offering as well as by 
propitiation: μάντεις ἤγγελλον ἐπὶ τοῖς ἱεροῖς προφαίνεσθαι 
θεῶν μῆνιν ἱλασμοῦ καὶ χαριστηρίων δεομένην. 

Wundt*! has remarked that thank-offering and propitiatory 
offering are one in their object, which is to win God’s favor, 
and certain it is that, so long as thank-offering is felt to be 
not entirely voluntary, but a duty that must be performed, it 
is constantly in danger of being degraded to the propitiatory 
rite from which in certain cases it seems actually to have 


8 Sx5, 53. 3 Cyneg. 36, 1f. 

26 Cp. Aesch. Sept. 276f.: ἐπεύχομαι θήσειν τροπαῖα, but also Xen. Cyr. VII, 7, 3: 
ἔθυε. . . ὧδε ἐπευχόμενος... δέχεσθε τάδε καὶ τελεστήρια. . . Kal χαριστήρια, 
etc. 

7 Arr, lic. TILAK, $331. 


29 Though not originally thank-offerings, θαλύσια came to be so considered 
(7.A.P.A. XLII, 97). Whatever their significance in the earliest form of the 
story, there can be no doubt that, for the average reader of Homer, the narrative 
was a warning against the omission of the thank-offering. 

89 Camillus, 7 fin. 81 Wythus und Religion, i, 338. 
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sprung. In air so polluted such a delicate emotion as grati- 
tude cannot flourish. If it persists at all, it persists only in 
combination with less worthy motives, such as the love of 
display, self-advertisement, or some other form of selfishness. 
Pausanias declares that he does not know whether the Cnidi- 
ans built their treasury ἐπὶ νίκῃ τινί, or to show their prosper- 
ity, and we may well suppose that the two motives were often 
so closely intertwined as to be indistinguishable. Thank- 
offerings seem to have demanded a less elaborate and costly 
ritual than the rites of propitiation,® and one reason for the 
spread of the former may have been that they afforded a 
cheap and easy means of securing the favor of the gods: To 
the question how he worships the gods to make them his 
friends, Hermogenes answers: Nal μὰ τὸν A’... καὶ μάλα 
εὐτελῶς. ᾿Επαινῶ τε yap αὐτοὺς οὐδὲν δαπανῶν, ὧν Te διδόασιν 
ἀεὶ av παρέχομαι, εὐφημῶ τε ὅσα ἂν δύνωμαι, etc. 

With all this salutary tendency to emphasize and popularize 
nobler and milder ideas of God, there was, latent or active, 
a more sinister tendency. That feeling of nervous anxiety 
towards the unseen, which Fowler calls ve/igzo,® became less 
prominent; in some cases there arose a feeling of something 
like familiarity with the gods, and this, especially among the 
Ionians, sometimes found in the gods the most delicious sub- 
jects for burlesque. A poor service to religion would be 
rendered by any rite that tended to diminish the “sense of 
dependence ’”’ that lies at the root of all religion. But the 
fundamental sense of dependence is very hard to eliminate, 
and unquestionably the normal effect of a thank-offering was 
to hold in the very forefront of consciousness the feeling that 
all blessings came to man from divine powers Ἵ and to em- 
phasize rather than to diminish man’s sense of his dependence 
upon them. 

82 7.A.P.A. XL, 99 f. Cp. Diphilus, frag. 43, 13 f. Kock. 

83 This is not to deny that they could, on occasion, be made very costly and 
elaborate. 

34 Xen. Symp. 4, 49. 

85 Religious Experience of the Roman People, 41. 


86 Fiske, /dea of God, 62; cp. Harvard Theol, Rev. Vil, 385. 
87 Plato, Euthyphro, 14 E f. 
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It was probably in public rather than in private worship 
that the thank-offering took its rise.5 Certainly the instance 
in which we can best trace the historical development of a 
rite of thanksgiving is the public celebration of the victory 
of Marathon.” In many recorded instances it is difficult or 
impossible to determine whether a given rite was public or 
private. Here and there the word δημοσίᾳ 32 is used, or we 
are told that an offering takes place on behalf of the senate 
or the people; but even in such cases the ceremony was 
sometimes performed by private individuals out of their own 
resources.4 There can be no question that, whatever its 
origin, the rite rapidly won a place in the religious life of the 
individual # and was supported by moral sanctions. Already 
in Aristophanes * it is a just act, that is, an act of common 
justice, and in Sophocles it is an act of piety. Heracles is 
made to say: * ὅταν  πορθῆτε γαῖαν, εὐσεβεῖν τὰ πρὸς θεούς, 
which it is natural to interpret, ‘‘do not forget to render the 
gods their due thank-offering.” Sallustius, the Neo-platonist, 
says, ‘Since we have received everything from the gods 
and it is right to pay the giver some tithe of his gifts, we pay 
such a tithe of possessions in votive offerings, of bodies in 
gifts of hair and adornment, and of life in sacrifices.” Fail- 
ure to perform thank-offering is branded as impiety and grave 
dishonor to the gods. In describing the marks of an impious 
man Apuleius says: nec dis rurationis . . . segetes ullas aut 
vitis aut gregis primitias impertit.” It is because the chorus 


thinks that the mail-clad lord of war may be angry with Ajax 


for dishonor to his aiding spear * that they ask if he has taken 
such dire vengeance. But sometimes the thank-offering seems 
to be deemed an act of special virtue, one that preéminently 


88. 7.A.P.A, XLIII, 109. 89 7b, 101 ἢ. 

49 E.g. Dion. Hal. xX, 54, 1. 41 Dittenberger, Sy//. 649, 23 ff. 

42 Plato, Euthyphro, 14 B: σῴζει τὰ τοιαῦτα τοὺς τε ἰδίους οἴκους καὶ τὰ κοινὰ 
τῶν πόλεων. 

43 Plut. 840: ἀνθ᾽ ὧν ἐγὼ πρὸς τὸν θεὸν | προσευξόμενος ἥκω δικαίως ἔνθαδι; 
cp. 844. 

44 Phil. 1440 f. 

45 On the Gods and the World, 16, translated by Murray, Four Stages of Greek 
Religion (p. 208). | 

46 Apol. 56, 519. 47 Soph. 47. 179 ff. 
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manifests piety, if it does not manifest preéminent piety. 
Aristides ® says: τοῖς δὲ θεοῖς πρέποντα χαριστήρια τούτων 
ἀπήγαγον... καὶ φανερὰν ἅπασι τὴν ἑαυτῶν ἀρέτην ἣν εἴς τε 
θεοὺς καὶ ἀνθρώπους εἶχον κατέστησαν. 

There is some question whether an unsolicited blessing was 
felt to require a thank-offering. Keller * maintains that in 
Homer there is no clear case of thank-offering for any favor 
that had not specifically been requested. In view of the close 
connection between the thank-offering and the payment of 
the vow, this is nothing other than what we might expect. 
I have previously ὅθ expressed my conviction that we find in 
Homer very little that is unequivocally thank-offering. But 
when once gratitude to God and its ritual manifestation had 
become established as moral and religious duties, it was in- 
evitable that thank-offering be paid as much for unexpected 
and unsolicited benefits as for those that succeeded painful 
prayer and earnest solicitation,— perhaps even more, for 
the latter might seem wrung from a half-reluctant deity, the 
former exhibited God’s beneficence at its brightest, undimmed 
by any cloud of reluctance. Blessings freely given for our 
pleasure may well arouse the desire to give the gods pleasure 
in return. 

For the gods are pleased with the thank-offering (χαρίεντα 
δῶρα 51) as with the dedicatory gift (ἡσθεῖσαι δόσει ™), perhaps 
not wholly for the gift itself, but because, as Aelian™ says, 
they do not want us to be ungrateful or forgetful. So the 
offering must be made ungrudgingly and with cheerfulness. 


τοιαῦτ᾽ ἐπεύχου μὴ φιλοστόνως θεοῖς": 


Especially if one is paying a vow, he has no excuse for deny- 
ing God his due, when God has fulfilled his part of the con- 
tract. It is a very serious matter to pay a whit less than has 
been vowed. On the other hand, there is no obligation what- 
ever to pay more. Yet on occasion it is not an unhandsome 
48 11, 200, p. 265 Dind. 
49 Homeric Society, 128; “ prayers were mostly vows,” 2d. 140. 


OT APA. Sa, 67; 51 Ar. Plut, 849. 
52 Anthol. Pal. V1, 203, 11. 58 Frag, 101. 54 Aesch. Sept. 280. 
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thing to do. Xenophon says of Agesilaus: καὶ θαρρῶν 
πλείονα ἔθυεν, ἢ ὀκνῶν ηὔχετο. The context, with its mention 
of gratitude (θεοῖς χάριν nde), shows that we are here at the 
point where the payment of the vow is passing into thank- 
offering, and the door is ajar that leads to expensive and 
even extravagant sacrifice as a manifestation of abundant 
gratitude. But Roman ‘canniness’ and Greek moderation 
alike long tended to prevent lavish expenditure in the thank- 
offering. Μηδὲν ἄγαν. To violate the canon of moderation is 
evidence of bad taste, of superstition, or even of low-down 
political trickery and knavery. Ammianus® speaks of Julian 
as superstitiosus magis quam sacrorum legitimus observator, 
innumeras Sine parsimonia pecudes mactans, and the sausage- 
seller and Cleon outbid each other in the magnificence of 
the thank-offering they would decree to Artemis.” Only here 
and there, probably chiefly in late writers,* is expressed the 
idea that the worth of the rite is connected in any way with 
the size and beauty of the objects offered, but over against 
this is set the worthier notion that for the gods’ goodness any 
worthy return is impossible. It is not for pay that the gods 
benefit us, but they do not want us to be ungrateful or for- 
getful.© The rite is more for our sakes than for theirs. 
They can dispense with receiving it,®! but it is not well for 
man’s religious wellbeing to refrain from giving it. 

Consequently a ritual of thank-offering is kept up. Some- 
times it is obscured by a banquet, but in such cases the fact 
is, apparently, that the sacrifice has assumed the banquet 
form. In Greece there could scarcely be a banquet of meat 
without a sacrifice. The note of rejoicing may obscure the 
sacrificial aspect but does not eliminate it. In one or two 
instances there is no mention either of sacrifice or banquet. 
It would be rash to conclude that the thank-offering had been 

ὅδ, Aves. 11, 2. 

56 Amm. Marc. xXV, 4, 17. δ] Ar. Eg. 654 ff. 

58 Aristides, I, 540, pp. 798 f. Dind., but there is a hint of it in Soph. 24. 457 f. 

59 Xen. Mem. IV, 3, 15. 

60 Ael. frag. 101. The pay aspect of the thank-offering is one I hope to discuss 


on another occasion. 
61 Plato, Zuthyphro, 15 A, 13C. 
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quite deritualized or fully moralized, for in at least one in- 
stance ™ the failure to mention ritual act is evidently quite 
accidental. . But it is a distinct encroachment on the ritual- 
istic thank-offering when grateful memory is elevated to the 
position of an acceptable sacrifice. Doubtless the anniver- 
sary character of many of these rites tended to make of them ᾿ 
memorials instead of sacrifices; or, since the two aspects are 
not fundamentally inconsistent, perhaps we should say that 
the anniversary character tended to bring the memorial aspect 
into prominence at the expense of the vividness of the emotion 
of gratitude. Not that the ritual was immediately dropped, 
but, apparently, the material sacrifice of some animal or other 
valuable ultimately gave way to the less tangible offering of 
a grateful memory. In the mysteries of Isis as described by 
Apuleius,® the thanks of the initiate were practically a hymn 
of praise to the goddess. He recognizes his inability to do 
much in the way of sacrifice but promises to remember her 
features and ponder her xumen sanctissimum. The hymn 
became an acceptable substitute for sacrifice. Agesilaus, 
who always thanked the gods for his successes, seems to 
have preferred to do so by hymns rather than by sacrifices. 
Aristides ® is doubtless in error when he says that the first 
ἀπαρχαί were those of words, but he probably represents his 
own time with some fidelity when he continues τὰς (ἀπαρχάς) 
ἀπὸ TOV λόγων, αἷς ἔτι Kal νῦν χαίρειν μάλιστα τοὺς θεοὺς 
λόγος αἰρεῖ. 

It can scarcely be doubted that something of the vogue 
which the thank-offering came to enjoy was due to the jolli- 
fication to which it so readily lent itself. Only in abnormal 
and exceptional cases did the sacrifice of propitiation permit 
the worshippers to partake of the sacrificial meat. Usually 


62 Herod. rv, 136. 68 Met. ΧΙ, 25 ff. 

64 Xen. Ages. 11, 2. Cf. Plato, Leges, 801 E, Porph. de Adst. 1, 34. Much 
later, Synesius, in a passage quoted in Stephanus’ Lex., but which I have been 
unable to locate precisely, speaks of hymns not as a substitute for sacrifice but as 
themselves a species of sacrifice — χαριστηρίους ὕμνους τῷ θεῷ ἀποθύσαντες, ὥσπερ 
εἰώθαμεν. 

66 Aristides, 11, 101, p. 136 Dind; cp. Hebrews, xiii, 15. 

66 Stengel, Die griechischen Kultusaltertiimer, 119. 
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it was holocaust,— burned entire to the deity. With the 
thank-offering, Jewish®™ as well as Greek, it was quite other- 
wise. There seems good reason to believe that certain forms 
of thank-offering, νικητήρια and εὐαγγέλια, were derived from 
a celebration banquet;® certainly banquets held a prominent 
place in the thanksgiving rite. This is, of course, the point 
of the efforts made by Cleon and the sausage-seller to outbid 
each other in the popular favor.® . The sacrifice was to sup- 
ply the people with a festal meal. The deity and his grace 
once formally acknowledged, nothing remained but to enjoy 
the good things, and as this occupied the larger part of the 
time, so it came to engage the larger part of the attention. 
To Diodorus a banquet seems to be an essential, even she 
essential part of the feast. In the festivities attendant upon 
the healing of Plutus,“ a good deal is said of banquet and 
dance, but little or nothing about anything that seems to the 
modern mind distinctly religious. Of course, in their origin, 
both sacrificial banquet and dance are religious, but it is not 
their religious but their social side that is emphasized in our 
accounts of these ceremonies. The sacrificial side is either 
quite obscured or is confined to a mere libation to the deity, 
as in one instance even as early as Homer.” It is on the 
human rejoicing that the stress is laid.73 We are led to sus- 
pect that in many instances the real reason for holding the 
celebration was not so much to display gratitude as to enjoy 
a good meal and participate in a general jollification. In 
certain cases we have no mention of a banquet even; per- 
haps it was omitted, perhaps it is taken for granted. In such 
cases we hear much of the dance, especially in Euripides.“ 

687 Josephus, Anz. III, 9, I. 8.7 4:7 .A. SEIN, 106 f: 69 Ar. Eg. 654 ff. 

Τὸ Diod. Iv, 21, 4: κατέθυσε... πᾶσαν τὴν δεκάτην, εὐωχίας ποιῶν συνεχεῖς καὶ 
πολυδαπάνους. XVII, ΙΟΟ, 1: θύσας. . . σωτήρια μεγάλας ἑστιάσεις τῶν φίλων 
érocetro;’ cf. XVI, 55; XX, 63, 1; XX, 76, 6. 


1 Ar. Plut. 288, 644, 761. The just man does bring his old shoes as a dedi- 
catory offering (348 f.) 


χαρίεντά γὙ ἥκεις δῶρα τῷ θεῷ φέρων. 
72 71,x,578f. Here it has not dwindled, it has not yet developed. 


73 Longus, IV, 25, 2: θύσαντες Διὶ Σωτῆρι συμπόσιον συνεκρότουν. 
% Eur. £7. 859, 864, 875, Herc. Fur. 761 ff.; cf. Phoen. 315 ff. 
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But a passage in the 707: 18 makes it pretty clear that in these 
cases sacrifice and the banquet were not necessarily dispensed 
with. 

The last step in the moralizing of the thank-offering is 
taken when the principle of Agesilaus, that God is no less 
pleased with holy deeds than with holy sacrifices, is carried 
to its logical conclusion. Then, and then only, the path lies 
open to the conception that the best manifestation of grati- 
tude to God is a good use of what he sends us, that even as 
the best sacrifice of propitiation is a broken spirit and a con- 
trite heart, so the best sacrifice of thanksgiving is a cheerful 
spirit and a determination to do the will of the gods. 


7% Eur. Jon, 1123 f. and 1130 f. 
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VIII. — Horace, Sermones, i, 1 


By PrRoFEssoOR CHARLES KNAPP 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


In his introductory note to Horace, Sermones, 1, 1, Palmer 
(ed. 4, 1891, p. 113) wrote as follows: 


There are in reality two subjects, discontent and avarice, but 
Horace tries to treat them as one, and the suture is apparent. The 
different individuals, who, discontented with their lot, are struggling 
to attain a competence, are regarded as so many phases οἵ the ava- 
rus, 28-40. Hence discontent ceases to be the salient feature of 
attack, and the grasping and meanness of the avarus are satirized on 
to 108, when Horace, feeling that he had strayed from his original 
theme, suddenly reverts to it, and cleverly interlaces his two subjects 
together. 


These words are typical of a good deal of the criticism of 
this sermo. In his Horace and the Elegiac Poets, 62, Sellar, 
discussing this sevmo, declares, among other things, that 
Horace “has no claim to be a systematic thinker.” Kiess- 
ling (ed. 4, by Heinze, 1910, p. 2) says: 


Von hier (1.6. from verse 22) fiihrt keine Briicke zu den folgenden 
Erorterungen, so sorgfaltig auch Horaz den Bruch zu verdecken 
sucht, und so geschickt auch die Wiederholung der Eingangsworte 
im Schlussabschnitt den Schein der Einheitlichkeit des Ganzen zu 
erwecken weiss. Wir haben es also mit keiner in sich geschlossenen 
Konzeption des Dichters zu tun, bei der solche Inkonsequenzen un- 
erklarlich waren. 


He then suggests that Horace, bent primarily on “ Reichtum 
der Motive und Lebhaftigkeit der Darstellung,” prefixed to 
his observations on avaritza, which he drew mostly from 
Greek writings Περὶ Φιλοπλουτίας, materials got from other 
sources, possibly also Greek, z.e. “die dramatisch-lebendige 
Schilderung der μεμψιμοιρία. . . ohne dass es ihm gelungen 
ware, die Spuren dieses Verfahrens vollig zu verwischen.” 
See also Kiessling-Heinze on Horace, Sevm. 1, 1, 108. 
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To test these and similar dicta, I aim to present a careful 
analysis and criticism of the serymo. Old points will, I hope, 
be set in new light or will be fitted together better in a well- 
rounded whole; new points will be made. Further, particular 
parts of the sevmo will be discussed exhaustively. . 

Horace begins by appealing to Maecenas for an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon that every man is discontented (1- 3). 
With Kiessling we may note the stylistic value of the ques- 
tion form in these verses. In asking at once for an explana- 
tion of the phenomenon named, Horace takes for granted 
that Maecenas (2.5. every reader, every other person) is as 
thoroughly convinced as he is himself of the existence of the 
phenomenon; thus the assertion that men are discontented 
has behind it the weight of the personalities of all mankind. 

Accordingly, we must admit that the passage O fortunati 
mercatores . . . Fabitum (4-14) is not necessary, either as 
justification of the assumption which underlies I-3, or as 
illustration of that assumption.?, Horace seems to suffer 
here from the cause which has so largely disturbed the or- 


pictures, such as Friedlander calls “ Cabinetstiicke oder. . 2 
kleine Scenen voll dramatischen Lebens.”? Horace realizes 


1 In Revue de Philologie, ΧΧΝΤΙ (1903), 233-235 (= The Classical Papers of 
Mortimer Lamson Earle, 193), Professor Earle suggested that in 4 O fortunatos 
mercatores should be read. But the accusative, though possible enough, is not 
necessary; if proof is needed, witness ¢,g. Seneca, 7roades, 144-145, felix Pria- 
mus dicite cunctae; 157, Felix Priamus dicimus omnes. In 4, again, Professor 
Earle (2d.) read armis, following Bouhier, because “ grandem natu fictum illum 
ab Horatio militem non esse, id a zam particula quae in insequenti versu est 
elucet; ea enim vocula significat eum mature labore confectum esse.” But quite 
apart from Mss. evidence, azzzs is far preferable. By itself za merely denotes 
that some time has passed; but the context demands that we think of the soldier 
as both old and poor. He thinks that, had he been a mercator, he would speedily, 
long ago, have won riches. 

2 Professor Postgate’s discussion of this sermo, in Class. Rev. XV (1901), 302-- 
303, leaves these points untouched. 

8 See Friedlinder’s /uvenal, p. 48; compare also Sellar, Horace and the Ele- 
δίας Poets, 10-11. The stress laid by Juvenal in his first Satire (which recalls to 
all readers our sermzo) on the sfortula — stress that to various editors has seemed 
excessive —and the disturbance by that stress of the flow of thought in that 
Satire, especially in 127 ff., are phenomena more or less parallel to those in our 
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himself, perhaps, that 4-14 (to Fadzum) are not altogether in 
point, logically, for he catches himself up in xe te morer (14), 
which equals actenus haec, and recalls himself to his main . 
theme, the answer to I-3. Yet even now he seems not to 
pursue a straight path to his goal.* In xe te morer, etc. (14), 
he promises an answer; yet, on the surface, 15-22 form no 
part of such an answer.® They seem rather to emphasize the 
thought that the discontent assumed in 1-3 and illustrated 
in 4-12 is not genuine, since men will not exchange lots even 
at the bidding of omnipotence. 23-32 (to czbaria), akin in 
thought to 15-22, emphasize anew the lack of honesty 
which characterizes men’s discussions of their discontent. 
Men say that they labor with a certain end —a very modest 
end—in view; and yet, even when that end has been at- 
tained, they labor on as energetically as before. Thus, hac 
mente . . . clbaria = hac mente laborem sese ferre, senes ~ 
ut in otia tuta recedant, aiunt, cum sibi sint congesta cibaria, 
sed numquam sibi cibaria congerere se posse ideoque se non 
probare, laudare diversa sequentis.6 Verses 14-35 thus mean, 
when finally interpreted: ‘But enough of this: let me come 
to my point. This discontent does not, in fact, spring from 


Horatian passage. We may well rejoice, however, that Horace inserted his dem- 
onstration or illustration in 4-12. Who would, for the sake of logic, surrender 
the masterly variety of forms employed in 4-12 to present that moment in the 
lives of the four typical persons selected at which the difficulties of his lot press 
most heavily on the speaker? See Kiessling-Heinze on 3. | 

4 In 12 one difference between Latin and Greek is well illustrated: vzventis 
in urbe is less exact than τοὺς ἐν τῇ πόλει οἰκοῦντας would be. The whole verse 
may be readily rendered in Greek by τοὺς ἐν τῇ πόλει οἰκοῦντας μόνους εὐδαιμονί- 
ζει, a circumstance which may or may not have bearing on the suggestion, made 
¢.g. by Kiessling and Morris, that Horace had before him a burlesque Greek drama. 

5 Professor Earle’s suggestion (A/nemosyne, xxx [1902], 347 = Classical Pa- 
pers, 347) that in 19 we should read wolint. At guis licet esse beatis, quid causae, 
etc., I rejected in 4./.P. xxxIv (1913), 330-331. To the points there made I 
may add that Atgud licet esse beatis! (so 1 would punctuate) might be replaced 
by a prosaic guamguam ets licet esse beatts. 

§ It seems unsound to mark a new paragraph at 23, as some editors do. 1-40 
make one paragraph. Mr. Gow goes to the other extreme; he never paragraphs 
in any sermo. For the need of independent paragraphing, as of independent 
punctuation in our texts, and the important results that may come from such 
independent paragraphing, see 4./.P. XXVIII (1907), 57-59. See also p. 108. 
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the causes to which men attribute it; it does not come from 
genuine dissatisfaction of men with their lots as ‘such or 


from real preference for the lot of another. Men are dis- 
contented not (a) because they prefer the lot of another, nor 
(6) because they have some objective point, some conception 
of a fair return for their labor which they cannot realize in 
their present occupation,’ but rather because of a perverted 
attitude with respect to the measure of financial returns to 


be be demanded of their lot, coupled with a certain disingenu- 
ousness which leads them to disguise this attitude under 
specious terms.’ Horace is thus beginning to answer his 
opening question. At 36, however, he could not resist the 
temptation to make a telling rejoinder; this involves a pic- 
ture of an avarus, a picture for which there is no justification 
in anything thus far said, but which is born of the tendency 
to hyperbole so naturally characteristic of satire.’ Having 


introduced the avarus, Horace makes most effective. use of 
him, in the dialogue and quasi-dialogue of 41-91. The 
course of those verses is as follows ° 
Question 1: ‘What satisfaction does it give you to bury 
your hoard? Why don’t you use?’ So verses 41-42.° 
Answer 1: ‘To use what one has is to begin a process 


which will end only with the dissipation of all that one has’ 
(43)." 


7 This may be put more briefly: ‘nor because they fail to make some money,’ 

8 In Revue de Philologie, Xx1X (1905), 35-36,(= Classical Papers, 194) Pro- 
fessor Earle proposed to insert τ after amoto, 27: sed tamen amoto ut guaeramus 
seria ludo would pick up perfectly me sic ut gui tocularia ridens percurram, 23- 
24; indeed, the emendation is too good, giving too perfect libration, for Horace’s 
Sermones. It is worth while to note that the quotation of one plea men make in 
justification of their discontent runs, really, through 28-35. At sicut parvola, 
etc., 32-33, Horace drops the oratio obligua, but by the parenthetical xam ex- 
emplo est, 33, he warns us that he is in reality still quoting. Neither Kiessling- 
Heinze nor Lejay (1911) makes this point. Professor Morris (on 40) saw part 
of the truth. 

® With the picture in 42 compare, with the editors, Plaut. Au/. passim. See 
also 777. 349, etc., and the prologue to the Zunuchus, 9-13, with Fabia’s notes; 
and, finally, D. P. Lockwood, “The Plot of the Querolus and the Folk-tales of 
Disguised Treasure,” 7.A4.P.A. XLIV (1913), 215-232. 

10 The avarus should logically have said u¢aris, not comminuas. But Horace 
well pictures the miser’s dread of spending by making him substitute for w¢arzs 
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Question 2: ‘Yet what beauty has money apart from use? 
Wherein does it profit a man to keep his money? What 
avails it merely to have money?’ Verse 44, in which this 
question is asked, is much condensed: it = ‘ But, unless you 
do just that, your money is not money at all; it is a mere 
constructus acervus nummorum. Horace might have written : 
at ni id fit, quid valet pecunia?™ Quid habet pulchri con- 
structus acervus? 45-49 (to fortarit) are an explanation of 
the second question, in 44, and an elaboration of the point of 
view there; the mere having in one’s possession of a large 
supply means nothing to one. Then, in Vel dic... aret 
(49-51), Horace restates, in slightly altered form, his ques- 
tion of 44: ‘of what value is mere having?’ Logically, the 
question vel . . . aret is unnecessary after the categorical 
declaration in 44-49, which really forms an answer, by 
Horace, who has taken the discussion entirely to himself, 


to Question 2. But the question vel. . . aret has stylistic 
value in that it enables Horace to take up the dialogue form 
again.” Σ 


Answer 2: At suave est ex magno tollere acervo (51). 
The avarus has shifted his ground. In his first answer (43) 
he objected to any use of money. Dislodged from that posi- 
tion, he now replies that, if one must use, it is pleasanter to 
use from a large pile than from a small store. 

Question 3: ‘So long as the amount used is the same 


(to wit, in each case, ‘enough,’ no more), what matters it 
whether the source of supply is unlimited or limited?’ 


(52-53). 
As in 45-49 Horace had elaborated his second question 
(44), so now in 54-56 he elaborates his third question; he 


the effect, from his point of view, of such using, as worked out, with logical 
appropriateness, in the apodosis of this sentence. The miser’s emotion is far too 
strong for logic. Aside from such justification, the verse, as it stands, is a hope- 
less platitude. 

Ἡ This thought, omitted here, finds full expression at last in 73. 

12 On vel dic see my note in Class. Rev. X (1896), 428. 

18 The awkwardness felt by many readers at wf s7, 54, disappears when it is 
noted that 53 ff. = absurdum est granaria te laudare, ut si, etc. (= ut absurdum 
52} stpetc.). 
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concludes with a warning that a wrong attitude on this point 
is fatal to the moral life (56-60).!4 ~ 

It is worth while to review the form of 41 ff. Horace 
began with a point-blank question (41-42), to which the ava- 
rus made a terse rejoinder (43). Horace presses the attack 
with a second question (44), but he is no longer able to resist 
the temptation to preach and to elaborate his own point of 
view (45-49), and, lastly, to restate his second question in 
language conditioned by the turn this preaching has taken 
(49-51). 49-51 = cur tu mille potius quam centum iugera 
ares (arare malis)? The avarus rejoins with a second terse 
remark (51); he is still completely on the defensive and 
utters no unnecessary word. Horace plies his adversary with a 
third question (52-53), but, without allowing opportunity for 
reply,’® he gives point to his question by an illustration (54- 
56). 54-56 virtually = cur malis haurivre ex magno flumine 
quam ex hoc fonticulo? NWHence the method used in 53-60 is 
identical with that in 45-50; in each case the question is in 
reality stated twice. There is, however, no formal balance 
in either case. In 54 ff. Horace drops largely the réle of 
interlocutor and assumes almost entirely that of preacher; 
witness the allegorical moralizing of 56-60." Dialogue yields 
to monologue. Horace has more or less forgotten his defi- 
nite avarus of 41-45, and so is able to write in 61 in narra- 
tive form instead of in the dialogue form of the preceding 
twenty verses, and to employ in 61 a virtual plural, in dona 
pars hominum. Wad he been minded to keep the dialogue 
form in its entirety, he ought not to have written 61 at all, 
and he should have written in 62, »11 satis est umquam quia 


14 See Porphyrion’s excellent remarks on 56 and 59, overlooked, to the detri- 
ment of their commentaries, by many modern editors. For a similar allegory in 
Horace see Eff. I, 1, 70-75, with Greenough’s note on 73. Compare, too, the 
use of fuera in Juvenal, 8, 192; and, finally, compare the latter verse with Juve- 
nal, 3, 85. For allegories in Horace in other fields see Carm. 1, 14; Eff. 1, 20. 

15 vel dic . . . aret springs out of 45. 

16 Apparently, no answer comes to the third question. But note what is said, 
in the text, just below, about verse 62. 

17 The sz-clause in 57 is, logically, a needless repetition of verses 54-56, which 
are summed up sufficiently by eo, 56. Again, plentor iusto (57) sums up magno 
de flumine (55); Aufidus acer (58) again recalls magno de flumine. 
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tantt quantum habeas sis, or the like, as the direct reply of 
the avarus himself. 

So far as the thought is concerned, 62 is the avarus’s reply 
to Question 3; it is Answer 3. The avari of 62 ff., with 
whom Horace is for the moment dealing collectively, dodge 
the point of his question, which has to do with using, as did 
its predecessors. In 63 ff. Horace reverts in part to the dia- 
logue form; in 2//z he singles out once more a definite repre- 
sentative of the avarz, and in hopelessness, real or pretended, 
turns from him to ask the world to notice that his case zs 
hopeless (63-64). 63 ff. = guzd facias illi, quatenus libenter 
sua Sponte miser est, ut tlle miser quit memoratur Athenis, etc. 


again, yields once more to his talent for drawing pictures; 18 
he compares his imaginary interlocutor first with a notorious 
avarus at Athens, secondly with Tantalus (64-69). At 69, 
quid rides? he addresses his single avarus once more, and 
from this point talks directly at him, but for the present gives 
him no opportunity to break in with answer or rejoinder.” 
‘Question 4. In 73-797! Horace directs his fourth question 
at the avarus; even more clearly it sounds the depths of 
Horace’s thought, for 73-70, rightly understood, mean, ‘ Why 


18 See above, n. 3. 

19 On the point of the reference to Tantalus, still repeatedly misrepresented 
by editors, see my note in C/ass. Rev. Χ (1896), 429. This Tantalus passage of 
Horace was a favorite with Thackeray. An excellent paper might be written on 
Thackeray’s use of Horace. 

20 In Revue de Philologie, XX1X (1905), 35-36 (= Classical Papers, 194), Pro- 
fessor Earle, without argument, proposed se¢ for e¢ in 71. One might think of 
corruption here as due to haplography of s in zzhzans set; a suggestion which, 
by the way, accounts, within my observation, for a good many of the cases in the 
poets where our texts show gzz for guzs (the next word begins with s). . But the 
change is needless. It is easy enough to say that e¢ = e¢ famen ; it is more scien- 
tific to say that here, as so often, the classical languages prefer unmodified co- 
ordination where English seeks to be more precise. Following Professor Earle’s 
example one might, meter apart, easily — and needlessly —emend ef in 37 to set. 

21 In 73 ematur is a volitive subjunctive (not a potential). Horace speaks in 
emotional, oracular vein: ‘Take your money and buy bread with it,’ etc. Similar 
is Serm.1, 4, 71, nulla taberna meos habeat neque pila libellos. On this latter 
passage see my note in Class, Rev. ΧΙ (1897), 359. 
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real value—the only value—of money (or, more briefly, 
because you do not know any better ?), or is it because you 
really enjoy your lot as avarus?’ The second alternative is 
to Horace manifestly unthinkable: note his commentary on 
it in horum .. . bonorum (78-79).™ 74-75 give Horace’s 
creed with regard to money: its one value lies in the ‘power 
it gives to purchase the necessaries of life. Here, be it noted, 
Horace is restating the creed which all men profess (28-32), 
but which they honor in the breach rather than in the observ- 
ance (36-40). Horace now claims the floor entirely for him- 
self, and becomes again the preacher (80-91). 442 sz (80) is 
an example of the rhetorical device known as occupatio ; its 
rhetorical and stylistic value lies in the fact that it drives the 
avarus into the background, and enables Horace to continue 
speaking himself. ‘You may tell me that money at least 
brings to one help in sickness; I reply that it does not. Your 
avaritia robs you of the affection of all alike, even of that of 
your kin, with which nature started you out in life’ (80-85 ).¥ 
Verses 86-91 belong closely with 84-85.3 Verses 84-85, 
which state the facts as Horace sees them, correspond to 
68-72, which give the truth at that point. 84-91, taken as 
a whole, correspond in function to 73-79; here, as there, 
Horace is asking, in the form of an alternative question, for 
an explanation of the facts; here, as there, he begins the 
alternative which is to him, in the last analysis, unthinkable 
with az,” which, speaking loosely, we may say is equivalent 


22 The wide separation of horum and bonorum is intentional; the sense is, 
‘in such things I should prefer . . . ¢f they are goods,’ Similar in position and 
effectiveness is amico in Serm. 1, 4, 35, non cuiquam parcet amico, ‘he will 
spare no one, friend though he is.’ Elementary as these points are, they have 
been often overlooked. 

73 The thought of this concluding relative clause in my paraphrase is left by 
Horace to inference in 80-85; to make misunderstanding impossible it is stated 
in terms in 2zlo natura labore quos tibi dat (88-89). 

24 86-87, if taken by themselves, make a very efiective megue iniuria. But 
they belong intimately at once with 84-85 and 88-91. 

2° From my analysis we draw a sure solution of a notorious crux in this sermo. 
An St, ac st, at si have all been read in 88; see, ¢.g., Palmer’s note. My analysis 
makes overwhelmingly for az οἱ. Professor Morris (1909), following Palmer in 
reading az sz, says: “The decisive reason, in my judgment, for rejecting a is 
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to num. In detail, 86-87 correspond to 73-75, 88-gI to 
76-79. If put more exactly into the form of 73-79, verses 
86-91 would run, meter apart, thus: Zu re vera argento 
omnia postponis, tdeoque cognatorum non mereris amorem ? 
(or, more briefly and effectively, Vesczs guomodo cognatorum 
amorem merert | retinere| possis? see 73), an st cognatorum, 
etc. In both passages Horace clearly indicates which alter- 
native is, in his judgment, to be rejected. To get the true 
sense of 88 ff. we must render thus: ‘Or can it be that you 
believe that, if you should will to retain and conserve that 
friendship of your kinsmen which nature gives you without 
any toil on your part, you would unhappily be wasting your 
time ...?’ All this Porphyrion saw clearly; he read az sz, 
and interpreted by ax te putas tta operam perdere, etc. But 
the modern critics here, as elsewhere, disregarded the ancient, 
to their sorrow (see, ¢.g., my note on Catullus, 62, 39-58, in 
Class. Rev. x [1896], 365-368).77 In 86-91 Horace has said, 


that it is incompatible with the emphasis laid upon ferdas by the comparison 


which follows.” But in fact the weight of opferam perdas, coupled with the 
correspondence of 84-91 to 73-79, is an unanswerable argument for az sz. The 
weightier part of 73-79 is 76-79: it is introduced by az. A powerful objection 
to αὐ in 88 is the fact that by this reading Horace is made to justify the avarus’s 
conduct! Lejay (1911) reads az sz, and, following Porphyrion, interprets rightly, 
though he misses entirely the considerations advanced by me above in support 
of ax.— Incidentally, we may note here, as above, ἢ. 14, that the modern editors 
of Horace have suffered because they failed to learn from Porphyrion. 

In Revue de Philologie, XX1X (1905), 35-36 (= Classical Papers, 194), Pro- 
fessor Earle proposed to eject 87, to get a smoother passage. The verse is, to 
be sure, not necessary, either logically or syntactically. Still, to eject the verse 
— ista quidem vis est! Earle’s further suggestion, also unsupported by argument, 
that 80-83 should be set after 91, analysis of the sexmo renders wholly untenable. 

26 Here, by 2z/lo natura labore quos tibi dat (88-89); above, by horum... 
bonorum (78-79). Horace leaves nothing to chance in this discussion, 

27 In nullo natura labore quos tibi dat (88-89) we must supply ἕο. The 
editors have not, I think, pointed out that zz in 86 makes the ellipsis less harsh. 
To the other example of such ellipsis cited by editors from Horace, Serm. I, 9, 
59-60, add Terence, Ad. 490, quod vos ius cogit, id voluntate (vostra) impetret. 
See also my note on Ter. Ad. 20-21 in Class. Rev. ΧΧΙ (1907), 45. There szme 
superbia (eorum) = nulla superbia (eorum), so that the passage is entirely 
parallel to our Horatian examples. Hence, Kauer’s criticism of my explanation 
of the Terentian passage in Bursian’s /ahresbericht, CXLIII, 258 f., falls to the 
ground, 
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in effect, ‘It would be so very easy to keep friends if you 
would only try.’ In 92 ff. he explains how friends are to be 


kept. These verses mean: ‘Try it and you will see: the 


way to do it is to use* what you already have’ (92-94). 
This is the point of the Ummidius story : the r “never used ; 


witness his ; fate, unloved, slain by —a liberta : /’ The avarus 
sees "plainly Horace’s meaning; note his excited query in 
IOI-102, Quid mi igitur suades? ut vivam Naevius aut sic 
ut Nomentanus?” In this furious question the avarus, for- 
getting his change of ground in 51, 55-56, returns to his origi- 
nal attitude (43); he has learned nothing. Even now he can 


28 Mr. Wickham’s caption for this sermo, “ The Folly of Wishing instead of 
Enjoying,” gives part of Horace’s meaning. To make it completely right we 
must add Horace’s definition of enjoying — using to get the necessaries of life, 
or using to get ‘enough’ (see the analysis of 45-49). For a fine commentary on 
our serymo compare Johnson, Rasse/as, chap. xxv: “ Wealth is nothing but as it 
is. bestowed, and knowledge but as it is communicated.” asse/as is, in general, 
a good illustration of the universality of human discontent. So is the following 
clipping from the Boston Pos¢ of many years ago (I cannot give the exact date) : 
“A rich man of Boston . . . told his son he must not stand idle, yet left to him 
the choice of business or profession. At the same time he wrote privately to 
twenty-four friends and acquaintances asking their advice in the matter. The 
twenty-four were prominent each in his own calling. And each replied in turn 
complaining of his own business, and advising the father to seek elsewhere for 
the future prosperity of the young man. The law was crowded, journalism 
brought but little money, banking was an uncertain prop, and so on throughout 
the catalogue. The father is still undecided; the boy is idle. And all because 
no one of the twenty-four is contented with his lot, while he admires the fortunes 
of other men.” 

29 Professor Palmer commented on the omission of w¢ before AZaenius (so he 
read); so Wickham, and so, as a possibility, Kiessling-Heinze. A strange note, 
surely! We have rather a combination of metaphor in wt vivam Naevius with 
simile in δὲς ut Nomentanus (vivam). We may note, in passing, that wt vivam 
- ut. Naevius would have been cacophonous. Palmer compares Zod. 1, 32-34, 
avarus ut Chremes ... aut perdam nepos; and 222.1, 2, 42, rusticus expectat 
dum defluat amnis. In the latter passage, however, we have a metaphor; here, 
as so often, metaphor is far more effective than simile would be. fod. 1, 32-34, 
is not parallel, for there #¢ is expressed with the first alternative, and so could 
readily be supplied with the second, whereas in our passage w/ is found only with 
the second alternative; it is difficult to supply from expression (4) something for 
expression (a). In Zfod. 1, 34, it may be noted with Smith, many Mss. give 
ut before mepos. For metaphor in Horace in place of simile compare a striking 
instance in Serm.1, 1, 99, fortissima Tyndaridarum ; for metaphor and simile 
combined see Zfod, 2, 1-5 (in many Mss. wis given in 5 before mz/es). 
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find no middle ground between the use and the dissipation of 
money. In 101-107 Horace insists further that there is in 
fact such middle ground.” 

I cannot help feeling that it is a pity that the serymo does 
not end here, since Horace has answered in full the question 
with which he began. He has, to be sure, not done this in 
terms, but he has done it none the less dramatically and force- 
fully. Discontent is due to a wrong attitude of all classes 
towards the returns they derive from their several occupa- 
tions. All do receive returns—in fact, adequate returns, 
‘enough’; yet, instead of contentedly using what they have, 
remembering that the only function of money is to supply 
man with what he absolutely needs (he can wse only what he 
needs), men are ever pining for more money, and because ἃ 
larger measure of wealth is not forthcoming they are discon- 
tented. In this perverted attitude toward their respective 
lots men are like the avarus; he is merely the extreme ex- 
ample of those who will not use what they have, but ever 
press on to acquire more. The large use made of the avarus 
in 36-107 is therefore justified. | 
- If Horace has really answered his opening question, why 
does he ask his question afresh in 108?8!_ Why has he added 
more (108 ff.)? Because he is not sure that his readers will 


801 am not satisfied with editorial comments on Pergis . . . componere (102- 
103). In opposition to Palmer, Kiessling-Heinze, Morris, Lejay, etc., I take 
componere not as ‘ match together,’ but as ‘reconcile,’ as in Serm. 1, 5, 29, legati 
aversos soliti componere amicos. What need is there to ‘match’ things that 
fight frontibus adversis ? On the other hand, talk of ‘ reconciling irreconcilables’ 
is wholly pertinent, in this context. Again, we may note, as the editors do not, 
that the things pugnantia frontibus adversis are Horace’s advice and the avarus’s 
(mis)interpretation of that advice; for a clear commentary see 103-104. Hor- 
ace had said: ‘Don’t hoard: use.’ The miser, interpreting in terms of his first 
cry, at 43, takes this to mean, ‘ Dissipate: squander.’ 

8.1 accept the reading yuz memo ut avarus in 108; see A./.P. XVIII (1897), 
332-334. In his note on 108, Professor Morris refuses to admit that Horace 
returns “ precisely to the opening question . . . the repetition of the text is a 
very suitable way of bringing the sermon to its conclusion.” But the text in this 
case was itself a question. In his introductory analysis of this sero, Professor 
Morris says (p. 23): “The source of our unhappiness, to answer the question 
with which I began,” etc. Again, on 108 he makes w¢ avarus the substance of 
the answer. 
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see that the question has been answered.” The discussion, 
through 107, has been intricate; further, the free and easy 
way in which Horace has developed his argument has ren- 
dered him afraid that his readers will not catch the full 
significance of what he has said. We have seen the pains 
Horace took to guard against misapprehension; note the 
comments above on such guiding hints as forum .. . bono- 
rum, 78-79, and guos . . . dat, 88-89. He might well fear, 
however, that after all he has not been clear. Again, it is 
not inconceivable that he was himself confused. At any 
rate, the question has had its full answer, and no further 
discussion is needed. 

Where is the answer given to the question as asked again 
in 108? To this point the editors have given far less atten- 
tion than it deserves. Those who interpret wt avarus in 108 
as = utpote avarus (i.e. avarus cum sit), mean, though they 
do not state it in terms, that the answer comes at once here. 
In that case, the restated question is answered by Horace in 
ut avarus even before he completes, in se probet ac potius 
laudet diversa sequentis, the restatement of his question. On 
this I said something in A./.P. xvi (1897), 332.2 That this 
would be inartistic, no one will deny.** I believe that the 

82 This assertion will lose all appearance of extravagance after one has read 
through, ¢.g., the comment in Kiessling-Heinze* on 108, If astute modern editors 
have not seen the whole truth, even after Horace recurred to his question and 
restated his answer, we need not wonder that Horace felt restatement to be 
necessary at 108, 

88 In 1901, Professor Postgate, apparently without knowledge of my article, 
employed much the same arguments, in Class, Rev. XV, 302. 

84 It may be urged that my own explanation of wt avarus, as given in 4.7.}. 
XVIII, 333-334, is open to the same objection. I took wf in the sense of ‘as,’ and 
explained guz nemo, ut avarus, se probet, as = gui nemo se probet, ut avarus se 
non probat, or as = gui omnes se improbent, ut avarus se improbat (see below, 
pp. 108-109). The objection does lie, far more than I relish, against my view: 
verse 108 is, on any view of it thus far advanced, confused. It had been better 
if wt avarus had not been written at all in 108, and if the idea expressed by these 
words had come in first at guodgue aliena, etc. (110-112). Nevertheless, the 
intrusion into the question of an ¢//ustrative phrase, ut avarus (se non probat), is 
far less distressing than the injection of a causal, a question-answering phrase, 
ut (= utpote) avarus. The reader will do well to keep this note in mind below 


in subsequent discussions of other views of this troublesome passage. 
Another difficulty in this passage, which cannot be set aside, is that in 108 ff. 
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real, logical answer begins rather in meqgue se matori.. . 
laboret, etc., 111-112; guodgue aliena capella gerat distentius 
uber tabescat, 110-111, is an elaboration of se probet ac potius 
laudet diversa sequentis (109), and so is part of the question 
itself. Note that the conjunction used in 110 is -gwe. 

Granting that the answer to the restated question begins, 
at least formally and logically, at neque se maiori, we must 
still admit that artistically 108-112 are far from perfect, in 
that question and answer are not separated sufficiently. It 
had been better, logically, if Horace had said, in 111-112, 
tabescat? Nemo se magnae pauperiorum turbae comparat,® 
hunc atque hunc superare laborat. That Horace was conscious 
that his answer lay in xegue se. . . laboret is clear from 113, 
especially from sic festinanti, which so well sums up the main 
part of 108-112. In 117-119 he tells us even more clearly 
that he has made his answer. 

On the concluding verses, 120-121, we have a fine com- 
mentary in what Wickham says, in his edition of the Sazzres 
and Epistles (p. 7, n. 3), about the way in which Horace closes 
some of his Sevmones (see also Morris on 121). See Wick- 
ham’s like comment on certain of the Odes, in his Introduc- 
tion to the Odes of Books I-11, paragraph I1, 3. 

It remains to consider attempts to explain 108 ff. made 
since the publication of my paper in A./.P. xvi (1897), 
332-334. In Class. Rev. xv (1901), 302-303, Professor Post- 
- gate rejected guz nemo ut avarus, nemon ut avarus, and nemo 
ut avarus, in 108. He held that to Horace “avarice is the 
cause of the universal discontent. This . . . conclusion . 
must be put in clear and emphatic terms.” Therefore, “we 
want a particle which definitely means Jdecause.” Ut, he 


Horace admits no exceptions to the statement that men are discontented; in 117 
he does admit exceptions (note ravo, and see Morris on 117-119). 

85 Once again Horace has let his descriptive powers run away with him; see 
above, p. 92, with n. 3. Thus, in 108-112, much as in 23-40, he has drifted 
rather than sailed onward in his discussion. But the artistic dislocation is more 
severe here, in view of the brevity of the passage, than in 23-40. Logically, 
Horace could have stopped at 112 (had he not already stopped at 107). Verses 
113-116 restate 110-112; they cannot stand by themselves, at least if szc be kept 
in 113, with the manuscripts. On the other hand they are logically needless, 
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thought, is not strong enough to give this sense. Hence, re- 
jecting guod nemo, ut avarus, which, he says, ‘‘some one” 
had suggested, he proposes, what Nipperdey had conjectured : 


Illuc unde abii redeo, nemo ut, guza avarus, 
se probet 


“The a of guza was lost because of ‘avarus, and guz was 
displaced; hence it appears before zemo in the Blandinian.”’ 

Quite apart from its audacity, Professor Postgate’s reading 
has weaknesses. Supposing an ellipsis of sz¢# with guza ava- 
vus, he renders by “I return to my point, how that no one is 
contented decause he is avaricious.’ This is certainly harsh. 
Nor is Horace given to using μΖ in interrogative clauses. 
Further, the imagined ellipsis of “22 is, to say the least, diffi- 
cult. Professor Postgate seeks to support it by Sevm. 1, 6, 8 
and 1, 6, 53. But 1, 6, 8, cum referre negas quali sit quisque 
parente natus, dum ingenuus, is not parallel. Dum ingenuus, 
it might be said, more naturally suggests a subjunctive than 
does ut avarus. But, leaving the subjective, we have the 
weighty fact that dum ingenuus follows, in place and logic 
both, the subjunctive clause guali sit natus, of which it is an 
integral part. The ellipsis of the subjunctive is least uncom- 
mon under such circumstances, or when another subjunctive 
(usually in the same construction) precedes or follows in the 
same sentence. See e.g. Aeneid, 1, 517-518, speculantur .. . 
quae fortuna viris (sit), classem quo litore linquant, quid veni- 
ant; and Livy 1, 18, 3, quae fama in Sabinos (adlata esset), 
etc. Consult Schmalz, Lateinische Grammatik*, § 21, Ὁ (p. 
335), a passage none too clear, and the clearer statement in 
Kiihner’, 11, 2, p. 554 (= ὃ 240, 7, Anm. 1), that this ellipsis 
“findet sich, wenn auch selten. So besonders in Finalsatzen 
und indirekten Fragen.” Finally, the ellipsis proposed by 
Professor Postgate is harsher than that suggested by Profes- 
sor Palmer (of faz), which no one has accepted; weak though » 
Palmer’s argument was, that the ellipsis of f7at was possible 
because of the clear-cut reference back to guz fit, 1, there is 
not even that much to be said for Professor Postgate’s sug- 
gestion. It is odd, too, that Professor Postgate, after objecting 
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to the view that w¢ avarus = utpote avarus because to answer 
a question “in the same clause in which he puts it. . . out- 
rages .. . the laws of rational expression,” himself, by reading 
the strong guza avarus, makes Horace, even more completely 
than any one else had done, answer his restated question 
before he fully puts it again. 

In his edition of Book 1 of the Sevmones (1901) Mr. Gow 
prints 108 thus: 


Illuc, unde abii, redeo, ¢ nemo ut avarus 


In his critical note (pages 5-6) he declares that this text gives 
the best sense, but that he does not believe it to be what 
Horace wrote. In his commentary, seeking to interpret this 
text, whose validity he doubts, he explains wt... probet as - 
a “substitute for accus. with infin. as in S. I. 3. 115-120, or 
Nepos Hann. 1 siz verum est—ut populus Romanus omnes 
gentes virtute superarit.’ But these passages are in no way 
parallel. In 1, 3, 115 (nec vincet ratio hoc, tantundem ut 
peccet idemque) vzzco with wt and the subjunctive is not a 
substitute for vzzco plus the infinitive (used in Serm. 11, 3, 
225), any more than fersuadeo with infinitive is anywhere a 
substitute for perswadeo with ut and the subjunctive. And, 
surely, to say that in Sevm. 1, 3, 120 (nam ut ferula caedas 
meritum maiora subire verbera non vereor) wf with the sub- 
junctive is a substitute for the accusative and the infinitive is 
a somewhat airy way of disposing of syntactical difficulties. 


When Mr. Gow addressed himself seriously, in his note on 


I, 3, 120, to the discussion of that well-known crux, he said 
not a word about the substitution of #¢ with the subjunctive 
for the accusative with the infinitive. Nor is the passage cited 
from Nepos by Mr. Gow pertinent: there is a distinct differ- 
ence, though grammarians and editors seldom take the pains 
to point it out, between verum est eum haec facere and verum 
est ut haec faciat, as there is between mos est eum haec facere 
and mos est ut haec faciat. 

Not content with such rough handling of the syntax of our 
passage, Mr. Gow, in 113-114, does violence to the manu- 
scripts, and again to syntax. Following Postgate (7vansac- 
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tions of the Cambridge Philosophical Society, 1890, p. 180), he 
transposes szc and w¢ in 113-114, and puts a comma after 112, 
and a period after 113. Thus 113-114, which are happily 
mated in the Mss., Mr. Gow rudely tears asunder. For 
this transposition he does not cite Postgate’s reasons and he 
gives none of his own. He merely remarks, in his commen- 
tary, that “ odszat is indic. because wt obstat would be ambigu- 
ous.” To syntax, too, great violence is done in the shift of 
mood, from the six-fold subjunctive in 109-112 to the solitary © 
indicative in 114, to avoid ambiguity! But, further, in this 
text festinantz, left naked, is vague and feeble. On the other 
hand, the manuscript text Szc festinanti ... ut, etc., with 
the usual punctuation, is as clear as crystal, is full of force, 
and by it Horace gets, finally, that definite answer to his 
twice-asked question which common sense demands. 
In 1903 Professor Earle proposed to read and point as 
follows :* 

Illuc unde abii redeo. Quia nemo, ut avarus, 

se probat ac potius laudat diversa sequentis 

quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber 110 

tabescit neque se maiori pauperiorum 

turbae comparat, hunc atque hunc superare laborat — 

sic festinanti semper locupletior obstat— 

ut, cum carceribus missos rapit ungula currus, 

instat equis auriga suos vincentibus, illum 115 

praeteritum temnens extremos inter euntem ; 

inde fit ut raro qui se vixisse beatum . 

dicat et exacto contentus tempore vita 

~ cedat uti conviva satur reperire queamus. 


Before we consider Professor Earle’s argument we may 
group together the changes his readings and his pointing in- 
volve: a period after z//uc unde abii redeo; the replacing of 
gut of V by guia; probat for probet; laudat for laudet; 
tabesctt for tabescat; comparat for comparet; laborat for labo- 

86 In Revue de Philologie, xxvii, 233-235 (= Classical Papers, 191-193). 
Nipperdey (De ἐρεῖς quibusdam Horatii, etc., Jena, 1858, p. 9) had anticipated 
Earle in reading guia, probat, laudat, tabescit, comparat, laborat. So Professor 


F. G. Moore tells me; he adds that in December, 1890, he heard Vahlen de- 
scribe these changes as “ nicht Methode, sondern Willkiir.” 


eal 


Soest Ss 
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vet; the making of 113 parenthetical, and the consequent 


divorce of sic... ut, 113-114; taking wz, etc., 114 ff., with 


laborat and the preceding verbs, 108-112, over the difficult 
hurdle of szc in 113, so hard to separate from a neighboring 
ut; a semicolon after 116, instead of the usual period ; 57 and, 
finally, the taking of 108-119 as one giant sentence. Surely, 
only overwhelming difficulties with the Mss. text, surmount- 
able in no other way, would justify such wholesale changes.* 
Professor Earle’s statement of his reasons for feeling that 
emendation is necessary is of the briefest, and amounts to 
this: as the Mss. deliver the passage to us, we do not get the 
“tustum responsum’’ to Horace’s initial question which we 
have a right to expect. Only emendation, he continues, can 
give us that answer. The rest of his remarks it will be best 
to cite in full:® 

Sic constituto famoso hoc loco statim legenti apparebit guza et 
inde particulas inter sese respondere. Quod vero in versibus 1og- 
111 qui fuerant indicativi in modum coniunctivum migrarunt, eius rei 
fons et origo fuit Quza particula in gwd detorta, quae detorsio inde 
profluxit quod librarius aliquis initium carminis est alieno tempore 
recordatus. Ad versum autem 113™ quod attinet, rectissime is se 
habet, modo tanquam, διὰ μέσου, ut aiunt Graeculi, eum interiectum 
accipiamus, quasi fuerit sc (= adeo) semper obstat (et) festinant 
(= dum festinat) docupletior (alter). Atque ne nunc quidem prorsus 
iustim ad interrogationem suam responsum reddit Horatius, qui 
sic respondeat quasi ab initio quaesierit, qui fiat ut vix quisquam sua 


. ipsius sorte contentus neque alienam cupiens vita discedat. At hoc 


fortasse est cavillari. 


At first blush Professor Earle’s rewriting of this whole 
passage has charms. For one thing, it provides a categori- 


87 If I were to accept Professor Earle’s text, I should put a comma after 116. 

88 Lejay, in his elaborate edition of the Sermones (Paris, 1911), says of Earle’s 
text: “Le remaniement proposé par M. Earle ... est ingénieux, mais n’a 
aucune vraisemblance.” His own discussion of the passage is brief and un- 
satisfactory. He reads redeo, gui nemo, ut avarus. Of the hiatus he says 
nothing. He takes w¢as causal, but in no way meets the difficulties that inter- 
pretation sets up. 

89 Later, in Revue de Philologie, ΧΧΙΧ (1905) (= Classical Papers, 195), Pro- 
fessor Earle wrote: “addidero ... versum 113 melius fortasse se habiturum 
fuisse, si non ubi nunc est sed post versum 116 collocatus esset.” 
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cal, unmistakable answer to the question of 1-3. Palaeo- 
graphically considered, the rewriting is not impossible: guza — 
in 108 might have been corrupted into guz by some scribe 
who recalled guz of 1; such an alteration mzgh¢t have led in 
its turn to the changes from the indicative to subjunctive 
which Professor Earle supposes to have taken place in 108- 
112. But it must be noted that the scribe who could do all 
this would be monumentally careless or else would be com- 
poser rather than copyist. Linguistically considered, the re- 
writing has charm, in that it gives a fine balance in guza ... 
inde, 108-117. From conversations with Professor Earle, as 
well as from his writings (see Class. Rev. x11 [1898], 393-394, 
xvir [1903], 103-105), I know that he believed that the an- 
cients habitually wrote in sentences far longer than our mod- 
ern punctuation would lead us to believe. This view I had 
reached independently; it lies at the bottom of my explana- 
tions of atgue in Aenezd, vi, 185 (see A./.P. xxvii [ 1907], 82), 
of my note on efenzm, Cicero, Cat. Maz. 15 (see Class. Rev. 
xvi [1900], 216), and of my note on Cicero, Lae/. 18-20 (see ᾿ 
A. JP xsxt Tig1e),; 72, Ὁ: Fy. 

But there are overwhelming arguments against Professor 
Earle’s proposals. His numerous changes in the text are 
without Mss. support. Besides, as will be shown below, 
these changes, violent though they are, do not meet ,the 
logical difficulties in 108. What is gained, then, by them? 
To make 108-119 one long sentence introduces fresh diffi- 
culties: the weakening of 113-114 by divorcing szc and μέ, 
the harshness of 113 taken as parenthetical; the wrenching 
of szc out of the sense a neighboring zt inevitably suggests 
for it into that of adeo,; and the difficulty of carrying wz in 
114 over sz¢ in 113 to 108-112. 

There is a still more serious objection. What, in Professor 
Earle’s text, is the force of wt avarus? Of this he says noth- 
ing. wt avarus now can hardly = utpote avarus, for a causal 
clause or phrase within a causal clause would be intolerable. 
We must supply, then, either se probat or se non probat with 
ut avarus. But the first of these would reduce the passage 
to nonsense, for it would then set up a sharp distinction be- 
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tween the contentment of the avarus and the discontent of 
the rest of the world. This would be to contradict the whole 
sermo. It would also make the long sentence 108-119 self- 
contradictory. 

Shall we, then, with wt avarus supply se non probat? 
Scholars in general, in their discussions of this passage, are 
silent about the possibility of supplying a negative after μέ, 
if wt is taken as = ‘as’; either this possibility has not oc- 
curred to them, or else, more probably, it has been silently 
rejected by them as unworthy of notice. _ Palmer mentioned 
it only to reject it absolutely. In A./P. xvii (1897), 333- 
334, I proved, I think, that the ellipsis of a negative in an 
ut-clause of comparison is not impossible. I admit that such 
an ellipsis is extremely rare. However, I can now add, per- 
haps, Cicero, V.D. 11, 68, Huic ut scelus, sic ne ratio quidem 
defuit. On this passage J. B. Mayor cites /V.D. 1, 3, sicut reli- 
quae virtutes, item pietas inesse non potest. The linguistic 
difficulty, then, is not insuperable. But the resultant sentence 
is open to the objection stated above, n. 34. 


40 Euripides, A/edea, 580 ff. is usually printed as follows: 


ἐμοὶ yap ὅστις ἄδικος ὧν σοφὸς λέγειν 

πέφυκεν, πλείστην ζημίαν ὀφλισκάνει" 

γλώσσῃ γὰρ αὐχῶν τἄδικ᾽ εὖ περιστελεῖν, 

τολμᾷ πανουργεῖν ἔστι δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγαν σοφός. 

ὡς καὶ σὺ μὴ νῦν εἰς ἔμ᾽ εὐσχήμων γένῃ 

λέγειν τε δεινός " ἕν γὰρ ἐκτενεῖ σ᾽ ἔπος. 
So Earle and Nauck. But Professor Verrall gave (ed. min. 1888; the larger 
edition was published in 1881, so that the text here quoted represents Verrall’s 
later views): ἔστι δ᾽ οὐκ ἄγαν σοφός. ws καὶ σύ. With this punctuation we are 
obliged to supply with ws καὶ σύ a negative expression, οὐκ ἄγαν σοφὸς el, or, 
what amounts to the same thing, ἄσοφος ef. But of this ellipsis Verrall said not 
aword, His brief note on 584 deals only with the possibility of pointing as Earle 
and Nauck do, and with the interpretation of that reading. Assuming the possi- 
bility of Verrall’s pointing, we get a Greek example parallel to the ellipsis I find 
in our Horatian passage, but as the result of emendation. 

Professor Earle’s comment on 584-585 I find very interesting: “ Logical would 
be: ὡς καὶ σὺ νῦν εἰς ἔμ᾽ εὐσχήμων γενόμενος λέγειν τε δεινὸς οὐκ ἄγαν σοφὸς εἶ" ἕν 
γὰρ κτὲ., but the words that Euripides has put in Medea’s mouth are the more 
vigorous and natural for their lack of strict logicalness.” 

May one say that Euripides was led, in part at least, to adopt the vigorous 
prohibition because -by so doing he avoided the ellipsis of a negative within a 
clause of comparison? 
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IX.— Greek Rhetorical Terminology in Puttenham’s The 
Arte of English Poeste 


By Proressor LA RUE VAN HOOK 


COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


The Arte of English Poeste,' generally ascribed to George 
Puttenham and published in London in 1589, is naturally a 
treatise of value to the general student of English literature. 
This work, however, is by no means restricted to English 
poetry, for the author constantly displays an intimate knowl- 
edge of, and interest in, Classical literature.2 For the student 
of Greek rhetoric and rhetorical terminology, the third book, 
devoted to Ornament (1.6. Figures), is of great interest, for in 
this portion of the work are listed some 121 terms denoting 
figures of speech.? Now these terms, with four exceptions,‘ 
are all Greek. Puttenham follows the plan of transliterating 
the Greek term, then he gives an English equivalent term or 
expression (often with remarks by way of justification thereof), 
with explanatory comment on the nature of the figure, and 
finally cites one or more examples. These examples usually 
are taken either from English poets or from the author’s 
previously written works, or else they are specially composed 
for the purpose of illustration. Numerous examples, how- 
ever, are taken from Latin writers, often in free translation ; 
occasionally the Latin is quoted and then translated. 

Now it is my purpose in this paper to examine the third 
book of Zhe Arte of English Poesie; to show its object and 
nature; to consider its sources; to determine the accuracy 

1 The Arte of English Poesie, Contrived into three Bookes: The first of Poets 
and Poesie, the second of Proportion, the third of Ornament. London, 1589. 
Printed by Richard Field. 

Published in Arber’s English Reprints, xv, 1869. Included, though much 
abridged so as to be of little use for rhetorical terminology, in Smith’s Elizabethan 
Critical Essays, 1, 1904. Reprinted in a single volume by Constable ἃ Co. 
London, 1906. ; 

2 The author was also acquainted with French, Italian, and Spanish, and had 
spent much time in residence on the Continent. 


3 This is the first systematic classification in English of rhetorical figures. 
4 Traductio, insultatio, commoratio, expeditio. 
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of the transliteration and definition of the Greek rhetorical 
terms found therein; and, finally, to excerpt and cite some 
of the more important terms with their English equivalents. 
Stress will be laid on those illustrative examples which are of 
particular interest to the student of the Classics. 


I. THE NATuRE oF Book I 


In the Zhird Booke, Of Ornament (Ch. 1), the author begins 
with praise of Ornament Poeticall, z.e.a seemly and varied 
figurative style. The familiar comparison of figures with 
flowers and colors, so often found in the Greek rhetoricians,® 
is thus well expressed : 


This ornament we speake of is given to it by figures and figurative 
speaches, which be the flowers as it were and coulours that a Poet 
setteth upon his language of arte, as the embroderer doth his stone 
and perle, or passements of gold upon the stuffe of a Princely gar- 
ment, or as th’ excellent painter bestoweth the rich Orient coulours 
upon his table of pourtraite . . . the chief prayse and cunning of our 
Poet is in the discreet using of his figures, as the skilfull painters is 
in the good conveyance of his colours and shadowing traits of his 
pensill, with a delectable varietie, by all measure and just proportion, 
and in places most aptly to be bestowed. 


Two definitions of figures are of interest: 


Figures are in a sorte abuses or rather trespasses in speach, because 
they passe the ordinary limits of common utterance, and be occupied 
of purpose to deceive the eare and also the minde, drawing it from 
plainnesse and simplicitie to a certaine doublenesse, whereby our 
talke is the more guilefull and abusing (Ch. vi). 

Figurative speech is a noveltie of language evidently (and yet not 
absurdly) estranged from the ordinarie habite and manner of our 
dayly talke and writing, and figure itselfe is a certaine lively or good 
grace set upon wordes, speaches, and sentences to some purpose and 
not in vaine, giving them ornament or efficacie by many maner of 
alterations in shape, in sounde, and also in sence, sometime by way 
of surplusage, sometime by defect, sometime by disorder, or muta- 
tion, and also by putting into our speaches more pithe and substance, 


5 Cf. Van Hook, The Metaphorical Terminology of Greek Rhetoric and Literary 
Criticism, p. 17 and 42. 
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subtilitie, quicknesse, efficacie or moderation, in this or that sort 
tuning and tempring them, by amplification, abridgement, opening, 
closing, enforcing, meekening, or otherwise disposing them to the 
best purpose (Ch. x). 


Now these figures may be referred to one of two classes 
(Ch. m1) according as they appeal to the ear or to the under- 
standing : 


This ornament then is of two sortes, one to satisfie and delight th’ 
eare onely by a goodly outward shew set upon the matter with wordes 
and speaches smothly and tunably running ; another by certaine in- 
tendments or sence of such wordes and speaches inwardly working a 
stirre to the mynde: that first qualitie the Greeks called Anargia® 
(ἐνάργεια 7) of this word argos, because it geveth a glorious lustre and 
light. This latter they called Energia (ἐνέργεια 5) of exgon, because it 
wrought with a strong and vertuous operation. And figure breedeth 
them both. 


In Ch. x Puttenham makes a three-fold division ϑ of figures 
as follows and thus names them: 


6 Put. here is inaccurate in the definition. ᾿Ενάργεια does not refer to the 
titillation of the ear through pleasing and ornamental figures, but to vividness 
of style (graphic, vivid representation), whereby an event or situation is lumi- 
nously revealed to the mind’s eye of the hearer or reader. "Evdpyeva is a con- 
spicuous characteristic of the style of Lysias, who used figures sparingly. Cf. 
Dion. Hal. de Lysia, 7 and Quint. VIII, 3, 62. 

7 The Greek I have supplied; in only a very few instances does the author 
use the actual Greek words. 

8 Cf. Quint. vil, 3, 89. 

9 This is the general classification followed by Put. under which Figures are 
tabulated and defined. In the Greek rhetoricians figures are divided into: 

I. σχήματα λέξεως, figures of language (id est verborum vel dictionis vel 
elocutionis vel sermonis vel orationis, Quint. IX, I, 17). 

2. σχήματα διανοίας, figures of thought (id est mentis vel sensus vel sententia- 
rum). The former Quint. (ΙΧ, 3, 2) divides into (@) grammatical (fig. lies in the 
words themselves) and (4) rhetorical (fig. lies in the collocation of the words). 
In addition to these, Quint. (vil, 6, 1 ff.) classifies under the head of ¢ropes, 
words or phrases which are converted from their proper signification to another. 
A few examples are metaphor, metonomy, catachresis, irony, and allegory. 

It will be observed that Puttenham departs somewhat from the above classi- 
fication. (For his defence, see Ch. x.) His Sensadb/e Figures are, with a few 
exceptions, Quintilian’s tropes (VI, 6.) His Sextenzious Figures, as might be 
expected, are a mixture of Quintilian’s σχήματα λέξεως and διανοίας. In the 
Auricular Figures we have a collection largely heterogeneous. 
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1. Auricular, 1.6. figures that serve th’ eare onely. 

2. Sensable, serve the conceit onely and not th’ eare. 

3. Sententious, serve as well th’ eare as the conceit (otherwise 
called Rhetoricall). 


At this point I cannot forbear the quotation of a fairly 
long passage (from Ch. 1x) of much interest, in which Put- 
tenham explains and excuses the English names which he 
gives to the Greek terms for the figures which he intends 
to discuss : 


The Greekes were a happy people for the freedome and liberty of 
their language, because it was allowed them to invent any new name 
that they listed, and to peece many words together to make of them 
one entire, much more significative than the single word. So among 
other things did they to their figurative speeches devise certaine 
names. The Latines came somewhat behind them in that point, 
and for want of convenient single wordes to expresse that which the 
Greeks could do by cobling many words together, they were faine to 
use the Greekes still, till after many yeares that the learned Oratours 
and good Grammarians among the Romaines, as Cicero, Varro, Quin- 
tilian," and others strained themselves to give the Greeke wordes 
Latin names, and yet nothing so apt and fitty. The same course are 
we driven to follow in this description, since we are enforced to cull 
out for the use of our Poet or maker all the most commendable fig- 
ures. Now to make them knowen (as behoveth) either we must do 
it by th’ original Greeke name or by the Latine, or by our owne. 
But when I consider to what sort of readers I write, and how ill far- 
ing the Greeke terms would sound in the English eare, then also how 
short the Latines come to express manie of the Greeke originals. 
Finally, how well our language serveth to supplie the full signification 
of them both, I have thought it no less lawfull, yea peradventure 
under licence of the learned, more laudable to use our owne naturall, 
if they be well chosen, and of proper signification, than to borrow 


10 This suggests the controversy with regard to imk-horn terms. Cf. Elyot, 
Cheke, and Wilson. Wilson, in his Arte of Rhetorigue, contends for English 
with as few foreign words as possible; cf. “1 know them that think Rhetorique, 
to stand wholly upon darke woords, and he that can catch an ynke horne word 
by the taile, him thei count to be a fine Englisheman and a good Rhetorician.” 
For Puttenham’s attitude, cf. Hale, “ Ideas on Rhetoric in the Sixteenth Century,” 
in Publ. Mod. Lang. Assoc. XVII, 440. 

11 Cf, Quint. I, 5, 70 and VIII, 3, 30. 
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theirs. So shall not our English Poets, though they be to seeke of 
the Greeke and Latin languages, lament for lack of knowledge suffi- 
cient for the purpose of this arte. And in case any of these new 
English names given by me to any figure shall happen to offend I 
pray that the learned will beare with me and to thinke the straunge- 
nesse thereof proceedes but of noveltie and disacquaintance with our 
eares, which in processe of tyme, and by custome will frame very 
well; and such others as are not learned in the primitive languages, 
if they happen to hit upon any new name of myne (so ridiculous in 
their opinion) as may move to laughter, let such persons, yet assure 
themselves that such names go as neare as may be to their originals, 
or els serve better to the purpose of the figure then the very originall, 
reserving alwayes, that such new name should not be unpleasant in 
our vulgar nor harsh upon the tong; and where it shall happen other- 
wise that it may please the reader to thinke that hardly any other 
name in our English could be found to serve the turne better. 
Againe if to avoid the hazard of this blame I should have kept the 
Greek or Latin still it would have appeared a little too scholasticall 
for our makers, and a peece of worke more fit for clerkes then for 
Courtiers for whose instruction this travaile is taken ; and if I should 
have left out both the Greeke and Latine name, and put in none of 
our owne neither, well perchance might the rule of the figure have 
bene set downe, but no convenient name to hold him in memory. 
It was therefore expedient we devised for every figure of importance 
his vulgar name, and to joyne the Greeke or Latine originall with 
_ them ; after that sort much better satisfying aswel the vulgar as the 
learned learner, and also the authors owne purpose, which is to make 
of a rude rimer, a learned and a Courtly Poet. 


II. THE Sources oF Book ΠῚ OF PUTTENHAM’S ARTE 


Puttenham’s intimate acquaintance, at first hand, with the 
classical writers is unquestionable. The numerous references 
by name and frequent quotations from Latin authors prove 
this. But what sources does he employ for the rhetorical 
terminology? I can find no evidence that he has used Wil- 
son’s Arte of Rhetorique (1553), which contains some rhe- 
torical terms with definitions and illustrations. In Book UI 
several general references to the ancient rhetoricians are to 
be found, such as: “ The first learned artificers of language”’ 
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(Ch. vit); “the learned clerks who have written methodically 
of this Arte in the two master languages, Greeke and Latine, 
have sorted their figures” (Ch. x); and more specifically, 
“the learned Oratours and good Grammarians among the 
Romaines, as Cicero, Varro and Quintilian, and others strained 
themselves to give the Greeke wordes Latin names” (Ch. Ix). 
Nowhere does Puttenham acknowledge general indebtedness 
to any individual writer, but a study of Book 11 shows quite 
conclusively that it is Quintilian * who is the chief source for 
the terminology. 

In the first place, of the 121 terms defined in Puttenham’s 
Book 111, 89 are to be found in Quintilian (nearly all in Books 
vu and ΙΧ of the /ustitutio Oratoria) in Greek, and with defi- 
nitions. Furthermore, 18 additional of Puttenham’s terms 
are defined by Quintilian under their Latin equivalents. This 
leaves only 14 terms unaccounted for,” and it is quite probable 
that most of these 14 terms could be found, in some form or 
other, somewhere in Quintilian’s great work, which bristles 
with technical terms.!4 


12 The first part of Sir Thomas Wilson’s Arte of Rhetorique, published in 1553, 
is modeled upon Quintilian; cf. Hale, in Pudl. Mod. Lang. Assoc. XVII, 437. 
Cf. also Mair’s edition of Wilson’s Arde of Rhetorique, Introd. p. xix: “ His book 
is a judicious compilation from Quintilian as far as the first two books is con- 
cerned, while the third owes almost as much to Cicero.” Wilson’s sources are 
easily ascertained, however, inasmuch as he frequently cites and quotes his 
authorities. It may be noted here also that Roger Ascham in the Scholemaster 
(1570) frequently quotes Quintilian as an authority. Smith, Z/izabethan Critical 
Essays (Introd.), does not emphasize sufficiently the influence of Quintilian on 
the Elizabethan rhetoricians. 

13 The language of a few definitions would indicate that Puttenham was familiar 
with the Auctor ad Herennium , cf. the definition of commoratio with Auct. ad 
Hlerenn. 1V, 45. An acquaintance with the various rhetorical works of Cicero 
may be regarded as certain. 

14 Did Puttenham use a translation of Quintilian or the Latin text direct? So 
far as I can ascertain no English translation of Quint. was published before 1589, 
the date of Puttenham’s work. An Italian translation appeared in 1586 (O. Tos- 
canella, Venetia), but there is no reason to suppose that Puttenham, the classical 
scholar, did not use the Latin text. It will be recalled that a complete and 
excellent manuscript of the Jwstitutio Oratoria was discovered by Poggio, in 
1416, in the monastery of St. Gall. This was an important event in the revival 
of learning, and exerted great influence on the teaching and study of rhetoric. 
Numerous editions appeared (particularly in the sixteenth century) and Quin- 
tilian’s popularity was very great. 
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While Puttenham’s illustrations are largely original or quo- 
tations from English writers, yet in a number of cases we 
discover him using Quintilian’s examples of the rhetorical 
figures defined. For example, πλοκή is defined by Quint. 
(1x, 3, 41) and an illustration is given from Persius: Scire 
tuum nihil est, nisi te scire hoc sciat alter. Put. gives the 
same as an example of ¢vaductio.” Observe further: 


πλεονασμός Ο.. (ΙΧ, 3, 46) Vidi oculos ante ipse meos. 
P. I saw it with my own eyes. 


συνοικείωσις Q. (IX, 3, 64) Tam deest avaro, quod habet, quam quod 
non habet. 
P. The covetous miser, of all his goods ill got, 
As well wants that he hath, as that he hath not. 


ἐπιφώνημα Q. (Vill, 5, 11) Tantae molis erat Romanam condere 
gentem ! 6 
P. Same. 


ἐρώτημα Q. (interrogatio, vil, 5, 6) Apud Ovidium Medea dixit : 
Servare potui; perdere an possim, rogas? 
P. Was I able to make them I praie you tell, 
And am I not able to marre them as well? 


ἀλληγορία Q. (vu, 6, 44) Totusque 1116 Horatii locus, quo navem 
pro re publica, fluctus et tempestates pro bellis 
civilibus, portum pro pace atque concordia dicit.” 


P. As if we should call the common wealth a shippe ; 
the Prince the pilot, the Counsellors mariners, 
the stormes warres, the calme and haven peace. 


ἀντιμεταβολή Q. (ΙΧ, 3, 85) Non, ut edam, vivo; sed, ut vivam, edo. 
P. We live not to eate, but eate to live. 

μεταφορά Ο. (vu, 6, 6) sitire segetes. 
P. The drie ground thirstes. 


Compare also the definitions of trope: 


Q. (vul, 6, 1) Tropus est verbi vel sermonis a propria 
significatione in aliam cum virtute mutatio. 


15 So Verg. Aen. IV, 381 is given by Quint. as an example of εἰρωνεία, by Put. 
as an example of insu/tatio. 
Aen. 1, 33. 17 Hor. Odes, 1, 14. 
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P. There is a kinde of wresting of a single word from 
his owne right signification, to another not so 
naturall, but yet of some affinitie or convenience 
with it. 


Furthermore, if this were not enough evidence, we find 
that Puttenham employs at times Quintilian’s grouping of 
terms, or order of definition. A comparison of Quint. (vim, 
3, 44-60, a discussion of vzéza) with Puttenham (111, 22) reveals 
the same list of faults of style, namely: κακέμφατον, ταπείνω- 
σις, ταὐτολογία, μακρολογία, πλεονασμός, περιεργία, κακόζηλον, 
κακοσύνθετον. All these are in both authors. 

Further evidence that Puttenham follows Quintilian closely 
is shown by a comparison of Q. (vim, 6) de Tropis 18 with P. 
(xvir and xvi), where the former’s order of definition is fol- 
lowed almost exactly in such groups as: μετωνυμία, ἀντονο- 
μασία, ὀνοματοποιία, κατάχρησις, μετάληψις, ἐπίθετον, and 
σαρκασμός, ἀστεισμός, μυκτηρισμός, ἀντίφρασις. 


III. A. ERRorS IN THE TRANSLITERATION OF RHETORICAL 
TERMS 


Numerous errors in the transliteration of the terminology 
are to be observed in Book 11 of Puttenham’s treatise. It 
would be absurd to lay all of these at the door of the author 
who was so well versed in the Classics. Some of these errors 
are obviously printer’s mistakes, for the Greek terms seem to 
have puzzled the typesetter. For example, we find the fol- 
lowing discrepancies; in each case the first citation is from 
the text, the second, from the Index. . 


atanaclasis, — antanaclasis. dichologia, — dicheologia. 
ecphonisis, — echphonisis. endiadis, — endiades. 
epithonema, — epiphonema. epitropis, — epitropi. 
cronographia, — chronographia. brachiologa, — brachiologia. 


Let us charitably blame the printer also for the following: 


omoioteleton for (h)omoioteleuton. 
antimetavole for antimetabole. 


18 Puttenham’s Sexsad/e figures are, with a few exceptions only, Quintilian’s 
tropes. 
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antenagoge for anteisagoge. 


epanodis for epanodus. 
paramologia for paromologia. 
parecnasis for parecbasis. : 
exargasia = for exergasia. 

parimion for paromoion. 


On the other hand there are certain errors which can not 
be interpreted as slips, and in these Puttenham would seem 
to be culpable: . 


amphibologia, for amphibolia, which seems to be a confusion of 
ἀμφιβολία and ἀμφιλογώία. 

anachinosis for anacoinosis (ἀνακοίνωσις). 

antipophora for anthipophora (ἀνθυποφορά). 

paralepsis for paraleipsis (παράλειψις). 

ploche for ploce (πλοκή). 

symploche for symploce (συμπλοκή). 

parisia for parrhesia (wappyoit). 

liptote for litotes (λιτότης). 

mezozeugma for mesozeugma (μεσόζευγμα), a corruption due to Ital. 


B. ERRORS IN THE DEFINITION OF TERMS 


Thanks to Puttenham’s classical erudition and fidelity to 
his originals, few errors in the actual definition of terms are 
discoverable in Book 111 of Zhe Arte of Poeste. In several 
cases, however, definitions which are too restricted are given 
for terms of general application. For example, epanalepsis 
(ἐπανάληψις): ‘Ye have another sorte of repetition when ye 
make one worde both beginne and end your verse, which 
therefore I call the slow retourne, otherwise the Accho sound.” 
This definition applies only to one kind of repetition. Repe- 
tition by way of resumption is the proper definition; cf. 
Demet. de Eloc. 196. LEpimone (ἐπιμονή) is defined as versus 
entercalaris, ‘we may call him the Love-burden or the long 
repeate.”’ In Greek rhetoric, however, ἐπιμονή does not refer 

19 Further inconsistencies, — e,g. for Greek v sometimes we find 7 (as in Hiper- 
baton) and sometimes y (as in Hyperbole); for οἱ, sometimes ¢ or δὲ, for εἰ, 


et or i; aspiration at the beginning of a word may or may not be represented 
by Δ. 
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to a poetical refrain, but to a dwelling on a point or argument 
(in sense, not words) whether by iteration or elaboration; cf. 
Longin. Ch. 12. So Metosis (petwors), or the Disabler, is 
correctly defined by Quint. (vim, 3, 50). An error occurs in 
the definition of Zautologia (ταὐτολογία): “To fill the verse 
with wordes beginning all with a letter’ This is a definition 
of Alliteration (παρήχησις); Quint. (vill, 3, 50) properly de- 
fines the term: eiusdem verbi aut sermonis iteratio. Note 
further “ Exargasia (2.e. €Eepyacia) or the gorgious, otherwise 
called the bewtifull, Latine, expolitio, the last and principall 
figure of our poeticall ornament.” But ἐξεργασία does not 
refer primarily to figurative embellishment, but to careful 
literary workmanship in general, and to the thorough treat- 
ment of a subject; cf. Dion. Hal. de /soc. 4 and Quint. vim, 
3, 88. 


IV. DEFINITION OF TERMS 


We are now ready to observe some of the figures defined 
by Puttenham and their vivid English equivalents. Inasmuch 
as the author discusses a large number (some 121), some 
important examples only can here be presented: 

1. Of Auricular figures pertaining to clauses of speech 
and by them working no little alteration to the eare. 


Zeugma (Cetypa™) we call him the Single Supple because by one 
word we serve many clauses of one congruitie, and may be likened 
to the man that serves many maisters at once, but all of one country 
or kindred. By the order of his supplie he is called Prozeugma 
(πρόζευγμα) or the Ringleader; Mezozeugma (μεσόζευγμα) or the 
Middlemarcher and Hypozeugma (ὑπόζευγμα) or the Rerewarder. 

Aposiopesis (ἀποσιώπησις 3) or the Figure of Silence or of Lnter- 
ruption. When we begin to speake a thing, and breake of in the 
middle way. Ex. 


He said you were, — I dare not tell you plaine: 
For words once out, never returne againe. 


20 The Greek I have supplied in every case. 

21 Quint. ΙΧ, 2,54: ᾿Αποσιώπησις, quam Cicero reticentiam, Celsus obticentiam, 
nonnulli znzterruptionem appellant. Ut “ Quos ego—sed motos praestat com- 
ponere fluctus.” V. Aen. I, 135. 
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This figure is fit for phantasticall heads and such as be sodaine or 
lacke memorie. 

Hiperbaton (imepBarov)™ or the Zrespasser, a general name for 
speaches which wrought by disorder. Some are onely proper to the 
Greekes and Latines and not to us, other some ordinarie in our 
maner of speaches, but so foule and intollerable as I will not seeme 
to place them among the figures, but do raunge them as they deserve 
among the vicious or faultie speaches. , 

Parenthesis (παρένθεσις) or the Jusertour, a figure of tollerable dis- 
order, to peece or graffe in the middest of your tale an unnecessary 
parcell of speach. But you must not use such insertions often nor to 
thick, nor those that bee very long, for it will breede great confusion. 

Histeron proteron (ὕστερον πρότερον) or the Preposterous, when you 
misplace your words or clauses and set that before which should 
be behind, we call it in English proverbe, the cart before the horse. 
Ex. As he that described his manner of departure from his mistresse, 
said thus not much to be misliked: I kist her cherry lip and took my 
leave, for, I took my leave and kist her: And yet I can not well say 
whether a man use to kisse before hee take his leave, or take his 
leave before he kisse, or that it be all one busines. 

Hipallage (ὑπαλλαγή) 5: The Latins call it Svdmutatio, we may call 
him the Underchange but I had rather have him called the Change- 
ding, for as Nurses say, that the Fayries use to steale the fairest chil- 
dren out of their cradles, and put other ill-favoured in their places, so 
doeth our Poet play with his wordes. Ex. Tell me troth and lie not, 
lie me troth and tell not. 

Omototeleton (ὁμοιοτέλευτον) or the Like Loose. The Greekes used 
a manner of speech or writing in their proses, that went by clauses, 
finishing the words of like tune, and is that wherein they neerest ap- 
proached to our ryme. We call this figure following the originall, the 
“ike loose alluding to th’ Archers terme who is not said to finish the 
feate of his shot before he give the loose, and deliver his arrow from 
his bow, in which respect we use to say marke the loose of a thing 
for marke the end of it. Ex. 


Mischaunces ought not to be lamented, 
But rather by wisedom in time prevented. 
Asyndeton (ἀσύνδετον) or the Loose Language, a sort of speach in a 
maner defective because it wants good band or coupling . . . and 


22 Longinus (de Sublim.) devotes Ch. 22, to a discussion of hyperbata. 
3 Quint VII, 6, 23. 
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doth not a little alter th’ eare as thus, Caesar wrate home to the senate, 
Veni, Vidi, Vict. The Prince of Orenge had this devise of Armes, 


pro Rege, pro lege, pro grege. 


2. Sensable Figures, thus called, because they alter and 
affect the minde by alteration of sence. ; 


Metaphora (μεταφορά) or the Figure of Zransport™ Ex. As the 
man of law said, I feele you not, for I understand not your case, 
because he had not his fee in his hand. 

Catachresis (xatdxpyots)” or the Figure of Aduse. For lacke of 
a naturall and proper terme or worde we take another, and do un- 
truly applie it. Ex. As one in reproch should say to a poore man, 
thou raskall knave, where γασζαζ is properly the hunters terme given 
to young deere, leane and out of season, and not to people. 

Metalepsis (μετάληψις) or the Far-fet. The sence is much altered 
and the hearers conceit strangly entangled by this figure, as when we 
had rather fetch a word a great way off than to use one nearer to 
hand to express the matter aswel and plainer. And it seemeth the 
deviser of this figure had a desire to please women rather than men, 
for we use to say by manner of Proverbe; things farrefet and deare 
bought are good for Ladies. Ex. Medea cursing hir first acquain- 
tance with Prince Iason, who had very unkindly forsaken her, said : 


Woe worth the mountaine that the maste bare 
Which was the first causer of all my care. 


Where she might as well have said, woe worth our first meeting, or 
woe worth the time that Iason arrived with his ship at my fathers 
cittie in Colchos, when he tooke me away with him, and not so farre 
off as to curse the mountaine that bare the pinetree, that made the 
mast, that bare the sailes, that the ship sailed with, which caried her 
away. 


Virgill said: Post multas mea regna videns mirabor aristas.” 


After many a stubble shall I come 
And wonder at the sight of my kingdome. 


By stubble the Poet understoode yeares. 
Allegoria (ἀλληγορία) or the figure of False Semblant, a figure of 
duplicitie, when we speake one thing and thinke another, and that 
24 Quint. VIII, 6, 4, <rans/latio. 


25 Jb. 34: κατάχρησις, quam recte dicimus abuszonem. 
26 Verg. Eci, 1, 69. 
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our wordes and our meanings meete not. It is a long and perpetuall 
Metaphore.” Ex. Virgill in his Shepeherdly poemes called Lglogues 
used as rusticall but fit a//egorie thus: 


Claudite iam rivos pueri sat prata biberunt,” 


which I English thus : | 

Stop up your streames (my lads) the medes have drunk their fill, 
As much as to say, leave of now, yee have talked of the matter 
inough ; the application is full Allegoricke. 

Parimia (παροιμία) or the Proverb. Ex. 


As the olde cocke crowes, so doeth the chick: 
A bad Cooke that can not his owne fingers lick. 


3. Of Figures Senzentious, otherwise called Rhetoricall. 

[In Ch. x1x Puttenham tabulates and defines a large num- 
ber of terms which belong to his third class. In this category 
are placed those figures which serve a dual function of mak- 
ing a strong appeal not to the ear or to the mind alone but 
to both alike. | 


Prosonomasia (προσονομασία) or the Micknamer. Ye have a figure 
by which we play with a couple of words or names much resembling, 
and because the one seemes to answere th’ other by manner of illu- 
sion, and doth, as it were, nick him, I call him the MWcknamer. As 
the Emperor, Claudius Tiberius Nero, because he was a great drinker 
of wine, they called him Caldius Biberius Mero.™ And so a iesting 
frier that wrote against Erasmus, called him, Zvvans mus. 

Traductio or the Zranlacer, which is when ye turne and tranlace 
a word into many sundry shapes as the tailor doth his garment, and 
after that sort do play with him in your dittie; as one who much 
gloried in his owne wit, whom Persius taxed in a verse very pithily 
and pleasantly, thus : 


Scire tuum nihil est nisi te scire, hoc sciat alter.*° 


English not so briefly, but more at large of purpose the better to 
declare the nature of the figure : 


27 Cf. Quint. 1x, 2, 46: ἀλληγορίαν facit continua metaphora. Cf. Roberts’s 
edition of Demetrius On Style, p. 264. 

θεῖν, L£cl. 3, 111. 29 Suet. 77d. 42. 

* Quint. 1x, 3, 42; Pers. 1, 27. 
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Thou weenest thy wit worth nought if other weet it not 
As wel as thou thy selfe, but o thing well I wot, 

Who so in earnest weenes, he doth in my advise, 

Shew himselfe witlesse, or more wittie than wise. 


Synectosis (συνοικείωσις.) which me thinkes may well be called the 
Crosse-couple, because it takes me two contrary words, and tieth 
them as it were in a paire of couples, and so makes them agree like 
good fellowes, as I saw once in Fraunce a wolfe coupled with a mas- 
tiffe, and a foxe with a hounde. Ex. 


The niggard’s fault and the unthrifts is all one, 
For neither of them both knoweth how to use his owne.*! 


Clymax (κλῖμαξ) or the Marching Figure or the Clyming figure, 
for Clymax is as much to say as a ladder. Ex. from Ihean de Me- 
hune, the French Poet : ὃ 


Peace makes plentie, plentie makes pride, 

Pride breeds quarrell, and quarrell brings warre : 
Warre brings spoile, and spoile’ povertie, 
Povertie pacience, and pacience peace : 

So peace brings warre, and warre brings peace. 


Insultatio or the Disdainefull; the Reprochfull or Scorner, as 
when Queene Dido saw that for all her great love and entertaine- 
ments bestowed upon Aeneas, he would needs depart, and follow the 
Oracle of his destinies, she brake out in a great rage and said very 
» disdainefully : 


Hye thee, and by the wild waves and the wind, 
Seeke Italie and Realmes for thee to raigne, 

If piteous Gods have power amidst the mayne, 
On ragged rock thy penaunce thou maist find.* 


Or as the poet Iuvenall reproched the covetous merchant who for 
lucres sake passed on no perill either by land or sea, thus: 


Goe now and give thy life unto the winde, 

Trusting unto a piece of bruckle wood, 

Four inches from thy death or seaven good 

The thickest planke for shipboord that we finde. (ΧΗ, 5 7-59.) 


81 Quint. ΙΧ 3, 64. 82 Roman de la Rose. 
83 Aen. IV, 381; Quint. 1x, 2, 48. 
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Sinonimia (συνωνυμία) or the Figure of Store, whensoever we mul- 
tiply our speech by many words or clauses of one sence. Ex. Aeneas 
asking whether his Captaine Orontes were dead or alive, used his 
store of speeches all to one purpose : 


Is he alive, 

Is he as I left him queaving and quick, 
And hath he not yet geven up the ghost, 
Among the rest of those that I have lost? 


LE piphonema (ἐπιφώνημα) or the Surclose or consenting close, Lat. 
Acclamatio, as Virgill when he had largely spoken of Prince Aeneas 
his successe and fortunes concluded with this close: Tantae mollis 
erat Romanam condere gentem.™* In English thus: 


So huge a peece of worke it was and so hie, 
To reare the house of Romane progenie. 


So Lucretius Carus: Tantum relligio potuit suadere malorum.* In 
English thus : 


Lo what an outrage, could cause to be done, 
The peevish scruple of blinde religion. 


In chapters xx1 and xx Puttenham treats of “ those vices ® 
or deformities in speach and writing which are alwayes in- 
tollerable and undecent.” First comes: 


Barbarismus (βαρβαρισμός) Forrein speech, the foulest vice in 
language. 


Then follow: 


Solecismus (σολοικισμός) or Jncongruitie, to speak false English, by 
misusing the Grammaticall rules to be observed in cases, genders, 
tenses and such like, every poore scholler knowes the fault, and cals 
it the breaking of Priscians head, for he was among the Latines a 
principall Grammarian. 

Cacozelia (κακοζηλία 1) or Fonde Affectation, is when we affect 
new words and phrases other then the good speakers and writers and 
is the common fault of young schollers. 


ὍΣ, den, 1, 33. 85 1, IOI. 36 Quint. VIII, 3, 44-60. 
87 Cf. 26. 56, mala affectatio, and Roberts, ed. of Demet. On Style, p. 286. 
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Soraismus (σωρισμός 33) or the Minglemangle, as‘when we make 
our speach or writings of sundry languages not for the nonce or for 
any purpose (what were in part excusable) but ignorantly and 
affectedly. 

Cacosintheton (κακοσύνθετον) or the Misplacer. 

. Cacemphaton (κακέμφατον) or the Figure of Foule Speech. 

Acyron (ἄκυρον) or the Uncouthe, to use an obscure and darke word. 

Pleonasmus (πλεονασμός) or Too full Speech. 

Macrologia (paxpodoyia) or Long Language. 

Periergia (περιεργία 3) or Overlabour or the Curious. 


In Ch. xxu on the subject of Decorum there are a few 
interesting comments on what might be called How not to 
Translate Vergil. 


As one, who translating certaine bookes of Virgils Aenezdos into 
English meetre, said that Aeneas was fayne to ¢rudge out of Troy; 
which terme became better to be spoken of a beggar, of a rogue, or 
a lackey. Another Englishing this word of Virgill (fato profugus) 
called Aeneas (by fate a fugif#ive) which was undecently spoken, .. . 
in this terme (/ug?t#ve) you have a notable indignity offred to that 
princely person, and by th’ other word (a wanderer) none indignitie 
at all, but rather a terme of much love and commiseration. The 
same translatour when he came to these words, Insignem pietate 
virum, tot volvere casus tot adire labores compulit. Hee turned it 
thus, What moved Iuno to ¢ugge so great a captain as Aeneas, which 
word ¢ugge spoken in this case is so undecent as none other could 
have been devised. 


Later the author explains that 


tugge signifieth the pull or draught of the oxen or horses and the 
leathers, and so wee use to say that shrewd boyes tugge each other 
by the eares, for pull. : 


88 κοινισμός (?), see Q. VIII, 3, 59. 89 Cf. 20. 55. 

40 A number of terms, with interesting English equivalents, may here be noted, 
but without examples or comment. 

Anaphora (ἀναφορά) or the Figure of Report, is when we make one word 
begin, and as they are wont to say, lead the daunce to many verses in.sute. 

Antistrophe (ἀντιστροφή) Counterturne, because he turnes counter in the 
middest of every meetre. 

Antitheton (ἀντίθετον) or the Quarreller, or the Overthwart or Renconter. 
Tsocrates, the Greek Oratour, was a litle too full of this figure. 
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CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, we may say that much sympathy must be 
accorded Puttenham in his desire to introduce English equiva- 
lents for the Greek rhetorical terminology. The comparative 
poverty of the English language in respect to such termi- 
nology is only too striking and regrettable. Especially is 
this true as regards names for figures of speech; we are still 
employing Greek technical terms, in spite of Puttenham’s 
laudable but unsuccessful endeavor to substitute the English 
vulgar for the itzke-horne words. For example, editors of 
secondary-school and college textbooks expect tender young- 
lings to pronounce, define, and remember such terms as ana- 
colouthon, aposiopesis, apostrophe, catachresis, hendiadys, 
hypallage, hyperbaton, hysteron proteron, litotes, onomato- 
poeia, and oxymoron. The student is even drilled to think 
and say paronomasia when he sees a pun! But it is unfortu- 
nately the case that for the majority of such terms we have 
no satisfactory English equivalents. We might borrow from 
Puttenham in some cases, ¢.g. the Figure of Silence or Inter- 
ruption for aposiopesis ; Moderator for “totes ; Qualifier for 
epitheton ; but, on the other hand, we are not altogether sat- 

Apostrophe (ἀποστροφή) or the Turnetale. 

Asteismus (ἀστεισμός) or the Merry Scoffe, otherwise the Civzll Jest. 

_ Charientismus (χαριεντισμός) or the Privy Nippe, a myld and appeasing 
mockery. 

LEclipsis (ἔλλειψις) or the Figure of Default. 

Emphasis (€upacis) or the Renforcer. 

Epizeuxis (émlgevéis) or the Underlay or Cuckowspell. 

Etiologia (αἰτιολογία) or the Tell-cause or Reason Rend. 

LExpeditio or the Speedie Dispatcher. 

fTiperbole (ὑπερβολή) or the Overreacher or Loud Lyer. 

Ironia (εἰρωνεία) or the Drye Mock. i 

Metanoia (μετάνοια) or the Penitent. 

Metonymia (μετωνυμία) or the Misnamer. 

Micterismus (μυκτηρισμός) or the Fleering Frumpe. 

Onomatopeia (ὀνοματοποιία) or the Vewnamer. 

Parabola (παραβολή) or Resemblance Misticall. 

Paradoxon (παράδοξον) or the Wondrer. 

Prolepsis (πρόληψις) or the Propounder. 


Synecdoche (συνεκδοχή) or the Figure of Quick Concezte. 
Tapinosis (ταπείνωσις) or the Adbdaser. 
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isfied by such Elizabethan equivalents as, the Licentious for 
parrhesia ; Loose Language for asyndeton ; the Preposterous 
for hysteron proteron, and the Figure of Twinnes for en- 
adiadys. 

But it may be said that Puttenham’s Zhe Arte of English 
Poesie is a work of very great interest and of some value to 
Classical students. It is to be hoped that it may be deemed 
deserving of a wider acquaintance than it has hitherto enjoyed 
as regards the Greek rhetorical terminology found in its Book 
the Third. 
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X.—-EIS in the Accusative Plural of the Latin Third 


Declension 


By Proressor ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


On the text and orthography of Latin authors scholastic 
theory has exerted considerable influence. The e7-readings 
in the manuscripts of Plautus! are an instance in point. This 
paper is intended to discuss the use of the ending -ezs in the 
accusative plural of the Latin third declension, its extension 
to the nominative, its relation to Greek and Umbrian, the 
periods of its use, and to examine the testimonia, inscrip- 
tions, manuscripts, and, to some extent, the editions as to their 
reliability and significance. 

In the accusative -ezs does not seem to have come into use 
until after the diphthong ez had been reduced to the monoph- 
thong 2, 2.6. after the death of Plautus (184 B.c.). Inasmuch 
as it is merely graphic for earlier -zs (<*éms), it is misleading 
to call it archaic, and incorrect to refer to it as containing a 
diphthong. It is also incorrect, at least as far as native Latin 
words are concerned, to regard the use of the termination -ezs 
in the accusative and nominative plural of the third. declen- 
sion as due to Greek influence. For in Greek the -εἰς some- 
times found in the accusative was originally a nominative 
formation which in some instances by case-confusion came to 
supplant the true accusative form. An instructive parallel, 
however, is furnished by the Umbrian, in which there occur 
the accusative forms avef tref, aveif treif, avif trif. In 
Umbrian, however, none of these forms invaded the nomina- 
tive, the latter keeping its terminations -es -er intact. 


TESTIMONIA 
1. Charisius, 129, 19 K: 


FONTES. Quorum nominum genetivi pluralis ante um syllabam 
i litteram merebuntur, accusativus, inquit Plinius, per eis loquetur: 


LVid..7.4.P.A; X35V11,:73 f. 
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montium monteis; licet Varro, inquit, exemplis hanc regulam con- 
futare temptarit istius modi: falcium falces non falceis facit, nec has 
merceis nec hos axeis lintreis ventreis stirpeis urbeis corbeis vecteis 
inerteis (nepteis?). et tamen manus dat praemissae regulae ridicule, 
ut exceptis his nominibus valeat regula. 


2. ld. 129; 25.5: 


FUNES, licet grammatici velint, genetivis tam singulari quam 
plurali si i littera intererit, accusativum pluralem in eis exire, ut 
huius funis horum funium hos funeis. quam regulam negat Plinius 
vires habere potuisse. errant enim qui putant ea nomina, quae nomi- 
nativo singulari et genetivo per is terminabuntur et genetivos plurales 
per ium loquentur, accusativos in eis (funeis) posse dicere, quod negat 
Plinius. 


a.) fa, ΤῊ, ote: 


MONTEIS. Licet Pomponius Secundus poeta, ut refert Plinius, 
propter homonymum nominativi accusativo casu omnes non putet 
dici, sed omneis, tamen idem Plinius in eodem permanet dicens, 
omnes tunc demum posse dici accusativo, ut canes, quando genetivus 
pluralis (horum canum) ante um i non habet. 


A. Td 135, 22.5: 


OMNES Sallustius in Catilina (51) ‘omnes, p.c., gui de rebus 
dubis consultant, ab odio amicitia tra atque misericordia vacuos esse 
decet,, cum idem in eodem (1) ‘omneis homines qui sese student 
praestare ceteris animalibus (summa ope niti decet)’; quod ratione 
potius esse subnixum sub f (fonteis) et sub m littera (monteis) poterit 
ostendi. sed Asper, si genetivus inquit omnium i litteram natura 
retinet, et in accusativo esse servandam. 


S. sa. 120, 31. ΕΚ 


ferocior tam quam peior melior ait Stilo in eis accusativo posse 
proferri, ferocioreis. 


οὐ fie Co Bam On Se 


ferientium ferienteis idem Stilo putat facere debere, ut docenteis 
saltanteis, quoniam quaecumque secum verbi iura traxissent, ea accu- 
sativis pluralibus, adiuvante (re) dumtaxat genetivo plurali, in eis 
sonarent. 


Fs A NAGA Ts 


maioreis Cicero, ut Plinius in eodem libro notat. 


᾿ 
hy 
a 
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8. Jd. 130, 4K: 


facilioreis Caecilius, inquit Plinius. idem et sanctioreis ait. 


9. Scaurus, de Orthogr. Vu, 32, 21 Καὶ: 

Singularis numerus per unam i litteram scribitur, ut docilis facilis, 
pluralis autem per e et i, ut facifeis docileis, ut ex hoc appareat, 
utrum singularis sit appellatio an pluralis. 


10. Terentianus, de Sy/labis, 459: 


Sic erit nobis et ista rarior diphthongus ei, 

e videmus quando fixam principali in nomine : 460 
eitur in silvam, necesse est e et i conectere ; 

principali namque verbo nascitur quod est eo. 

sic oveis, plures (eis?) et omneis scribimus pluraliter ; 

non enim nunc addis e, sed permanet sicut fuit, 

lector et non singularem nominativum sciet, 465 
vel sequentem, qui prioris saepe similis editur. 


The testimonia are here grouped all together to facilitate 
a general view of them; but their full discussion will be 
deferred until the place where they chronologically belong. 
For the present only a few remarks of a general nature will 
be made. By specific statement or by their context the tes- 
timonia refer to the ending -ezs as belonging to the accusative 
only. In 9, from Scaurus, and 10, from Terentianus, -ezs might 
be regarded as both a nominative and an accusative ending, 


but it is likely that these grammarians had the accusative so 


firmly in mind that they did not take pains to specify. When 
Terentianus refers to the ending under discussion as contain- 
ing a diphthong, he is uncritical; but when he speaks of the 
form in -ezs as helping to distinguish the (accusative) plural 
from the nominative and genitive singular, he touched upon 
the chief motive for using this orthography. It must not be 
concluded from 1 that Varro ever favored the accusative form 
in -ezs. The only accusative terminations that Varro consid- 
ered in the forms under discussion were those in -és and -és. 
Anomalist that he was, he favored falcium falcés, and rejected 
falcis as well as its graphic equivalent falcezs. 

Assuming that in the ending under discussion -ezs is merely 
a graphic device, it will be convenient to discuss the read- 
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ings containing it by periods in which they occur or seem to 
occur: 


I. The Archaic Period, the end of which, as far as it is 
sharply definable, coincides with the death of Plautus 
(184 B.C.). 2 
II. The Intermediate Period, from the death of Plautus to 
the Empire. | 
III. The Period of the Empire. 


I. THe ArRcHAIC PERIOD 


During this period ez with insignificant exceptions was 
used only for an original diphthong. If this is true, and -ezs 
in the forms under discussion is merely graphic for -zs, such 
forms in -ezs ought to be lacking in this period. If they do 
occur, (1) they would have to be explained as due to false 
restorations of later times, or (2) the monophthongization of 
the diphthong ez would have to be put back so as to admit 
these occurrences, or (3) a theory of -ezs would have to be 
evolved that would explain the termination as containing a 
diphthong after all. The first of these explanations is alto- 
gether the most likely to be the true one. 

Inscriptions : — CLASEIS, C./.Z. 1, 195, 8; NAVEIS, bis, ut 
vid. C./.L.1,195,12. The inscription of the Columna Rostrata 
dates ostensibly from the middle of the third century B.c., but 
the form in which we have it is a restoration of the reign of 
Claudius according to Ritschl and Mommsen, or of the time 
of Augustus according to Wolfflin.2 Besides the accusative 
forms cited above, it has also the forms CLASES NAVALES 
OMNIS CARTACINIENSIS. While it cannot be regarded as 
certain that these inconsistencies of form are due to the fact 
that the inscription was restored, still it must for the present 
be regarded as having a value but little above that of a 
manuscript. 

Authors : — Naevius ap. Charis. 239, 15 Καὶ (Agttatoria): 
currenteis ; 

Plautus: advenienteis, Stich. 682 A; aedeis, Merc. 786 A, 


2 Sttzungsb. d. bayr. Acad, phil-hist. ΚΙ, 1890, p. 295 f. 
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Rud. 583 P; arteis, 77iz. 236 A; aureis, Ἐ 214. 434 EJ, in ras. 
B, Pers. 182 A; aveis, Most. 47 in ras. B; compeceis (compe- 
deis), Czst. 244 A; egenteis, Rud. 409 P; leiteis, Merc. 281 A, 
Stich. 79 A; omneis, Men. 231 A, 237 A, Merc. 513 A, 
Pers. 325 A, Stich. 349 A; oveis, Pseud. 140 A; plureis, 
Stich. 607 A; treis, Wen. 219 A;—total in Plautus, 19. I 
have elsewhere® expressed the view that about one-third of 
the nearly four hundred e-readings in our Mss. of Plautus 
are un-Plautine, and in this third the accusatives in -ezs were 
classed. In the time that has elapsed since that article was 
published, no additional facts have been brought out that 
have changed my view. 


II. From THE DEATH OF PLAUTUS TO THE EMPIRE 


This is the period in which -ezs in the accusative and nomi- 
native plural of the third declension attained the height of its 
usage, at least 32 out of a total of 40 instances of its occurrence 
in inscriptions coming within this period. Even so, however, 
the extent of its use was slight. The earliest occurrences are 
PONTEIS OMNEIS on the milestone of Popillius, C./.Z.1, 551, 
132 B.C. 

Inscriptions, accusative : 

meres, C./.L. 1,205, 2, 26 (49 B.c.); BASEIS, 2d. 1146; 
Ἔα 200, 26 (111 B.c.); CIVEIS, 204, 2, 19 (72 8.6.); 
DECEMBREIS, quinquies, 202, I, 7, 16, 20, 24, 28 (81 B.c.); 
Εν BIS; 100, 3, 28 (117 B.c.); ter, 204, I, 133 26. 11, 33, 36 
(72 B.c.); GENUATEIS, 199, 2 (117 B.c.); MUNICIPIEIS (pro 
—PEIS), 199, 2 (45 B.c.); OCTOBREIS, 590 (78 B.c.); OMNEIS, 
ΒΥ ΤΣ B.C.); 199, 43 (117 B.c.); 202, 1, 32 (81 B.c.); 
PENATEIS, 197 (133-118 B.c.); PONTEIS, 551, 2 (132 B.c.); 
ΠΕ ΝΟ iLb1S, 603,.2(58 B.c.); TRISTEIS, 1220; TURREIS, 
1187; 1224 (34 B.c.); 1225 (belongs perhaps to the early 
empire); bis, 1230 (100 8.6.) --- total 29 (28). 

L[nscriptions, nominative : 

CEIVEIS, C./.Z. 1, 198, 77 (123-122 B.c.); FINEIS, bis, τοῦ; 
3,6(117 B.c.); PELLEIS, 603, 16 (58 B.c.); total 4. These 


8 7.A.P.A. XXXVII (1906), 73-86, esp. 81. 
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are all the nominative occurrences I have been able to find 
in inscriptions. Note their rareness in comparison to those 
in the accusative. (The nominative plural forms in -ezs -es -zs 
sometimes found in the o-declension are to be explained as 
the originally diphthongal termination reénforced by -s, and 
have no further connection with the termination under con- 
sideration. ) 

Authors: 

Caecilius Statius (+168 B.c.), faczliorets sanctiorets, vid. 
Testimonia, 8. Caecilius is the earliest author who is spe- 
cifically reported as having used the accusative plural in -ezs. 
This would be our earliest report involving the reduction of 
ez toa monophthong; but the report must be accepted with 
caution, for Pliny may have been reporting what he saw in 
a manuscript of Caecilius rather than dy Caecilius, and un- 
fortunately we cannot attach to this statement of Pliny the 
same degree of finality that we can to that of Probus when 
the latter says (Gellius, x1, 21, 4) that he saw in Verg. Georg. 
I, 25, the form wrézs in a manuscript corrected by Vergil’s 
own hand, whereas in Aen. 1, 106, Vergil used the form 
urbes. 

Cato ap. Charis. 214, 29 K, ostezs. It is significant that the 
Mss. of Terence have no instances of the forms under consid- 
eration. Lucilius and Accius probably considered the orthog- 
raphy of such forms, but have left no specific record of their 
practice in regard tothem. According to his rule of employ- 
ing ez to represent z of whatever origin, Accius probably used 
-eis in such forms; cf. PAASTORES along with PONTEIS 
OMNEIS in the Popillius inscription. If Lucilius was as 
critical in his use of ez as Kent makes him out to be,* he 
would, of course, not have used -ezs in these forms, and /evezs, 
994 Marx, ought probably to be printed λέξεις. 

Cicero, mazorezs, vid. Testimonia, 7, where ποία can hardly 
mean ‘rejects.’ 

Aelius Stilo, fevociorets petorets melioreis, vid. Testimonia, 5 ; 
JSertentets docentets saltantets, 2b. 6. 


4 Kent in 4./.P. XXXII (1911), 272 f., and XXXIV (1913), 315 f. The litera- 
ture is cited at the head of the latter article. 


ΡΨ σεν - 
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Lucretius, mortaleis, v, 1280 Q; exttialeis (nom.), 1, 569, 
teste Lambino. 

Sallust, Caz. 1, ommezs, vid. Testimonia, 4. This reading is 
not supported by the Mss. of Sallust. 

Varro is the most important of those who have contributed 
to our understanding of the problem during this period. 
Above has been quoted (p. 129 f.) the testimony of Charisius, 
129, 19 K, to the effect that Varro is credited by Pliny with 
rejecting the accusative forms falcets mercets axets lintrets 
ventrets stirpets urbeis corbets vectets tnertets (nepteis?). A 
comparison of this with Varro’s own statements shows that 
Varro held the -es form of the accusative plural to be the 
correct one for these words, falces, etc.; 2.6. by rejecting the 
form in -ezs he rejected that in -zs as well, as far as these 
words are concerned. Special attention may be called to one 
word: if he rejected wrdezs in the accusative, he would a for- 
tiort reject it in the nominative, as, for instance, de Ling. 
Lat. v, 143, where sometimes zrvbezs has been read, and 
where it is so reported by Neue-Wagener. Varro has given 
us the benefit of his opinion in this regard in his de Ling. 
Lat. vu, 66 f.: 


{Analogia) si esset, negant ullum casum duobus modis debuisse dici, 
quod fit contra. nam sine reprehensione vulgo alii dicunt in singulari 
hac ovi et avi, alii hac ove et ave. in multitudine hae puppis rests et 
hae puppes restes. item quod in patrico casu hoc genus dispariliter 
dicatur civitatum parentum et civitatium parentium, in accusandi hos 
montes fontes et hos montts fonts. item cum, si sit analogia, debeant 
a similibus verbis similiter declinatis similia fieri, et id non fieri os- 
tendi possit, despiciendam esse eam rationem. atqui ostenditur ; nam 
quid potest similius esse quam mens dens gens, cum horum casus 
patricus et accusativus in multitudine sint dispariles? nam a primo 
fit gentium et gents, utrobique ut sit 2; ab secundo mentium et mentes, 
ut in priore solo sit 7; ab tertio dentum et denées, ut in neutro sit Ζ. 


Any one who would read puppets resters fontets montets gen- 
tezs in the above must assume the burden of proof; for there 
is not the slightest evidence for the view that Varro ever used 
-eis in either the nominative or the accusative of the third 
declension. Neue-Wagener, 1°, 381 ff. quote a total of 25 
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instances of -ezs in the nominative and accusative plural pur- 
porting to occur in the Florentinus F of Varro’s de Ling. Lat., 
but the Ms. does not support any of these forms;° likewise 
the nominative Acolezs quoted from de Re Rust. m1, 1, 6, is a 
fiction, vid. Keil’s note ad Joc. 


III. THe PERIoD OF THE EMPIRE 


With the advent of the empire the first change to be noted 
is the recession of -zs (and also of -ezs) from the nominative 
plural, where very fitly -es was left in sole possession of the 
field. In the accusative of z-stems -zs was regularized in the 
great authors of the Augustan Age,® who seldom, if ever, had 
recourse to -ezs, and before long -es was to prevail even in 
the accusative of z-stems. The rareness of the use of the 
termination -ezs may be concluded from its practical disap- 
pearance from both public and private inscriptions, and I 
have found only four occurrences of it, all in the accusative: 

CIVEIS, 0.11. vit, 2391 (third century); FINEIS, 2. v1, 
29779 (perhaps belongs to Period 1); TREIS, ΠΣ, 562; 
TURREIS, x, 5683. 


Authors :° 


The Mss. of Horace have no instances of -δὲς in either of 
our forms; in those of Vergil the only sure occurrence is 
Georg. 1, 2, viteis P.,a Ms. unreliable in orthographic matters.’ 


5 Cf. the introduction of the edition of A. Spengel (1885), p. Iv: “Saepe 
Victorius vocabulo omnes vel omnis litteram 7 vel 6 suprascripsit, quod ommneis 
interpretati ubique olim in textum recepimus, at in F vocabulum tertiae declina- 
tionis in... ezs nusquam finitur,-extat ibi ows, omis, ots (ut ota et omia, i.e. om- 
nia). quodsi Victorium oms significare omnes putasse censeas, alterum vero omis 
omnets, tertium denique ozs omnis, tamen sibi non constat. itaque ne quid dubii 
sit, ubi in F ows, ots, oms extet adnotavimus. quod frequenter in hoc vocabulo 
factum est, in aliis quoque multis accidit, ut v. § 75, ubi Laetus zmortales scrip- 
sit, Victorius z suprascripsit nec e delevit, unde z#mortaleis olim recepimus, est 
vero in F zmmortalis.” This is confirmed by the collation of F made by Groth 
and published in Diss. Phil. Argent. 1v (1880), 81 f., and by the edition of Goetz- 
Schoell (1910), Neue-Wagener evidently used the edition of Mueller (1833), 
which contained a number of other instances also (cf. v, 65), or the earlier edition 
of L. Spengel (1826). 

8 Keller in R.AZ. xx1 (1866), 241 f. 

7 Cf. Wagner, Orth. Verg. 404; Ribbeck, Prol/. 413. 
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The following readings, however, may be noted: 

crateis, V, Aen. vu, 633, where note the expunged e; 
CRINIIS, V, Aen. vi, 34 “fuerat crvinezs ni fallor,”’ R; 
aur - is (aureis?) c, Aen. Il, 294. 

The following readings cited by Neue-Wagener I have 
been unable to confirm: parteis, Velleius, 1, 97, 4; treis, 
Columella, 1x, 7, 3; treis (nom.), Avienus, Descr. Orb. Terr. 
683; Ora Mar. 579. 

In the accusative plural -ezs has thus far in the paper been 
explained as graphic for -zs. It is not improbable however 
that in one or two late instances the ending is to be consid- 
ered as merely an arbitrary means of differentiating the accu- 
sative from the homonymous nominative; for such may have 
been the idea of Pomponius Secundus, vid. Testimonia, 3, in 
writing the accusative ommnets (= omnes ?). Had Pomponius 
intended ommnezs to equal omnis, Pliny ought surely to have had 
no objection to the form. Asper at the end of Testimonia, 4, 
may have objected to the accusatives omnes omneis for the 
same reason. That ez was occasionally used for @ is seen 
in the forms DECREIVIT, C.7.Z. τι, 5041; LEIGIBUS, χιν, 
2802. 

The real difficulties in the testimonia are found in harmo- 
nizing those that purport to set forth the theory of Pliny. 
Exactly what his theory was is difficult to determine on ac- 
‘count of our having him only in excerpts quoted out of their 
context and entangled with the theories of others, especially 
on account of the confusing way in which he cites Varro as 
favoring -ezs in the accusative of certain words, vid. above pp. 
130and 135f. Detlefsenin Symb. Phil. Bonn., “zur Flexions- 
lehre d. aelt. Plinius,” pp. 710f., gave the following interpre- 
tation of the Testimonia dealing with Pliny. Words having 
-um in the genitive plural and increasing in the genitive 
singular formed their accusative plural in -ezs, except those 
mentioned by Varro; those not increasing in the genitive, 
even though they took -zwm in the genitive plural, formed 
their accusative plural in -es. Accordingly Pliny wrote fon- 
' tets monteis, but canes funes omnes. Detlefsen searched the 
Mss. of the Natural History and also the palimpsests and 
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uncial fragments, but found not the slighest trace of an accu- 
sative in -ezs. He therefore raised the questions : — 


1. Did Pliny change his mind, or did he fail to carry out his 
theory in practice? 

2. Did the later grammarians and editors af his work consistently 
change -e7s to -zs 2 

3.. Was Charisius in error? 


Detlefsen must have been somewhat confused through 
regarding the ezs as diphthongal. Brambach, Veugestaltung, 
pp. 153 f., examined the matter more thoroughly, and modified 
the conclusions of Detlefsen so as to arrive at the accusative 
forms fontets monteis funes canes but omnets; 1.6. Pliny made 
certain exceptions to his general rule of forming the accusa- 
tive in -ezs when the genitive was -zwm, but on the basis of 
our fragmentary information Brambach wisely refrained from 
formulating what Pliny’s rule of exceptions was. More 
important still he recognized that in Pliny’s time the question 
of -ezs in the accusative had long been a dead issue. It may 
even be added that the theory of Pliny was almost certainly 
not a new one; indeed the fact that he cited Varro’s excep- 
tions (vid. Testimonia, 1) shows that it was old enough to be 
known to Varro, and that it had been propounded by one of 
Varro’s contemporaries or predecessors, perhaps by Aelius 
Stilo. 

The results of the above discussion are in the main destruc- 
tive. The ostensible occurrences of -ezs in the accusative 
in the Archaic Period —three from the inscription of the 
Columna Rostrata, nineteen from the Manuscripts of Plautus, 
one from Charisius’ report of Naevius—are rejected as due 
to the influence of scholastic theory worked retroactively and 
out of bounds. It is not unlikely that the two occurrences 
cited for Caecilius and the one instance from Cato ought to 
be transferred from the beginning of Period 1 to the end of 
Period 1, and rejected for similar reasons. Nearly all the 
authentic instances belong to the century immediately preced- 
ing the Age of Augustus. The influence of scholastic theory Ὁ 
furthermore has not come from the ancients alone. After the 


ae 
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invention of printing a favorite device by which editors of 
Latin authors sought to give their texts an antique flavor was 
to print -ezs in the accusative plural, and the practice seems 
to have been started by Aldus Manutius the elder. Thus it 
was that the termination came into the early modern texts of 
Horace through the work of Aldus, Lambinus, D. Heinsius 
and Cruquius; into those of Cicero through that of Gruter; 
more recently it has come into Varro through the fact that 
Victorius was misunderstood by L. Spengel and Mueller, 
from the influence of whom not even the latest revisions οἵ, 
Neue and Kuehner have been freed. 
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XI.— Rhetorical Studies in the Arbitration Scene of 
Menanders Epitrepontes 


By Dr. JAMES WILFRED COHOON 


PRINCETON UNIVERSITY 


Quintilian warmly recommends the reading of Menander 
to the student of Oratory in the following words: 


Menander . . . vel unus, meo quidem iudicio, diligenter lectus, ad 
cuncta quae praecipimus efficienda sufficiat ; ita omnem vitae ima- 
ginem expressit, tanta in eo inveniendi copia et eloquendi facultas, 
ita est omnibus rebus, personis, affectibus accomodatus. Nec nihil 
profecto viderunt, qui orationes quae Charisii nomine eduntur, a 
Menandro scriptas putant. Sed mihi longe magis orator probari in 
opere suo videtur, nisi forte aut illa mala iudicia, quae Epitrepontes, 
Epicleros, Locroe habent, aut meditationes in Psophodee, Nomo- 
thete, Hypobolimaeo, non omnibus oratoriis numeris sunt absolutae. 
Ego tamen plus adhuc quiddam collaturum eum declamatoribus 
puto, quoniam his necesse est secundum condicionem controversia- 
rum, plures subire personas, patrum, filiorum, militum, rusticorum, 
divitum, pauperum, irascentium, deprecantium, mitium, asperorum. 
In quibus omnibus mire custoditur ab hoc poeta decor. — x, 1, 69-71. 


The more closely these words of commendation are exam- 
ined, the stronger they appear. Quintilian’s claim that the 
careful reading of Menander would of itself suffice to bring 
to fruition all the lessons he taught, might at first glance be 
supposed to refer merely to his precepts on style (elocutzo) ; 
for at the very beginning of Book x he says that the object 
of reading is to give the pupil a sureness and readiness 
(firma quaedam facilitas) in the application of the rhetorical 
rules for style; and, indeed, the majority of the writers 
Quintilian mentions are recommended chiefly, if not alto- 
gether, for certain stylistic features deemed worthy of study 
and imitation. But that cuncta quae praeccipimus does not 
refer to style alone, is made clear by the words immediately 
following, where Quintilian refers not only to the excellence 
of Menander’s style, but also to his power of invention and 


--- 
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skill in the portrayal of character. Quintilian, then, evidently 
means that in Menander’s works may be found good illustra- 
tions of his every precept in every department of Rhetoric, 
not in that of style alone. If any one should demand addi- 
tional certainty on this point, it is to be found in Quintilian’s 
next words, where he expressly states that Menander in cer- 
tain of his plays has given the strongest proof of his rhetori- 
cal training and ability by writing passages that are exactly 
such as a skilled orator might have used. Then, too, if we 
compare the advantages which Quintilian expects the stu- 
dent of Oratory to gain from the reading of Menander with 
those which he says the student should seek to gain from his 
reading as.a whole,’ which of course embraced the orators 
among others, we shall find them to a great extent the same. 

The significance of this sweeping and enthusiastic com- 
mendation of the study of Menander to the youthful orator 
is enhanced by at least three considerations. In the first 
place, Quintilian was not considering the needs of the school 
orator, but those of the man who had to be able to speak in 
the senate, and, above all, in the law-courts. Very numerous 
are the passages in which our author makes it clear that it is 
this man whose interests he has in view.? In the second 
place, Quintilian did not make the mistake, so common 
among rhetoricians, of confusing Oratory with other forms 
of literature, but clearly recognized that each form is distinct 

1 Tmitatio autem (nam saepius idem dicam) non sit tantum in verbis. Illuc 
intendenda mens, quantum fuerit illis viris decoris in rebus atque personis, quod 
consilium, quae dispositio, quam omnia, etiam quae delectationi videantur data, 
ad victoriam spectent; quid agatur prooemio, quae ratio et quam varia nar- 
randi, quae vis probandi ac refellendi, quanta in affectibus omnis generis moven- 
dis scientia, quamque laus ipsa popularis utilitatis gratia assumpta, quae tum est 
pulcherrima cum sequitur, non cum arcessitur. — x, 2, 27. 

2 Cf. x11, 2, 6 f.: Quapropter haec exhortatio mea non eo pertinet, ut esse 
oratorem philosophum velim, quando non alia vitae secta longius a civilibus 
officiis atque ab omni munere oratoris recessit. Nam quis philosophorum aut in 
iudiciis frequens aut clarus in contionibus fuit? Quis denique in ipsa, quam 
maxime plerique praecipiunt, rei publicae administratione versatus est? Atqui 
ego illum quem instituo, Romanum quendam velim esse sapientem qui, non 
secretis disputationibus, sed rerum experimentis atque operibus vere civilem 


virum exhibeat. See also ΠΙ, 8, 7; Iv, 1, 16; IV, 2, 19. 26. 34; V, passim , VII, 
25.543 1%,°2, 715. x 15 27: 
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and subject to its own laws. In the passage (x, I, 27-36) in 
which he discusses in a general way the advantages the 
student of Oratory may gain from the reading of Poetry, 
History, and Philosophy, he is very careful in each case to 
point out and emphasize the fact that they differ in important 
and fundamental respects from Oratory. Then, as if desirous 
of removing even the possibility of misunderstanding, after 
giving his select list of authors to be read he states his 
position once more: 


Id quoque vitandum, in quo magna pars errat, ne in oratione 
poetas nobis et historicos, in illis operibus oratores aut declamatores 
imitandos putemus. Sua cuique proposita lex, suus cuique decor 
est.... Habet tamen omnis eloquentia aliquid commune ; imitemur 
quod commune est.—x, 2, 21 f. 


And, lastly, the very warmth and freedom of Quintilian’s 
words of commendation, the phrase meo quidem iudicio, and 
his admiration of Menander elsewhere expressed (1, 8, 7) — 
all these make it a safe inference that he was quite familiar 
with Menander’s plays, and point irresistibly to the conclu- 
sion that his opinion regarding the help Menander could 
give the student of Oratory, however supported by the views 
of others, was yet his own. We have not here to deal with 
a mere second-hand judgment copied from some earlier 
writer, which may be the case with some of his criticisms of 
other Greek writers. If his opinion of Menander be the 
traditional one, yet he is in hearty accord with it as a result 
of his own judgment based upon a thorough knowledge both 
of the poet and of the art of Rhetoric. 

Quintilian’s estimate of Menander’s gifts as an orator 
seems to have been also that of an anonymous writer of 
Rhetoric, who, in trying to prove that the ancient orators, 
although they always composed Proems for their speeches, 
yet often omitted these Proems for various reasons when 
they came to deliver the speeches, turns to Menander in two 
cases for examples of the actual usage in the courts: 


A , ΕῚ lal > , ον , ΝΜ 4 4 
καὶ Μένανδρος ἐν τοῖς ᾿Επιτρέπουσι τὴν δίκην ἄνευ προοιμίων πεποίη- 


κεν. οὐδὲν δὲ διαφέρει ἢ ἐνταῦθα οὕτως αὐτὰ κεῖσθαι ἢ ἐν δικαστηρίοις 
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Ss 
λέγεσθαι... ἐὰν δὲ ὦσι παρεσκευασμένοι (SC. of ἀκροαταί), περιττὸν 
προοιμιάζεσθαι. τοῦτο δὲ καὶ Μένανδρον εἰδέναι " ἐν γὰρ τῇ Ἐπικλήρῳ, 
κιτ.λ.8 ὃ 


How far Quintilian and the anonymous writer were right 
in their estimate of Menander’s ability as an orator modern 
scholars had no means of judging until the discovery of 
some considerable fragments of the poet at Aphroditopolis 
in 1905, among which, fortunately, is preserved the Arbitra- 
tion Scene in the Ffztrepontes, one of the passages singled 
out by both Quintilian and the anonymous writer as reveal- 
ing Menander’s oratorical ability. After an examination of 
these newly discovered fragments, and with especial refer- 
ence to the Debate Scene just mentioned, one modern scholar, 
at least, Emile Legrand,* has expressed an opinion of the 
oratorical ability displayed by Menander, or perhaps we 
should say by the characters in the Debate Scene, much less 
favorable than that of Quintilian; compare especially the 
following sentence: ‘‘S’il y a dans les discours de Daos et de 
Syriskos quelque écho de l’éloquence judiciaire, c’est un écho 
lointain et atténué.” The matter calls for a careful examina- 
tion, and in particular the two speeches in the Arbitration 
Scene of the Epztrepontes, if studied in detail, should enable 


8 Spengel-Hammer, Rhetores Graect, 1, 2, 359, 33-34. Three other writers 
refer to Menander in a way that may imply that they considered him, to some 
extent at any rate, an orator. Dionysius of Halicarnassus, in the second book 
of his treatise On Jmitation, as preserved in the epitome called de Censura 
Veterum, enjoins the reading of Menander, not alone for his stylistic qualities, 
but for the subject-matter as well. This reminds us somewhat of Quintilian’s 
commendation; but since Dionysius was considering the needs of the literary 
man in general rather than those of the orator in the strict and narrow sense of 
the term, in the absence of any direct and unequivocal statement we are not 
justified in concluding that Dionysius saw in Menander’s plays any distinctively 
oratorical element. Dio Chr. (xvull, 6 f.) commends the reading of Menander 
to the student of Oratory, but it is for qualities that Comedy shares with Oratory. 
Demetrius in his treatise On Style (193) says that the disjointed style is the 
proper one for debates, and that Menander uses this style ; but here again we 
are left in doubt as to whether Menander is to be considered in some degree as 
an orator because, as Demetrius says, the disjointed style is also called the 
“histrionic,” since it stimulates acting. 

4 Daos, Tableau de la comédie grecque pendant la période dite nouvelle (Lyon 
and Paris, 1910), 335 f. 
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us to discover whether Quintilian was justified in what ap- 
pears at first sight his rather extravagant praise. For the 
purposes of this examination I shall make especial use of the 
Rhetoric of Aristotle, and the /ustitutio Oratoria of Quin- 
tilian ; of the first, because Menander, having attended the 
school of Aristotle’s successor Theophrastus,® would natu- 
rally be expected to show some acquaintance, at any rate, 
with the rhetorical principles set forth by Aristotle; and of 
the second, because, if we are to test the truth of Quintilian’s 
assertion that all his precepts on Rhetoric are admirably 
illustrated in Menander, we must know what those precepts 
are. In addition, occasional reference will be made to the 
anonymous writer already quoted, Dionysius of Halicar- 
nassus, and other writers on Rhetoric, where their remarks 
serve to illustrate some particular point. 

In order, however, that the discussion of the two speeches 
may not be overburdened with explanations of rhetorical 
principles and precepts, and that these principles and pre- 
cepts may be fresh in the mind of the reader as he ap- 
proaches the consideration of the Arbitration Scene, I have 
thought best to preface the discussion of this scene by a 
statement of the more general and fundamental principles as 
expounded by Aristotle, who is supreme in the more theo- 
retical and philosophical aspects of the subject, with but 
passing reference here to Quintilian. An extensive use of 
Quintilian has been made, however, in the discussion of the 
speeches themselves, in treating the details and practical 
considerations, in which matters Quintilian in his turn 
excelled. 


I. Arvristotle’s Rhetorical Theory 


According to Aristotle, the whole object of Rhetoric is to 
persuade the judge if possible,® and this is done by means of 
proofs, both those that lie ready at hand (πίστεις ἄτεχνοι), 
such as witnesses, questioning under torture, documents, etc., 
and those that have to be found and prepared (πίστεις 


5 Diogenes Laert. v, 36. 
© Kher 1355 b 26 't.>- 4377 bi2t.= 1391 b 88 
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ἔντεχνοι). Of the latter there are, again, three kinds: the 
“ethical,” the “ pathetic,’ and the “ logical,” ® each of which 
must be considered in regard to subject-matter, style, and 
delivery ; for it is not the whole of the orator’s task to find 
and marshal in his own mind the facts and arguments that 
are to persuade the judge; he must also present them to the 
judge, and to this end must clothe them in words, and then 
utter these words aloud.’ 

The “logical” proof, or direct appeal to reason, which 
Aristotle, interested rather in the theoretical and ideal side 
of Rhetoric, considered the chief, and, indeed, the only ap- 
peal that would be needed or permitted if the judge were 
strictly impartial and not apt to be swayed by his feelings,® 
is made by means of the enthymeme, which is a rhetorical 
syllogism, and the example, which is a rhetorical induction.® 
Style and delivery have here a very unobtrusive place. 
Their function is simply to transfer the arguments to the 
hearer’s mifd in the clearest possible manner without alter- 
ing them in any way.” , 

Before considering the “ethical” and “ pathetic”’ proofs, 
it will help us guard against misconception " if we recall the 
meaning which Aristotle attached to the term ἦθος. From 
various passages in the Rhetoric,” it appears that Aristotle 


6a 76. 1335 b 35 f.; 1403b10f. 7/6. 1403b15f. Cf. Quintil. vin, pr., 15 f. 

ὃ Rhet. 13542 13f.; 14040 5f.; 1415b4f. Quintilian, the practical orator 
desirous of getting results, rates the appeal to the feelings very high; see VI, 
2, I-7. 

9 Rhet. 1356a 35; Anal. Post.1, 1,2. In my opinion Aristotle used the word 
ἐνθύμημα as the technical term of Rhetoric to denote what in Logic was called 
the συλλογισμός. I hope in the near future to publish an article giving my 
reasons for this interpretation of the meaning of the word. 

10 Rhet, 1404 ἃ 1 f. 

ll As these two proofs are in the very nature of things inextricably entangled 
the one with the other, and Aristotle makes no attempt to draw a sharp line of 
distinction, I hope that the reader will pardon me if I do not, in his opinion, 
make the division at a point entirely in harmony with Aristotle’s doctrine and a 
sound psychology, or pay attention to the views of others on this question (which 
lack of space forbids); for the point of division adopted can affect the discus- 
sion of the Arbitration Scene only as to the name to be applied to a few devices, 
which remain in any case the same. 

12 Cf. esp. 1388 b 30 f.; 1408 a 25 f.; 14174 16 f. 
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regarded the ἦθος of a human being as determined by his 
nationality, age, fortune, sex, habits (moral or unmoral) 
and feelings. Of course the possession, for example, of 
anger or desire at any one time would not reveal a man’s 
ἦθος ; but if he were at all prone to entertain either of these 
feelings, he would be characterized as ὀργίλος or ἐπιθυμητικός.18 
To Aristotle, then, ἦθος meant that which distinguished a 
man from his fellows; perhaps personality comes as near to 
expressing the idea as any word that we have. Conse- 
quently, ἤθη are the traits, or characteristics, that go to make 
up the ἦθος of the individual. 

What then is the “ethical” proof, the proof that lies 
ἐν τῷ ἤθει τοῦ λέγοντος ? When the speaker presents himself 
to the audience in such a character that they trust him and 
believe that he is telling the truth, then he is using the 
“ethical” proof. It is an appeal to the audience to decide 
on the basis of their trust in the credibility and trustworthi- 
ness of the speaker, without regard to the cogency of the 
arguments he has marshaled before them." In order to in- 
spire his hearers with this trust, the speaker must show him- 
self in a threefold light: as intelligent, as honest, and as 
well-disposed to them (1378 a 7 f.). But if the speaker is 
helped by his hearers’ trust in him, so also is he helped by 
their distrust for his opponent. Though Aristotle does not 
take this second feature into consideration in defining and 
explaining “ethical” proof, yet in another passage (1417 a 3 f.) 
he clearly states that it is effective, and tacitly implies that it 
should be included in the “ethical” proof. This proof is not 
necessarily effected entirely by the ἦθος of the speaker and 
his opponent. If the audience believes that the speaker has 
merely a transient feeling of good will toward them, they will 
still conclude that this makes him trustworthy for the time 
being. But a transient feeling can scarcely be said to form a 
part of the speaker’s ἦθος, which is.something of a more per- 
manent nature. The feeling must endure long enough to 
become fixed by habit, to pass from a mere πάθος to a ἕξις, 
before it can be so considered. 


18 1369a9f.; Lith. NV. 1026a 13 f. 14 Rhet. 1356a4f.; 1366a 25 f. 
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The “pathetic” proof consists in putting the judge in an 
emotional state which affects his judgment in favor of the 
speaker. Its effectiveness results from the psychological fact 
that men give their judgments in different ways under the 
influence of pain and of joy, of liking and of hatred (1356 ἃ 
14f.; 1377 b 31 f.). Aristotle does not, in the Rhetoric, 
directly deal with the question as to when a man is in a posi- 
tion to get an unbiassed and undistorted view of the truth, as 
he does in the E¢hzcs, but he does drop a hint or two which 
show that he recognized the influence of fixed states of mind 
and feeling, as well as that of mere passing emotion, in sway- 
ing the judgment; for in two passages (1367 b 7 f.; 1415 b 
30 f.) he quotes with evident appreciation the saying attrib- 
uted to Socrates that it was not hard to praise Athenians 
before Athenians, but before Spartans; and advises the 
speaker to take full advantage of the principle implied 
therein. But a fixed state of mind and feeling, in other 
words a ἕξις, belongs to the ἦθος of the individual; and conse- 
quently the “ pathetic” proof, which makes practical use of 
the principle that the judgment is capable of being warped 
and biassed, may depend in part upon the ἦθος of the hearer 
just as the “ethical” proof may depend in part upon the 
πάθος of the speaker. 

A question closely allied to the one just considered relates 
to the classification of the influences exerted by the speaker 
when he represents himself as a man of like character with 
the judge. Is he then using the “ethical” proof, or the 
“pathetic” proof, or both?» - 

It will be helpful at this point to recall the essential nature 
of the two proofs involved. An examination of the passages 
in the Rhetoric to which reference has already been made in 
treating of the “ethical” proof will, I believe, warrant the 
conclusion that the “ethical” proof, like the “logical,” is an 
appeal to the reason. We arrive by reason and observation 
at the conclusion that the speaker has every motive for tell- 


15 In dealing with this question, lack of space compels me to be brief and 
omit references to scholars who have discussed it, but I hope that my solution 
may be regarded as sufficiently accurate for the purpose for which it is intended. 
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ing the truth and that he is intelligent enough to know it. 
In view of this we place great weight upon his word; and, if 
we have no direct knowledge concerning the thing in dispute, 
we accept it altogether. The process is one of a reasoned 
trust. Consequently Aristotle, who had so strong a predilec- 
tion for the use of logic and accurate reasoning, ranked the 
“ethical” proof almost as high as he did the “ logical.”’ The 
“pathetic” proof, on the other hand, contains no element of 
the logical, but is in essence a warping and biassing of the 
reason. 

If these points are well taken, then the speaker who as- 
sumes the character of the judge or hearer is availing himself 
of the “ pathetic” proof, as can be proved from Aristotle’s 
own words. In 1381 a 8 and 1381 b 15 of the Rhetoric he 
says that men like those who have the same tastes and pur- 
suits as themselves, and we have already seen how he 
recognized the influence of liking or hatred in biassing the 
judgment. But in 1366 ἃ 10f. he treats this device as an 
“ethical” proof, doubtless because the judge is not trying to 
ascertain the abstract truth, but merely what he himself would 
consider the truth if he had the speaker’s knowledge of the 
question in dispute. Especially is this true in the case of 
political harangues which Aristotle is considering at this 
point. This device, then, of assuming the character of the 
judge, contains elements of both the “ pathetic” and “ ethi- 
cal’’ proofs, though in any given case one of the two elements 
may easily be more in evidence than the other. 

In defining and delimiting the ‘‘ethical” and ‘“ pathetic” 
proofs, sufficient indication of their respective subject-matters 
has been given for my present purpose; but it is necessary 
to state explicitly what part Aristotle thought was played in 
them by the style and delivery. His views are expressed in 
the Rhetoric, 1408a16f. The possibility of there being a 
“pathetic” style depends upon the fact that the character of 
a man’s language is determined in part by the emotion under 
which he is laboring. If, then, the speaker uses language in 
harmony with the emotion he professes to feel, the hearer 
feels the reality of the emotion and is sympathetically affected 
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in the same way himself, and thus the “ pathetic” proof is 
furthered. The “ pathetic” style may also encourage falla- 
cious reasoning on the part of the judge and in this way con- 
tribute to the “logical’”’ proof. Because the speaker is using 
language suitable to the emotion he professes to feel, the judge 
is apt to conclude that the speaker really does feel the emo- 
tion, and that, in consequence, the professed cause of the 
emotion actually exists. From this it is clear that the ‘ pa- 
thetic’ style does more than simply promote the “ pathetic” 
5 πο» τ Ὡς : 
proof. Of “pathetic” delivery the same may be said as of 
“pathetic ’”’ style. 

The “ethical” style—and delivery, too, we may presume 
— depend also upon αὕτη ἡ ἐκ τῶν σημείων δεῖξις. Traits of 
character as well as emotions have their fitting outward 
expression in style and delivery. Here, too, the judge may 
make the mistake of assuming the converse to be true, and, 
on recognizing the style and delivery belonging to a certain 
character, may fallaciously conclude that the speaker is of 
that character. And just as the “ pathetic” element in the 
style and delivery does not contribute solely to the “ pathetic ”’ 
proof, so the “ ethical’’ element does not contribute wholly to 
the ‘‘ethical’’ proof. Its function is to help bring out the 
ἦθος of the speaker, which contributes to the “ pathetic ” as 
well as to the “‘ethical”’ proof. 

Having stated Aristotle’s views as to the part played by 

161 cannot agree with Cope (Am Jntroduction to Aristotle’s Rhetoric, London, 
1867, 112 f.) that Aristotle is thinking of the use of the “ethical” style in por- 
traying the character of some person about whom the orator is speaking, and not 
in revealing that of the orator himself. In discussing the “ pathetic ” style Aris- 
totle makes it quite clear that it is to be used for the portrayal of the speaker’s 
own emotion. Hence, when he passes immediately to the consideration of the 
“ethical” style without anything to indicate a shift in the point of view, the pre- 
sumption is natural that it is the representation of the speaker’s own character 
which he has in mind. In 1417 a 22 f. and 36f., where Aristotle notices how 
the speaker may portray other people’s characters and emotions by giving their 
characteristic accompanying signs, he makes no mention of the use of style for 
this purpose. Indeed, nowhere in his Rhetoric does he mention this use of style 
or speak of direct narration, without which this use of style can scarcely have a 
place (of course it could be so used, as Quintilian, vi, 1, 25 f., recognizes). 


Furthermore, the Attic orators made but sparing use of direct narration, and 
practically none for the purpose of portraying character. 
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style in the expression of character and emotion, I now wish 
to draw attention to the oral style, which he regarded as the 
general type most suitable for this purpose,” and to explain 
what his reasons for this preference were. 

The differences between the oral and the written styles have 
their origin in the fact that the full meaning of a word at 
any time depends upon its context, the tone of voice in which 
it is uttered, the accompanying gesture, and other factors, all 
of which make possible infinite shades of meaning for the 
same word. This has todo with the speaker. The hearer in 
his turn affects the meaning of the spoken word. It does 
not mean to him exactly what it does to the man who speaks 
it, but is colored by the hearer’s own mental and emotional 
complex. Now that part of the meaning of a word which is 
always present is the part that can be symbolized in writing 
and is what we ordinarily understand by the ‘ meaning” of a 
word. But when it is spoken, as we have said, the meaning 
may receive additions and enrichment. Chief, perhaps, 
among these added elements is the indication of emotion. It 
is related of George Whitefield that he could move his audi- 
ence to tears, simply by the way he pronounced the word 
“Mesopotamia.” Things, too, that help make the speaker’s 
personality, or ἦθος, such as, for example, the nationality, 
age, sex, temperament, degree of culture, may be indicated. 
There is a mellow tone and a measured deliberate utterance 
which we usually associate with the educated and refined 
person, while the sex of the speaker can be told in practically 
every case. But it is needless to illustrate this point further. 
Finally, the variations in tone and emphasis together with 
the accompanying gestures of various kinds can indicate 
many of the logical relations between statements, which in 
the written style have to be shown by relational words. Now 
when these spoken words are committed to writing, a great 
deal is lost, so that often nothing remains but a mere skeleton, 
made up chiefly of the intellectual elements— and these at 
times unrelated. 


W Rhet. 1413 b8f. Cf. also Plut. Quaest. Plat. X,4; Walz, Rhet. Graec. Vil, 
1214; de Sublim. 19; Demetr. de Eloc. ὃ 192 f. 
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From all this it readily appears that the oral and written 
styles cannot successfully change places. If that which has 
been expressed in a purely written style is read aloud, it 
sounds “narrow,” that is, the voice finds but little to express, 
and the gesture practically nothing. They are fettered be- 
cause their work is being done by other means. The ear of 
the listener conveys no message to his mind that could not 
be conveyed just as well by, his eye. On the other hand, if 
what has been composed for oral delivery is committed to 
writing, the reader will find a varying amount left unex- 
pressed. If much has been left to the voice and gesture, 
he may have to exercise a great deal of penetration and sym- 
pathetic insight in order to divine what was meant. Even 
with the greatest care many things are apt to escape him. 
To the casual reader the style seems ‘‘amateurish and bun- 
gling ’’ —just what one would expect of a person who was 
used to expressing himself orally and then tried for the first 
time to express himself in writing. The repetitions, for ex- 
ample, stand out in all their monotonous identity to weary 
the reader, because all the added factors which made them in 
a sense not repetitions are now absent. The asyndeta, too, 
now become real asyndeta, because that which indicated the 
logical connections could not be expressed in-words. 

By this commentary on Aristotle’s words I hope that I have 
made clear why he said that the oral style was best suited for 
the expression of character and emotion, and why actors and 
orators should prefer what is written in that style. It might 
be added that any written style was regarded by the ancients 
as purely a work of art of some general type to whose de- 
velopment various individuals had contributed.% Their prov- 
erb οἷος ὁ τρόπος, τοιοῦτος Kal ὁ λόγος undoubtedly referred 
to the spoken λόγος alone, as the form in which Quintilian 
(ΧΙ, I, 30) puts it shews: nec sine causa Graeci prodiderunt, 
Ut vivat, quemque etiam dicere. 

Having given an outline of Aristotle’s treatment of the 
subject-matter, style, and delivery of a speech, I must now 
state his views regarding the divisions of a speech, paying 

18 Cf. Norden, Die antike Kunstprosa, 1, 11 f. 
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here more attention to Quintilian, who must be heard with 
respect on all practical questions relating to Rhetoric.’’” 
And since the speeches shortly to be examined are λόγοι 
δικανικοί, it will be necessary to pay especial attention to the 
divisions obtaining in that branch. | 

According to Aristotle (Ae. 1414 a 31 f.), any speech 
need have but two divisions: the Statement of the subject 
and the Demonstration or Proof. The greatest number that 
can be allowed is four: Introduction, Statement, Proof, and 
Conclusion. Narrative (διήγησις), a detailed account of all 
the circumstances of the case, is, however, apparently admitted 
by Aristotle to be one of the divisions of a forensic speech, 
but is excluded here because he is speaking of the divisions 
common to all three branches. In the forensic speech it 
would appear as ἃ subdivision under the Statement 
(πρόθεσις). 

From this scheme, that οἵ Quintilian — who divides a fo- 
rensic speech into five parts: prooemium, narratio, probatio, 
refutatio, and peroratzo — differs in two respects. He divides 
Proof into prodatio and refutatio, saying in justification (111, 
9, 5): Tamen nec his assentior qui detrahunt refutationerm 
tanquam probationi subiectam, ut Aristoteles (Ret. 1414 Ὁ 
9 ἴ.); haec enim est quae constituat, illa, quae destruat. 
It must, however, be admitted that Aristotle is correct in 


“making refutation a subdivision of Proof rather than one of 


the main divisions. The second respect in which Quintilian 
(111, 9, 2) differs, is in excluding the πρόθεσις (which he inter- 
prets mistakenly, always in the narrower sense and as equiv- 
alent to the Latin: pvopositzo) from the main divisions and 
making it a subdivision of the probatio or refutatio. The 
difference here chiefly concerns the definition of the term 
“proof.” Strictly taken, the proposztio (Statement of the 

1) For a fuller account of the methods of dividing a speech see Cope, /xztrod., 
331 f., and Volkmann, 7216 Rhetorik der Griechen und Rimer,? 123 f. 

20 This is also Quintilian’s interpretation of Aristotle’s treatment of the narra- 
tive: Hoc quoque idem (sc. Aristoteles) aliquatenus novat, quod prooemio non 
narrationem subiungit sed propositionem. Verum id facit quia propositio genus, 


narratio species videtur; et hac non semper, illa semper et ubique credit opus 
esse. — Ill, 9, 5, | 
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case) cannot be regarded as a part of the Proof itself; and 
therefore here too Aristotle rather than Quintilian is correct 
in theory. However, since Quintilian differs in but two 
points and those of no practical importance, it will be easy to 
apply Aristotle’s scheme to the speeches which I propose to 
examine, without at the same time omitting reference to that 
of Quintilian. The following is a scheme which holds to 
Aristotle’s theory and yet finds a place for every division 
mentioned by Quintilian: προοίμιον (exordium); πρόθεσις, 
containing διήγησις (narratio) and πρόθεσις in the narrower 
sense ( propositio), the order being immaterial; πίστις, sub- 
divided into probatio and refutatio ; ἐπίλογος ( peroratio). 


11. Zhe Preliminaries of the Arbitration 


At the beginning of the Arbitration Scene in the Epztre- 
pontes as it is preserved to us in the Cairo Ms., two slaves, 
Davus and Syriscus, are found in an altercation. At the 
suggestion of the latter they agree to submit their differences 
for settlement to an old man who chances to be passing by — 
afterwards found to be Smicrines. φεύγεις τὸ δίκαιον, the 
first words preserved, are spoken by Syriscus, and inform us 
that there is a dispute which involves the question of justice ; 
συκοφαντεῖς, the reply of Davus, smacks somewhat of legal 
and oratorical language.*4 Syriscus’ next words give the 
added information that Davus is trying to keep something to 
which he has no right, and end with the proposal that the 
matter in dispute be submitted to arbitration. ἐπιτρεπτέον 
τινί ἐστι περὶ τούτων (2-3) is an appeal to submit the matter 
to a private arbitrator, couched in the technical language 
used in such cases. The dispute, as we learn further on, © 
turned upon the question of the ownership of the trinkets 
found with an exposed child. Probably no law dealt with 
this question. At any rate, neither of the disputants appeals 

2. Cr. Hyper: ¥ {1} ἰγρὶ 11: καὶ συκοφαντεῖς τὴν βουλήν, προκλήσεις ἐκτιθείς, 
KT Xs; 

22 « Tie Redensart ἐπιτρέπειν τινὶ περί τινος ist der stehende Ausdruck fiir die 


Ubergabe der Streitsache an einen Privatschiedsrichter.”— Konrad Schodorf, 
Bettrige zur genaueren Kenntnis der attischen Gerichtssprache (diss. Wiirzburg, . 


1904), 39. 
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to any. It was a question of equity and unwritten law 
rather than of formal justice, and therefore peculiarly suita- 
ble for submission to private arbitration. Either party 
might make the proposal to arbitrate, and his opponent 
might accept or refuse as he wished. In this case Davus 
accepts, and the two parties to the dispute select a chance 
passer-by as the arbitrator. This, again, was quite regular. 
At Athens any citizen, and even a metic, might be called 
upon to act as arbitrator.4* Although the matter was often 
submitted to a number of judges, yet one man was suffi- 
cient.” Syriscus does not employ the special technical 
term for arbitrator, dvactnt7s,% but the more general word 
κριτής (6). His words ἀντιλέγομεν πρᾶγμά τι (8) can refer 
to any sort of dispute, and are not peculiar to arbitration 
cases, or even to lawsuits in the wider sense, but I have 
been unable to parallel the exact phrase employed here. 
Syriscus’ next words κριτὴν τούτου ζητοῦμεν ἴσον refer more 
definitely to a private arbitration, because the disputants had 
to select one or more arbitrators and of course endeavored to 
secure men who would be impartial.” The phrase διάλυσον 
ἡμᾶς (11) is also reminiscent of disputes of this kind.® 
διαλύω may, however, refer to reconciliations other than 
those brought about by a private arbitrator. The commoner 
term in this connection seems to have been διαλλάττω.! 
The phrase δίκας λέγοντες (12) in Smicrines’ reply shows that 


28 ὁ γὰρ διαιτητὴς τὸ ἐπιεικὲς ὁρᾷ, ὁ δὲ δικαστὴς τὸν νόμον. --- Arist. Rhet. 
1374 Ὁ 20 f. 

24 Bernard Hubert, De arditris Atticis et privatis et publicis (diss. Leipsic, 
1885), 9. 

25 7). το, and Thalheim in Pauly-Wissowa s.v. διαιτηταί. 

26“ διαιτητής᾽" λέγε καὶ μὴ “ αἱρετὸς Kpirys.’”?—Thomas Magister, 215. Cf. 
Schodorf, 39. 

27 Cf. Aesch. Suppl. 397: οὐκ εὔκριτον τὸ κρῖμα" μή με aipod κριτήν, and Polyb. 
IX, 33, 12: κριτὴς ὑπὲρ τῶν ἀντιλεγομένων. 

% ΟΣ Lys. VIII, 11; XII, 69, XIII, 17; Tiberius, Spengel, 111, 77. 

29 Cf. Demos. Lv, 9: διὸ καὶ τοῖς εἰδόσιν ἐπιτρέπειν ἐβουλόμην ἔγὼ τοῖς ἴσοις. 
See also Lv, 35; Thuc. III, 37, 4. 

80 Cf, Demos. XLI, 14: βουλομένων ἡμᾶς τῶν φίλων διαλύειν. See also xxx, 8; 
XLT, FF; XL, 15. . 

81 Cf, Isaeus, V, 32; Demos, XLVIII, 3; LII, 21; LIX, 53 and 70. 
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the words of Syriscus were technically accurate enough to 
make clear the reference to some sort of legal proceedings, 
and the word περιπατοῦντες gives the impression that he was 
thinking of private arbitration. Otherwise, the disputants 
could not ‘‘roam about pleading cases.” The question ἐμ- 
μενεῖτ᾽ οὖν... οἷς ἂν δικάσω : (20-21) recalls the regular 
practice of the arbitrator in such cases to make the dispu- 
tants swear to abide by his decision. From it there was no 
appeal.22 Two passages, Isaeus, v, 31 and 33, make it clear 
that Smicrines followed the regular usage in having the 
parties to the dispute first promise to abide by his decision. 
This is what one would naturally expect. Among the words 
used of a private arbitrator’s decision * δικάζω does not ap- 
pear except in [Demos.] x1, 16, where Schodorf (39) sus- 
pects a gloss. Possibly δικάζω here is in conformity with 
late usage. Probably the word πάντως (21) is to be assigned 
to both Davus and Syriscus. The former, at any rate, must 
have signified his acquiescence by a nod at least. It may 
seem strange at first sight that the disputants did not bind 
their promise by an oath, but apparently oaths were not 
always given. It is certain that the judge did not always 
give his oath to decide rightly.44 No doubt this arbitration 
was conducted in a most informal way because of the hum- 
ble position of the disputants. In ordering Davus to speak 
first, Smicrines was undoubtedly following the regular usage 
of arbitrators in such cases, of determining for themselves 
which party should speak first if the nature of the case made 
it immaterial, as it does here; for so soon as Davus consented 
to arbitrate on the ownership of the trinkets, that ownership 
remained undetermined till the judge decided. I have been 
unable to find any statement of the general practice at 
Athens, but that the defendant might speak first is attested 
by one passage at least, while in the Roman courts, apparently, 
it was often regarded as immaterial which party to the suit 
spoke first.® 


82 Cf. Hubert, 14, and Thalheim, Z.c. 88 Cf, Hubert, 11. 
84 See Hubert, 17, for the references and argument on this question. 
85 Cf. Isoc. XVIII, 1: καὶ μηδεὶς ὑμῶν θαυμάσῃ διότι φευγὼν τὴν δίκην πρότερος 
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From the above observations it becomes quite apparent 
that the preliminaries leading up to the arbitration proper 
would impress an Athenian audience with their fidelity to 
actual usage as they knew it. We may now turn to the 
consideration of the speeches themselves. 


111. Zhe Speech of Davus 


The anonymous rhetorician already quoted (p. 131) says 
that both these speeches are without Proems, and an examina- © 
tion of the speech of Davus makes one agree that it at least 
lacks a Proem. Its omission, however, is justified, as it seems 
to me, because Syriscus, in urging Smicrines to accept the 
office of arbitrator, has urged pleas which have all the force 
of a regular Proem, which is therefore rendered superfluous 
for Davus. The aside remark of Davus μετρίῳ ye συμπέ.- 
πλεγμαι ῥήτορι (19), implies that he had recognized the ora- 
torical commonplaces of the beginning of a speech, and 
Menander through him gives his own comment on the pleas 
he has put in the mouth of Syriscus, feeling that the audi- 
ence would instantly recognize its truth and appositeness. 
Incidentally, too, these words may be intended to be over- 
heard by the judge in order to prejudice him against Syriscus. 
Menander’s procedure here in not putting a Proem in the 
speech of Davus would be sanctioned by Quintilian.® 

I wish now to demonstrate what I have assumed, z.e. that 
Syriscus’ words urging Smicrines to accept the office of 
arbitrator contain all the elements of a standard Proem, and 
shall begin by defining according to Aristotle and Quintilian 
what a Proem is, and what purpose it is intended to sub- 
serve. Aristotle says (Ret. 1414 Ὁ 19-1415 a 21), that the 
Proem is ἀρχὴ λόγου 6 περ ἐν ποιήσει πρόλογος Kal ἐν αὐλήσει 
λέγω τοῦ διώκοντος; Quintil. vu, 1, 37: Multis milibus versuum scio apud 
quosdam esse quaesitum, quomodo inveniremus utra pars deberet prior dicere; 
quod in foro vel atrocitate formularum vel modo petitionum vel novissime sorte 
diiudicatur. Cf. also Ter. Zum. (prol.) 10 with note of Donatus, giving the con- 
tent of the Zhesaurus of Luscius Lanuvinus, in which the senex (defendant, 
de facto possessor of the treasure) pleads first, exactly as here. See Kock, 111, 67. 


86 Supervacuum aliquando est (sc. prooemium), si sit praeparatus satis etiam 
sine hoc iudex, aut si res praeparatione non egeat, etc. — IV, I, 72. 
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προαύλιον - πάντα yap ἀρχαὶ ταῦτ᾽ εἰσί, Kal οἷον ὁδοποίησις τῷ 
ἐπιόντι. But whereas in the epideictic speech the Proem 
may be quite foreign to the subject to be treated, provided 
that it is interesting, in the forensic speech τὸ ἀναγκαιότατον 
ἔργον τοῦ προοιμίου Kal ἴδιον τοῦτο, δηλῶσαι Ti ἐστιν TO τέλος 
οὗ ἕνεκα ὁ λόγος. The other kinds employed are correctives, 
and of indiscriminate application. Their object, Aristotle 
goes on to explain, is to allay or excite prejudice in the 
judge, to make him friendly to us or angry with our adver- 
sary —sometimes, to make him attentive or the reverse. 
The whole art of the Proem may be summed up in this: 
putting the judge in a position to follow the case easily and 
intelligently. Yes, even making ourselves seem estimable 
may be included here; for estimable people are heard with 
more attention. With Aristotle’s account that of Quintilian 
agrees in its essential features. 

Bearing in mind, now, the three purposes of a Proem, let 
us examine the words of Syriscus, in order to ascertain 
whether they serve any or all of these three. 

I have already pointed out how Syriscus indicated that 
Davus and he were involved in a dispute which they wished 
to submit to private arbitration. As the case was brief and 
clear, we should have Aristotle’s and Quintilian’s warrant for 
saying that no further indication of the matter in dispute was 
necessary for Davus at the beginning of his speech. The 
prospective judge knows all that is necessary to enable him 
to follow the case intelligently, provided that his good will 
and attention can be gained; and, since the two disputants 
are slaves, so that the whole case seems trifling, these two 
features of the Proem will need to be more in evidence.*® 

As to the good will of Smicrines, Syriscus endeavors to 
gain it by his respectful tone, subtle flattery, and humble, 


87 Causa principii (2.6. prooemii) nulla alia est quam ut auditorem, quo sit 
nobis in ceteris partibus accommodatior, praeparemus. Id fieri tribus maxime 
rebus, inter auctores plurimos constat: si demzvolum, attentum, docilem feceri- 
mus, etc. — IV, I, 5. 

ὅ8 In ancipiti maxime benivolum iudicem, in obscuro docilem, in humili atten- 
tum parare debemus. — Q. IV, I, 41. 
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appealing manner. He addresses the old man as “ good 
sir” (βέλτιστε, 7), and suggests indirectly that he would 
make the impartial judge they are seeking. So soon as 
Smicrines’ first few words show that he is of a harsh, iras- 
cible nature and scorns them, Syriscus becomes even more 
respectful and meek.” He does not resent the opprobrious 
phrase ὦ κάκιστ᾽ ἀπολούμενοι (11) applied to himself and his 
companion; but, addressing their prospective judge even 
more respectfully as “father” (14), humbly repeats his re- 
quest for the favor, and implores him not to despise them; 
for, he adds (speaking now in a more impressive and digni- 
fied tone, which saves his rhetorical commonplace from trite- 
ness), the dispute involves a question of justice — justice, 
whose prevalence nearly concerns all men, and, therefore, 
Smicrines himself. The maxims with which Syriscus con- 
cludes his appeal should affect the judge strongly, because 
maxims suit old age (εξ. 1395 a 2 f.), and men have 
sympathy with those speeches which reflect their own char- 
acter.” Perhaps the impressive and dignified tone, which 
reminds one of tragedy, also contributes to the impression.*! 
At any rate, we find Syriscus in his speech adducing exam- 
ples from tragedy because he thought they would be effec- 
tive. The effect of the maxims would be still further 
increased by the fact that Smicrines himself at this time, as 
we learn later, was smarting under a sense of injustice.* 


89 For this method cf. Ahet, 1380 a 21 f.: καὶ τοῖς ταπεινουμένοις πρὸς αὐτοὺς 
kal μὴ ἀντιλέγουσιν (sc. πρᾶοί εἰσιν)... καὶ τοῖς δεομένοις καὶ παραιτουμένοις. 

40 Rhet, 1390 ἃ 26f. Cf. also 1395 Ὁ 31 f.: οὐκ ἐξ ἁπάντων τῶν δοκούντων 
ἀλλ᾽ ἐκ τῶν ὡρισμένων λεκτέον, οἷον ἢ τοῖς κρίνουσιν, K.T.r. 

41 The tragic tone is assisted by the style. Note the περιφράσεις, for instance, 
τῷ βίῳ πάντων (18-19) = πᾶσι and τούτου τοῦ μέρους (17) = τούτου, and 
regarding the use of this device cf. Rhet. 1407 Ὁ 32 f. 

42 This device must be credited to Menander, the creator of the character 
Syriscus, since it is evident that Smicrines did not know the two slaves (in 53 
Professor Capps would assign the word Σύρισκ᾽ to Davus, thus removing the one 
indication that Smicrines knows Syriscus at least), nor they him. From the 
standpoint of Syriscus, it is a random shot accidentally hitting the mark. Aris- 
totle notes the device, Rhet. 1395 b 1 f.: ἔχουσι (sc. al γνῶμαι) δ᾽ els τοὺς 
λόγους βοήθειαν μεγάλην μίαν μὲν διὰ τὴν φορτικότητα τῶν ἀκροατῶν " χαίρουσι 
γὰρ ἐάν τις καθόλου λέγων ἐπιτύχῃ τῶν δοξῶν ἃς ἐκεῖνοι κατὰ μέρος ἔχουσιν. 
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Then finally, observe how well all these methods of gaining 
the good will of the judge illustrate the precepts of Quin- 
tilian on this point: 


Iudicem conciliabimus nobis non tantum laudando eum ... . sed si 
laudem eius ad utilitatem causae nostrae coniunxerimus, ut allegemus 
pro honestis dignitatem illisuam, 270 humilibus tustitiam . . . Mores 
quoque, si fieri potest, iudicis velim nosse. Nam prout asperi, lenes, 
iucundi, graves, duri, remissi erunt; aut assumere in causam naturas 
eorum qua competent, aut mitigare qua repugnabunt, oportebit. — Iv, 
1, 26, 


To secure the judge’s attention, the third purpose of a 
Proem, Syriscus tells him that little time is required to judge 
the case; it is a short one and easy to understand (13-14). 
Then, too, the consideration that the matter concerns all 
men tends not only to secure good will for the disputants 
through the appeal to a common humanity, but also to en- 
noble and dignify the case by raising it from the mean and 
lowly plane of some trifling dispute between slaves to a ques- 
tion involving a great and universal principle, thereby making 
it well worthy of Smicrines’ attention, and because of the 
added implication that it concerns him personally — even of 
vital importance to him. Then, finally, the respectful and 
dignified language of Syriscus, his restraint and good nature 
when reviled by the old man, his appeal to the gods (15), and 
his solemn and eloquent maxim regarding justice, quite in 
the words and manner of tragedy — while no doubt amusing 
to an Athenian audience in the theatre—all have their 
effect in arousing Smicrines’ interest and attention by im- 
pressing him with the worth and manliness of this slave. — 

Such are the methods which Syriscus employs to secure 
attention. They also illustrate admirably the precepts of 
rhetoric. Aristotle (οί. 1415 a 38 1.) says that judges 

48 For the use of maxims to make the character appear noble, cf. Ret. 1395 b 
13 f.: ἠθικοὺς yap ποιεῖ (sc. TO γὙνωμολογεῖν) τοὺς λόγους... ὥστε, ἂν χρησταὶ 
αἱ γνῶμαι, καὶ χρηστοήθη φαίνεσθαι ποιοῦσι τὸν λέγοντα. Ο. VIII, 5, 7, is opposed 
to the use of maxims by a lowly person, but here Syriscus succeeds in momen- 


tarily rising above his lowly position, and so successfully that the maxims do not 
seem to Smicrines to be out of place. 
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προσέχουσι μᾶλλον τούτοις (Sc. τοῖς ἐπιεικέσι). προσεκτικοὶ 
δὲ τοῖς μεγάλοις, τοῖς ἰδίοις. . . διὸ δεῖ ἐμποιεῖν ὡς περὶ τούτων 
ὁ λόγος. Quintilian’s doctrine is as follows: 


Attentum iudicem facit, si res agi videtur nova, magna, atrox, 
pertinens ad exemplum, praecipue tamen, si iudex aut swa vice aut 
reipublicae commovetur, cuius animus spe, metu, admonitione, pre- 
cibus, vanitate denique, si id profuturum credimus, agitandus est. 
Sunt et illa excitandis ad audiendum non inutilia, si nos neque diu | 
moraturos neque extra causam dicturos existiment. — IV, 1, 33 f. 


Having shown that the words of Syriscus serve the pur- 
pose of a Proem as defined by the rhetoricians, and attain its 
various ends in the way they prescribe, I now desire to show 
that many words, phrases, and thoughts are so reminiscent of 
the Proems of actual speeches that the audience could not 
have failed to recognize them at once, even as Davus recog- 
nized them. 

The general indication of the subject, which Aristotle says 
is the distinctive feature of a Proem, is given by Syriscus in 
the words ἀντιλέγομεν πρᾶγμα τι, which for brevity may be 
compared with this from the Odysseus (§ 4) of Alcidamas: 
ἔστι δὲ TO πρᾶγμα, ὡς ἂν εἰδῆτε, προδοσία. Cf. also Andoc. 
Iv, 2. The statement that but little time will be required 
(μικρὸν... χρόνον, 7; TO πρᾶγμ᾽ ἐστὶν βραχύ, 13) is very 
common, and often appears in very nearly this form. Com- 
pare Demos. xLvill, 5: ἔστι δὲ βραχὺς ὁ λόγος.“ The plea 
that the case is very easy to understand occurs, though not 
so often. See, for example, Demosthenes, xLiu, I: ὑμεῖς τε 
yap, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, ῥᾷον παρακολουθήσετε ἅπασι τοῖς 
λεγομένοις, and cf. zd. xxx, 5. The references to ease and 
brevity are sometimes combined, as they are here in the 
Epitrepontes (βραχὺ καὶ ῥάδιον μαθεῖν). As one example take 
Demosthenes, xxvll, 3: ποιήσομαι δ᾽ ὡς ἂν δύνωμαι διὰ 
βραχυτάτων τοὺς λόγους. ὅθεν οὖν ῥᾷστα μαθήσεσθε, κ.τ.λ. 
The reference to the hoped-for impartiality of the judge 


44 Cf, also Lys. xxIV, 5; Isoc. xv1, 4; Demos. XXII, 3; XXIII, 21; XL, 5; 
Hyper. 11 (IV) 43 IV (III) 40. 
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(κριτὴν... ἴσον, 9 f.) is also common.” 50, too, is such an 
appeal for good will and attention as that expressed in the 
words μὴ καταφρονήσῃς, πρὸς θεῶν (15). This particular phras- 
ing, however, is unique, and called forth by the special cir- 
cumstances of the case. A slave above all others would have 
to make this request. The following may serve as examples 
of similar appeals: Isaeusy Ii, 2, δέομαι δ᾽ ὑμῶν ἁπάντων καὶ 
ἀντιβολῶ καὶ ἱκετεύω μετ᾽ εὐνοίας ἀποδέχεσθαί μου τοὺς λόγους ; 
Lys. Il, 4, αἰτοῦμαι ὑμᾶς μηδέν με χείρω νομίζειν, εἰδότας ὅτι 
ἐπιθυμῆσαι μὲν ἅπασιν ἀνθρώποις ἔνεστιν, οὗτος δὲ βέλτιστος 
ἂν ein... ὅστις, κιτ.ιλθ Note that the appeal for: good 
will in the last example quoted is followed by a maxim giving 
the reason why the appeal should be heeded, just as it is in 
the Epitrepontes. The thought expressed there as well as 
the gnomic form are closely paralleled in Isocrates, xvm, 
27f., especially in the last sentence of 28. The only differ- 
ence is that Isocrates is not speaking of justice in general, 
but of the keeping of agreements: τούτῳ μόνῳ κοινῷ πάντες 
ἄνθρωποι διατελοῦμεν χρώμενοι: ὥσθ᾽ ἅπασι μὲν προσήκει 
βοηθεῖν αὐταῖς, μάλιστα δ᾽ ὑμῖν." 

The use of maxims made here by Syriscus and the position 
in which he puts them, z.e. at the end of his appeal, have an 
admirable commentary in the scholiast’s note on Demos. III, 2: 


: a A / 
τὸ δὲ συμπέρασμα γνωμικὸν ὃν σεμνὴν THY βάσιν τοῦ προοιμίου πεποίηκε. 
\ Ν. 3 Ν aA 3 a a“ ’, Ν Ν / Ν 
δεὶ γὰρ ἐν μὲν ταῖς ἀρχαῖς τῶν προοιμίων τὰ γνωμικὰ φυλάττεσθαι. καὶ 
\ »” ᾿Ξ ΄ \ ΄ 9 , a δὲ =< , 
γὰρ ἄγονον καὶ ἀρχαιότροπον τὸν λόγον ἀποδεικνύει. τῷ δὲ ἐπὶ τέλει 


γνωμικῷ ἐπισφραγίζεσθαι τοὺς ἐν μέρει λογισμοὺς τῇ καθόλου προσθήκῃ 


Quintilian (Iv, 1, 77), on the other hand, condemns the 
practice of placing the maxim at the end of the Proem, and, 


45 See n. 29 for examples. Cf. also Antiph. 1, 4; Andoc. I, 1 and 6; Lys. 
xv, 1; Demos. Ix, I. 

46 Cf. also Antiph. v, 5; vu, 4; Lys. xvi, 1; Demos. ΠῚ, 2. 

47 Cf, also Antiph. Zetral. A, a, 3; VI, 5; Andoc. I, 3; το δὲ AZyst. 9; 
Lys. II, 43 VII, 13 XII, 3 and 92; XXIV, 22; Isoc. xx, 2; Demos. xxl, 8; 
L, 1; Dinar. contra Demos. 2; Lycur.7; and see Hermog. περὶ ἰδέων (Spengel, 
11, 289), where this motive of common interest is named as a rhetorical common- 
place. 

48 Cf. Dion. Hal. Zys. 17, and Sen. Controv. 1,1, 25, for the same view. 
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on the whole, does not look upon the maxim with any great 
favor. - In this attitude he finds some support in the usage of 
the Attic orators. According to Framm,* Antiphon never 
uses more than one in a Proem, nor does Andocides or 
Lysias, who has only six instances in thirty-four speeches of 
a maxim used in the Proem.® Demosthenes and Aeschines 
in their longer Proems sometimes have two or three maxims. 
Menander, then, is not following the usual practice in putting 
two maxims in the mouth of Syriscus in that part which 
serves as a brief Proem; but here the special circumstances 
of the case justify it. Apparently the maxims are the main 
cause of Smicrines’ capitulation. Syriscus adds plea to plea, 
but not till he uses the maxims. does he see a look of acquies- 
cence in the old man’s face and feel that he can stop. The 
first maxim ἐν παντὶ. . . πρόνοιαν (15-18) is followed by a 
second, which gives the reason for the truth of the first one, 
so that the two together make an enthymeme.®! The major 
premise, that the common interest of all should prevail at all 
places and times, is quite properly left out because it is easily 
understood (ἀεί. 1357 a 17 f.). Enthymemes often appear 
in the Proems of the speeches of the Attic orators — so often, 
indeed, that the quoting of examples is unnecessary. In this 
feature, then, the words of Syriscus resemble the typical 
-Proem. 

The terms of address employed, βέλτιστε (7) and πάτερ 
(14), remind one of the familiar forms found in the orators : * 
ὦ ᾿Αθηναῖοι, ὦ ἄνδρες, ὦ ἄνδρες δικασταί, ’AOnvaios,™ ἄνδρες: 
The omission of ὦ by Syriscus does not indicate passion © but 
is simply a late usage.® 


49 Quo modo oratores Attici sententits ust sint (diss. Leipzig, 1912), 46. 

50 This statement is at variance with that in Dion. Hal. referred to above, 
where it is implied that Lysias regularly used maxims in the Proem. 

51 Cf. Rhet. 1394 a 31 f.: τοῦτο μὲν οὖν γνώμη. προστεθείσης δὲ τῆς αἰτίας καὶ 
τοῦ διὰ τί ἐνθύμημά ἐστιν τὸ ἅπαν. 

52 For a full account see J. Eibel, De vocativi usu apud decem oratores Atticos, 
Wiirzburg, 1893. 

8 Fg. Lys. VI, 50. δέ Fg. Id. 1, 32, and Andoc. I, 89. 

55 Cf, Kiihner-Gerth, pt. 11, 18, 48, 4. 

56 Cf. Gildersleeve, Syntax of Classical Greek, pt. 1, 7, 20, 
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I trust that I have shown that Syriscus’ words of appeal 
to Smicrines possess all the elements of a regular Proem, so 
that the anonymous writer already quoted was not strictly 
correct in saying that there were no Proems in this Debate 
Scene. Of course the Proem put in Syriscus’ mouth differs 
from the ordinary one in some respects. It is not assembled 
into a whole, but is broken by the replies of Smicrines and 
made to assume a very colloquial tone. Then, too, it serves 
after a fashion as a Proem to the whole debate, as well as to 
the speech of Davus, who is thus relieved of the need of 
speaking one. Since Syriscus speaks here for his opponent 
as well as for himself, he makes no attempt to blacken the 
character of his opponent. 

-Since Syriscus has spoken his Proem for him, Davus 
plunges 7% medias res by saying that he will begin the nar- 
rative from a point far enough back to enable the judge to 
understand the case thoroughly (23 f.). Some such state- 
ment as this appears very frequently in the Attic orators, 
and serves as a warning that the Narrative is about to begin. 
Consider, for example, Aesch. 11, 11: ὅθεν δ᾽ ἡγοῦμαι cade- 
στάτους τέ μοι τοὺς λόγους ἔσεσθαι Kal γνωρίμους ὑμῖν... 
ἐντεῦθεν ἄρξομαι. This procedure has also the approval of 
Quintilian: Peribit enim prima pars expositionis, si iudex 
narrari nondum sciet. Quapropter, ut non abrupte cadere 
in narrationem, ita non obscure transcendere, est optimum. — 
ΤΥ 78 ἡ’ 

It should be noted that Davus’ introductory sentence dif- 
fers from that quoted from Aeschines in that it is broken 
and elliptical. To complete it three words are required, as 
Professor Capps®*® in his note ad Joc. points out. The effect 
of this broken elliptical structure is to give the impression 
that the speaker is perfectly artless, and has no desire to use 
rhetorical skill with a view to deceiving the judge. It also 


57 For further examples cf. Antiph. 1, 13; Lys. IX, 3; XII, 3; XIII, 4; Isoc. 
XIX, 4; XXI, 2; Isaeus, 1,8; vill, 6; X, 3; Demos. xi, 2. In some of the ex- 
amples, the inducement of brevity or of ease of understanding instead of that of 
clearness is offered; in a couple of instances the orator simply says he is going to 
begin. 

58 Four Plays of Menander, Boston, 1910. 
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serves very well to give a first impression of the character of 
the speaker, who shows himself throughout as a simple, un- 
pretentious person. Observe how these devices illustrate the 
precepts of the rhetoricians. Qluintilian (Iv, 1, 56) says that 
the speaker should take the greatest pains not to become sus- 
pected, — propter quod minime ostentari debet in principiis 
cura, quia videtur ars omnis dicentis contra iudicem adhiberi.™ 
The anonymous rhetorician already quoted says that this 
appearance of artlessness is given by an unstudied style: 
ποιεῖ δὲ πειθὼ καὶ λέξις ἀνεπιτήδευτος Kal TO αὐτοσχέδιον ἐμ- 
φαίνουσα.9 That the speaker should present himself in some 
definite character at the very beginning of his speech, just as 
Davus does, is enjoined by Aristotle (Rez. 1417 Ὁ 7 f.): 
εὐθὺς εἰσάγαγε καὶ σεαυτὸν ποιόν τινα, ἵνα ὡς τοιοῦτον θεωρῶ- 
σιν. . . λανθάνων δὲ ποίει. 

The detailed statement of the facts of the case (διήγησις 
or narratio) begins with 25; but before examining it with 
reference to the theories of the rhetoricians and the usage 
of the orators, I wish to note what Quintilian considered the 
essential qualities of a good Narrative.*! He says: Eam 
(sc. narrationem) plerique scriptores, maxime qui sunt ab 
Isocrate, volunt esse lucidam, brevem, verisimilem ... Eadem 
nobis placet divisio (Iv, 2, 31 f.). Aristotle, as Quintilian 
goes on to mention, objected to the demand for brevity, and 
thought that the Narrative should be neither short nor long, 
but of the proper length. Reserving Aristotle’s objection for 
notice later on, let us see how far Davus’ Narrative is clear, 
concise, and persuasive, and to what extent he attains these 
three things by the methods of the rhetoricians. 

Of clearness in general Aristotle says (Ret. 1404 a 8 f.) 
that it is the one quality absolutely essential in a speech, but 
hesitates as to whether he should call it a feature of style or 
not. Clearness in the Narrative, Fortunatianus says (113), 
is absolutely essential if the judge is to give his decision 


59 Cf. Jd. 1X, 3, 102: Ubicumque ars ostentatur, veritas abesse videatur. 

60 Spengel-Hammer, II, 2, 369, 97. 

61 Aristotle’s treatment, in the opinion of Cope, Rémer, and others, has been 
only partially preserved, and can help us but little here. 
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intelligently. Regarding the attainment of this clearness, 
Quintilian says (Iv, 2, 36) that the speaker should use words 
in general use and these in their usual meanings; and should 
be careful to give the details as to times, places, causes, etc. 
To this may be added Isocrates’ advice (frg. 12) not to nar- 
rate the events in a jumbled and haphazard order. 

Bearing in mind the prescribed means of securing clear- 
ness, let us examine the Narrative of Davus’ speech to see 
how far they are exemplified; but since the case is quite 
simple and presents few difficulties in this respect, we need 
not look for anything that shows especial skill. 

So far as the choice and arrangement of the words con- 
tribute, Davus makes himself perfectly clear. The words 
used are all good Greek words in common use, whose mean- 
ing would be instantly apparent. The sentences are not 
involved or intricate, and do not rise above the level of ordi- 
nary conversation. As there are no sins against clearness, | 
so there is nothing in particular that can serve to impress 
a lesson. Some reference might perhaps be made to the 
instances of direct narration (36-38; 44f.; 47-51); but mere 
clearness could be attained without their use, and they will 
be considered under the heading of persuasiveness, where 
Quintilian discusses this device. Isaeus and Demosthenes 
sometimes make direct narration a means of attaining clear- 
ness, especially in quoting the exact words of a law or the 
exact words spoken upon a certain occasion, that they may 
drive an argument home with greater force; but Davus does 
not use it for this purpose. It might, however, be noted that 
the adoption of the oral or agonistic style with its frequent 
asyndeta enables Davus to deliver his speech with more dis- 
tinctness and force, and consequently with greater clearness. 

The facts themselves are related in their temporal sequence, 
as Isocrates enjoins, and with such a wealth of detail as to 
times, places, persons, motives, and so forth, that nothing 
could be clearer. But mere clearness of Narrative may be 
a fault if not used with judgment, as Quintilian recognizes : 
Narratio est aut tota pro nobis aut tota pro adversariis aut 
mixta ex utrisque (IV, 2, 33). Now Davus has certainly nar- 
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rated all the facts with perfect clearness, but, unfortunately, 
some of them help his adversary, and those too are facts that 
could only have been surmised, had he not told them. Davus 
should not have made so patent what his motive was in desir- 
ing to get rid of the child. If he had only reflected, he would 
doubtless have represented himself as giving the child over 
to Syriscus only because of the latter’s importunity and 
sorely against his own desires. The readiness with which he 
tries (59 f.) to minimize the value of the child’s trinkets shows 
clearly that it was not honesty which kept him from this 
deceit. It would seem, then, as if Davus had given a nar- 
rative of the facts for both himself and his opponent, just as 
Syriscus spoke a Proem that served both. 

The question of brevity seems to have been of especial 
importance to the Attic orators because they had large, rest- 
less, and untrained bodies of jurors, who could not easily 
remember long Narratives and were unwilling to give close 
attention for a long time. This explains why the orator in 
50 very many cases promises to make the Narrative as short 
as he possibly can; but the more interesting the case, the 
less need there would be for striving after all possible brevity. 
And not only did the character of the audience have to be 
kept in view, but also the requirements of the case itself. 
Even if the jurors should prove restless in a lengthy trial, it 
might be necessary to give a rather extended Narrative in 
order to make the case clear. Hence these two conflicting 
claims had to be harmonized by the orator as well as possi- 
ble, and Aristotle’s demand that the Narrative be of just the 
right length is a reasonable one. In this view Quintilian 
seems to have concurred: nos autem brevitatem in hoc poni- 
mus, non ut minus sed ne plus dicatur quam oporteat (IV, 2, 43). 

In Davus’ case the facts to be related are so few that there 
need be no fear on the score of the judge’s memory or atten- 
tion, and the only question that need be asked is whether he 
narrated at greater length than the case required. From 
Menander’s point of view he did not. The excessive detail 
helps considerably in showing what sort of a man Davus 
was. But from Davus’ own point of view and with respect 
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to the demands of the case, he did. Of course certain pas- 
sages already noticed should be eliminated for the sake of 
avoiding damage to the speaker’s case and not on the score 
of brevity alone. But simply from the standpoint of brevity, 
consider the piling up of detail in 33 f.: ἀνειλόμην, ἀπῆλθον 
οἴκαδε, K.T.r., and in 39-43: ἐποίμαινον πάλιν ἕωθεν. ἦλθεν 
οὗτος, ἔστι & ἀνθρακεύς, κιτιλ. The separate clauses are, 
indeed, short; but their number makes a length out of pro- 
portion to the value of the information they give. In either 
case, a short sentence would have told all that was essential. 
Quintilian comments very appositely on this fault: 


Solet enim quaedam esse partium brevitas quae longam tamen 
efficit summam. “In portum veni, navem prospexi, quanti veheret 
interrogavi, de pretio convenit, conscendi, sublatae sunt ancorae, 
solvimus oram, profecti sumus.”’ Nihil horum dici celerius potest, 
sed sufficit dicere “‘e portu navigavi.” —IVv, 2, 41. 


In other parts also of his Narrative Davus goes into detail, 
but in those cases it is fully justified because it adds to the 
persuasiveness. 

The quality of credibility and persuasiveness, the third 
essential of a good Narrative, has a more direct bearing 
upon the end of the speech as a whole, which is to persuade ; 
and, in consequence, owes its existence to those elements of 
the three kinds of proof which are to be found in the Nar- 
rative. Of course it,cannot contribute directly and immedi- 
ately to the Proof proper in any great degree. If it does, the 
Narrative ceases to be Narrative and becomes Proof. Indi- 
rectly, however, this credibility can help the Proof a great 
deal by causing the judge to believe the statement of the 
facts of the case, and thus be ready to receive the arguments 
drawn from them. It is brought about chiefly by the giving 
of definite details of time, place, traits of character, motives, 
and so forth, that harmonize with one another and bring the 
situation so vividly before the judge that he believes it actu- 
ally to be just as the speaker says.® 

62 Ne illud quidem fuerit inutile, semina quaedam probationum spargere, 


verum sic, ut narrationem esse meminerimus non probationem. — Ὁ. IV, 2, 54. 
68 Cf. Q. Iv, 2,123: Multum confert adiecta veris credibilis rerum imago, quae 
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After this preliminary survey I wish to draw attention to 
those features in the Narrative of Davus’ speech which con- 
duce to or detract from its credibility, paying attention to the 
special means employed in each case and leaving the reader 
to link them up with the general principles involved. 

The Narrative proper begins with 25 and extends to the 
end of 62. The speaker begins by giving a very exact ac- 
count of just where and when he found the child. This key- 
note of exactness and full detail was already struck in 24, 
where he promised to make the story “quite clear” (καὶ 
σαφῆ). When he attempts, however, to state the exact time 
when he found the child, his desire for definiteness and ex- 
actitude is overcome by his desire for truthfulness — at least, 
so it seems, but he runs no risk in appearing uncertain about 
a detail that did not affect his case. The anonymous writer 
already referred to says that this is a rhetorical device: ποιή- 
σεις δὲ πιθανότητα καὶ ἔαν μὴ πάντα βεβαιῶν λέγῃς ἀλλὰ 
προστιθῆς τὸ οἶμαι καὶ τάχα καὶ ἴσως καὶ τὰ τοιαῦτα.53 

Thus Davus succeeds in maintaining the good impression 
of himself that he had given by his introductory sentence. 
Apparently he is a very careful and truthful person of a 
frank and ingenuous disposition. This appearance of hon- 
esty Davus keeps throughout the whole Narrative with but 
one exception, as we shall see. Yet perhaps an experienced 
arbitrator would have detected in the expression “ having 
necklaces and such like adornment” (29 f.) a dishonest at- 
tempt to minimize the value of these tokens. On second 
thought, this sudden indefiniteness on Davus’ part after such 
a striving for definiteness does seem somewhat suspicious. 
Neither here nor in 59 f., where he refers to the trinkets 
once more, does he give a truthful account of them, as 
Syriscus does later. Everywhere there is minute and even 
unnecessary detail, except in this one matter. Undoubtedly 
his object is to minimize the importance of the trinkets and 
thus prepare the way for and anticipate the Proof proper. 


velut in rem praesentem perducere audientes videtur. On this whole subject see 
IV, 2, 52-60. 
64 Spengel-Hammer, I, 2, 369, 98. 
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Another statement in this first part of the Narrative that 
looks forward to the Proof is contained in the word μόνος (27). 
A good deal of his argument is based upon the fact that he 
was alone when he found the child. This anticipation of the 
Proof was justified by Quintilian, as we have seen. 

In 27 Davus addresses the judge as “‘ good sir” (βέλτιστε). 
This contributes to persuasiveness through both the “ ethical ”’ 
and the “ pathetic” proofs; through the “ ethical,” by making 
Davus seem like a worthy slave who respected his superiors, 
and by indicating his good will toward the judge; through 
the ‘‘ pathetic,” by the tendency the expression of good will 
would have to arouse a reciprocal feeling in the judge. In 
discussing the attempt of Syriscus to persuade Smicrines to 
become the judge, I pointed out how Aristotle noticed this 
method of gaining a man’s good will. Inthe Rhetoric (1417 a 
7 f.) he advises the use of such methods in the Narrative. 
Quintilian, too, expresses (Iv, 2, 111) his approval of the 
employment of such methods here. Yet if Davus is to be 
commended for this use of βέλτιστε, he is to be condemned 
for not addressing the judge in similar respectful terms at 
various points throughout his speech. An examination of 
the speeches of the Attic orators will show that they made 
quite frequent use of respectful terms of address such as ὦ 
ἄνδρες δικασταί, etc. The speech of Syriscus will be found 
in marked contrast to that of Davus in this respect. 

In 28 Davus employs the word παιδάριον, which is later 
and more colloquial than the word παιδίον, which Syriscus 
uses. To be sure, in 51 f. Davus twice employs the word 
παιδίον; but in the first instance he is quoting Syriscus, and 


in the second he is probably influenced by his recollection οὗ 


the term used by Syriscus. If this does not seem too trifling 

a thing to be considered, I would suggest that Menander 

wishes to show in this way the different breeding of the two 

men — and, perhaps, their different attitudes toward the child. 

Syriscus calls the child a “child”; Davus calls it a “ kid.” 
Beginning with v. 35, Davus introduces a very convincing 

account of his change of mind regarding the child, which 

65 Cf, Eibel, of. cit. 4 f. | 
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throws considerable light upon his character. The words év 
νυκτὶ βουλὴν δ᾽, ὅπερ ἅπασι γίνεται (35) contain a maxim, 
and the first three words would remind the audience that this 
maxim was a proverbial one which seems to have appeared 
in various forms. Now the use of maxims in the Narrative 
is approved of by Aristotle (Ret. 1418 a 17), and Framm 
(p. 17) shows that ‘this use was in keeping with the practice 
of the orators, with the added statement, however, that max- 
ims were very moderately used in the body of the Narrative 
and usually appeared at the beginning or end. And there 
can be no doubt but that Davus felt very proud in telling 
how he had taken counsel at night, and that, hoping to im- 
press the judge with his intelligence, he took a little more 
care than usual in introducing this particular episode. It had 
to have a splendid beginning, and so he introduced it with a 
proverbial maxim, which not only elevated his style but also 
revealed his native intelligence and justified his action — at 
least, so he intended. Unfortunately, however, this maxim 
was out of keeping both with his character as an ignorant 
slave and with the demands of the case. It is laughable that 
he should have swollen with pride and permitted himself the 
use of a maxim to draw attention to his native intelligence 
and prudence at the very time when he was introducing a 
detail of the story that helped to lose the case for him by 
showing with what utterly selfish motives he had been guided 
in his disposal of the child. In the use of maxims there is a 
marked contrast between him and his opponent Syriscus. 
The latter had a very difficult task in using maxims in such 
a way that they would tend to make him seem worthy and 
not ridiculous. He owed his success to the fact that every- 
thing else he said and did was in keeping, and that the maxims 
were very apposite where used. The same will be found true 
of the maxims he permits himself to use in the course of his 
own speech. He does not use maxims to parade his own 
intelligence —a thing the really intelligent man never does. 
Aristotle (ἀεί. 1395 a 5 f.) furnishes a good commentary 
upon the quite different effects that maxims have in the 
66 Cf, Kock on Men. frg. 733. 
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mouths of Davus and Syriscus respectively: περὶ δὲ ὧν 
ἄπειρος (SC. γνωμολογεῖν) ἠλίθιον Kal ἀπαίδευτον. σημεῖον δὲ 
ἵκανον " οἱ γὰρ ἀγροῖκοι μάλιστα γνωμοτύποι εἰσὶ καὶ ῥᾳδίως 
ἀποφαίνονται (καθόλου). So far, then, is this maxim from 
helping Davus that it shows him as a stupid, ignorant rustic 
with no sense of the fitness of things. This part of the Nar- 
rative certainly reveals the ἦθος of the speaker, as Aristotle 
(Rhet. 1417 a 16) would have it do; but it violates his 
injunction (1417 a 3 f.) to present that ἦθος in a favorable 
light. 

So far we have been concerned chiefly with the subject- 
matter of this episode about the “counsel by night.” It 
- remains to consider two other features, one of which belongs 
to the province of style, the other, to that of style and 
delivery. 

The first of these is the direct form in which Davus relates 
his “counsel by night.’”’ What effect has it upon his Narra- 
tive? About the use of direct narration, as I have already 
pointed out, Aristotle has nothing to say; Quintilian has a 
little that helps us here: Quid? pro Cluentio, Staieni Bul- 
bique colloquium, nonne ad celeritatem plurimum et ad fidem 
confert? (Iv, 2, 107). In the passage before us, the direct 
narration does not contribute to rapidity, but it does to credi- 
bility. We seem to hear Davus speaking his thoughts aloud, 
just as they occur to him. But, as already noticed, credibility 
is here against his interest. Other passages in Quintilian 
which deal with direct narration explain how it may con- 
tribute to the arousing of emotion; but as there is no ques- 


tion of emotion here, I must leave Quintilian and turn to the’ 


orators for help. As already pointed out, Lysias, who is so 
skilful in fitting his speeches to the characters of those who 
are to deliver them, employs direct narration in only two 
speeches (1 and xxxi1). Both these speeches were written 
for humble and rather simple-minded persons, so that it would 
seem as if Lysias regarded a propensity for using direct nar- 
ration as a mark of this sort of man. Shakespeare, in the 
Merchant of Venice, has the silly boy Gobbo relate in the 
direct form his deliberations as to whether or not he should 


>. syne eel 
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leave his master, Shylock. It reveals simple-mindedness, not 
so much in itself as in the places where it is used. The 
speaker is so interested in his own thoughts that he thinks 
other people must be equally interested, whether his thoughts 
have any bearing on the question under consideration or not. 
I can cite no example from the Attic orators that is exactly 
parallel to the case here — and naturally, because they wished 
their clients to win-—— but must be content with the illustra- 
tion from the Merchant of Venice. In Lysias, 1, 12, there is 
an instance of direct narration that is similar to the one used 
by Davus in that it throws a flood of light upon the charac- 
ter of the speaker, but again it is different in two respects: 
(1) the speaker relates what his wife said, not his own inner 
thoughts; (2) this promotes the credibility of the narrative 
in a way helpful to the speaker’s case, and not harmful, as 
here. 

The second feature to which I wish to draw attention before 
passing on is the repetition of the word ἐμοί by Davus. Since 
it introduces Davus’ soliloquy and also ends it, we have here 
an example of the figure of speech called κύκλος. This 
figure derives its effectiveness from the fact that the word 
repeated occupies the two most prominent places in the pas- 
sage to which it belongs, and thus may receive a great deal of 
emphasis and become surcharged with meaning, especially 
if pronounced by a good actor. A case very similar to the 
one here occurs in Demosthenes, x, 73: σοὶ μὲν ἣν κλέπτης 
ὁ πατήρ, εἴπερ ἣν ὅμοιος σοί. There, too, the emphasis is on a 
personal pronoun, but the effect produced is different. The 
figure serves to express the speaker’s mocking contempt for 
the person referred to by σοί, while in the soliloquy of Davus 
it emphasizes in a striking manner the fact that all his care 
was for himself. The effect is further heightened by the use 
of ἐγώ in between. Now all this might escape the casual 
reader, but the good actor would find these three pronouns, 
ἐμοί, ἐγώ, ἐμοί, so many invitations to give them expression 
and color, so that the meaning could not escape the hearer. 


67 For the definitions of this figure by the ancient rhetoricians see Volkmann, 
het. d. Griech.u. Rom. 471. 
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We have here, then, a good example of the oral style as 
opposed to the written. 

The passage ἐποίμαινον... ἐλαλοῦμεν ἀλλήλοις (39-43) 
displays admirably the skill of Menander in representing 
the awkwardness of Davus, who mentions every little detail, 
whether it has any conceivable bearing on the question in 
hand or not. There is no sense of proportion whatever. 
The statement that he went out again in the morning is 
made just as important as the one essential thing, 2.6. that 
he got into conversation with Syriscus. Davus cannot select 
what is important, make it prominent, and thrust the unimpor- 
tant details into the background; therein he shows both his 
lack of mental grasp and his poor command of language. 
He retraces the past with a good memory and imagination, 
reliving it all once more and naming everything in its tem- 
poral sequence. Whatever does not fall into this scheme is 
inserted as a parenthesis wherever it occurs to him. The 
explanation that Syriscus was a charcoal-burner falls into its 
rightful place if it is worth telling — probably Smicrines could 
easily see that without being told — but the explanation that 
they were already acquainted seriously interrupts the flow of 
the narrative. Davus apparently mentions it at this point to 
explain why he and Syriscus got into conversation. If he had 
grasped the scene as a unit, he could have given everything 
its proper place and importance; but he saw only one thing 
at atime. Davus becomes effective in description only when 
this careful noting of everything without attempt at discrimi- 
nation happens accidentally to serve some rhetorical purpose, 
as it does in the next few lines to be studied. In the present 


68 It will contribute to clearness if we always bear in mind that any rhetorical 
device and any rhetorical failure can be viewed from two standpoints: that of 
Menander, the creator of the characters in his play, and that of the characters 
themselves considered as independent entities. Here, for example, Menander 
deserves credit for the skill with which he has used a rhetorical figure to bring 
out the character of Davus; but when we forget Menander and regard Davus as 
a real person, then we see, not a rhetorical device consciously employed, but a 
good illustration of Aristotle’s observation that each character has its own distinc- 
tive and fitting style of language. For Davus there is no rhetorical figure, but only 
a natural and unconscious revelation of character. 
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_ passage, the only thing that can be said in Davus’ favor is 
that he does give the impression that he is telling the truth. 
A person of his limited intelligence would not otherwise, we 
feel, give so exact an account of anything. 

A similar piling up of detail is to bé found in Lysias, 1, 23, 
where the speaker tells how he went in search of men to help 
him at home. There is a difference, however. In Lysias, 
what seems like useless detail proves afterwards to have a 
bearing on the case; then, too, there are no parentheses. 
This difference can be largely accounted for by the different 
objects had in view by Menander and Lysias. The former 
wished to depict a character persuasively ; the latter wished 
his client to win his case, and consequently did not carry the 
suiting of the speech to his character so far as to let it 
interfere with the effectiveness of the speech. Furthermore, 
Lysias’ character was speaking a prepared speech, while Davus 
is supposed to be speaking extemporaneously. For these 
reasons it would be idle to look in Lysias or any other Attic 
orator for a close parallel to the awkwardness displayed here. 

The passage σκυθρωπὸν... ἀνειλόμην (43-46) has a great 
deal of persuasiveness. The fact that Davus dared to con- 
tinue giving definite details after he had reached a part of the 
Narrative where his statements could be checked by those of 
Syriscus, was convincing evidence that he was speaking the 
truth. The reference to the appearance of his countenance 
when Syriscus saw him and the giving of Syriscus’ exact 
words on the occasion enable us to picture the scene to our- 
selves, and thus to feel its reality in the way Quintilian points 
out (IV, 2, 123, quoted on p. 168). The gloomy cast of counte- 
nance that Davus had when he met Syriscus is one of those 
accompaniments of feeling which Aristotle says should be 
mentioned in the Narrative when we wish to persuade the 
judge of the existence of the feeling itself. The serious 
fault of this passage is not its lack of persuasiveness, but the 


69 ἐκ τῶν παθητικῶν λέγε διηγούμενος καὶ τὰ ἑπόμενα καὶ ἃ ἴσασι, καὶ τὰ ἴδια ἢ 
αὐτῷ ἣ ἐκείνῳ προσόντα " “6 δ᾽ ᾧχετό με ὑποβλέψας." . .. πιθανὰ γάρ, διότι 
σύμβολα γίγνεται ταῦτα ἃ ἴσασιν ἐκείνων ὧν οὐκ ἴσασιν. --- Rhet. 1417 a 36 f. 
See also the discussion of “ pathetic” style, p. 149 f. 
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fact that the judge is persuaded of the truth of something 
which really hurts the speaker’s case. 

The passage ὃ δὲ τότε... Tas χεῖρας (46-57) illustrates 
admirably and more fully those good qualities of Davus’ 
Narrative to which I have drawn attention, without any of its 
bad ones. By a wealth of detail and the quoting of Syriscus’ 
own words, Davus brings the scene vividly before the eyes of 
the judge, so that its reality is at once felt. By stating that 
Syriscus called down a thousand blessings on his head and 
actually covered his hands with kisses, Davus leads the judge 
to infer that Syriscus was really grateful. It is another 
case of the sign of the emotion being taken as proof of the 
existence of the emotion itself. And if the judge is firmly 
convinced of the truth of this episode, he is more inclined to 
believe the other parts of the Narrative. 

There is also a strong appeal to feeling here that deserves 
careful study. Davus works himself up into a blaze of indig- 
nation over the way Syriscus has treated him. This feeling 
in its turn powerfully affects the judge through the force of 
sympathy, and also leads him to conclude that what Davus 
gives as the cause of his indignation is actually true.” The 
method by which Davus works himself up into a passion is 
explained by Quintilian at some length in vi, 2, 29-36, but 
the first few lines give the kernel of the matter : 


Quomodo fiet ut afficiamur? neque enim sunt motus in nostram 
_ potestatem. ... Quas φαντασίας Graeci vocant, nos sane “‘ visiones ” 
appellemus, per quas imagines rerum absentium ita repraesentantur 
animo, ut eas cernere oculis ac praesentes habere videamur. Has 
quisquis bene conceperit, is erit in affectibus potentissimus. 


So here Davus brings back vividly to his mind’s eye the 
scene in which Syriscus coaxed and importuned him for the 
child; and the more clearly he recalls Syriscus’ action on 
that occasion and compares it with his present conduct in 
trying to get the trinkets, the more indignant does he 
become. 


7 Cf. n. 69; Q. VI, 2, 27: An ille dolebit qui audiet me, qui in hoc dicam, 
non dolentem? .. . Fieri non potest. 
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Aristotle, it will be remembered, said that there was a per- 
suasiveness exerted by having the style in keeping with the 
feeling professed. The style here betrays feeling through 
the rather strong and exaggerating terms in which Davus 
describes the conduct of his fellow-slave. ‘The whole day 
long he teased the life out of me.” “ After he had coaxed 
and begged me, I promised.” But clearly to perceive the 
intense indignation expressed in this passage, we should try 
to imagine how Davus delivered it. As early as 47 the indig- 
nant tone begins to appear, as the thought and expression 
both indicate. “Right away, before I had finished my story,” 
he began to beg.” As Davus continues, the recurrence of 
the word οὕτως enables him not only to represent Syriscus’ 
importunity but also to indicate his own rising indignation.” 
After the mocking imitation of Syriscus’ entreaty, the speaker 
continues, still-in the same indignant tone. The position of 
ὅλην (53) almost forces the actor who takes the part of Davus 
to stress it. The same is true of λιπαροῦντι καὶ πείθοντι (54). 
And if the actor has suffered these indications of feeling to 
direct him aright, he will almost unconsciously give the proper 
tone to the final words λαμβάνων. .. τὰς χεῖρας (56 f.), 
without looking for the hints afforded by the style. And 
yet they are not altogether wanting. Instead of the simple 
verb φιλέω we find the much stronger and more expressive 
compound καταφιλέω. 13 

I have by no means drawn attention to all the indications 
for delivery that the passage contains, but I hope that I have 
named some of the outstanding ones. The person who de- 
claims this passage aloud, putting into his voice the passion 


71 One is naturally inclined to ask why Syriscus had to beg for the child. I 
think the explanation is that the slow-witted Davus was a long time in hitting 
upon the plan of keeping the trinkets while giving up the child. For the effect 
of κατέτριψε see ἢ. 74. 

72 This is the second indication we have had that Davus did not like to be 
interrupted in a story; cf. also 30. 

18 Recall what Aristotle says about repetitions in the oral style. 

7™ For the significance of this cf. Rhet. 1408 Ὁ 11 f.: τὰ δὲ ὀνόματα τὰ διπλᾶ 
kal τὰ ἐπίθετα πλείω καὶ τὰ ξένα μάλιστα ἁρμόττει λέγοντι παθητικῶς, and 1413 a 
29 f.: σφοδρότητα γὰρ δηλοῦσιν (sc. ὑπερβολαί)ὴ. διὸ ὀργιζόμενοι λέγουσιν μά- 
λιστα. 
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which the passage almost calls aloud for, will then begin t to 
realize how powerful it is. 3 

By all three, then, subject-matter, style, and delivery, 
Davus in this passage expresses his strong indignation That 
the judge is greatly impressed can be inferred from the fact 
that he twice stops the flow of Davus’ words in order to ques- 
tion Syriscus as to their truth. His own indignation leads 
him to feel, for the moment at any rate, that if everything is 
as Davus says, Syriscus is utterly in the wrong. Even 
Syriscus himself is nonplussed for the moment, for it is only 
after being sharply prompted by Davus that he makes a 
grudging admission. (Seen. 42.) Quintilian is quite in point 
here: 


In hoc eloquentiae vis est, ut iudicem non in id tantum compellat 
in quod ipsa rei natura ducetur; sed aut qui non est, aut maiorem 
quam est, faciat affectum. Haec est illa quae δείνωσις vocatur, rebus 
indignis, asperis, invidiosis addens vim oratio. — VI, 2, 24. 


The passage we have just been considering furnishes a 
good illustration of what is meant by the “ pathetic” proof, 
but we should not regard it as the result of art on the part of 
Davus. He was too stupid for that. He did not reflect that 
an appeal to feeling would materially help his case and then 
consciously try to become as indignant as he could in order 
to make his appeal strong, as Quintilian, for example, would 
have done. So far as Davus is concerned, we have here an 
example of natural eloquence called forth by a real feeling of 
indignation. The strength of his feelings and his ability to 
visualize the past enable him momentarily to exceed his usual 
power of speech.” Of course, all the skill and art shown by 
any character in a play must be credited to the poet who 
created that character, but in some cases it can also be 
thought of as belonging to the character himself when he is 
considered as a real person and not a mere creation of the 
poet’s brain. But in this particular case among others we 

% Cf. Q. vI, 2, 26: Quid enim aliud est causae, αὖ... ira nonnunquam 


indoctis quoque eloquentiam faciat, quam quod illis inest vis mentis et veritas 
ipsa morum ? 
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cannot do so. Davus is here simply acting true to char- 
acter. 

The passage under discussion has also some elements of 
the “ethical” proof, which Aristotle (het. 1417 a 3 f.) would 
have appear in the Narrative. Davus makes it appear that 
his opponent is a very troublesome, persistent sort of fellow 
with no sense of gratitude. After wearying his friend with 
importunity till he obtained the child, he is not satisfied but 
now tries to get the trinkets also. 

Just here I should like to digress in order to point out a 
lesson in Rhetoric that can be learned from the conduct of 
Syriscus during his opponent’s Narrative. In 53 he had to 
be addressed the second time before he answered, and then 
barely had presence of mind enough to answer in the affirm- 
ative. But when he is again asked a question (57) as to the 
truth of a charge against him, he admits it without any urging, 
and, perhaps, instantly — at least he should have done so; 
for this would make the judge think that the fact must be 
capable of some other interpretation. Else why should the 
accused admit the charge so readily? The scholiast on 
Aristotle (see Kock on Men. frg. 600) apparently makes 
reference to this device: τῷ μὲν ἐρωτηματικῷ ταχεῖα ἕπεται ἡ 
ἀπόκρισις, κιτ.λ., quoting some lines from the E/pztrepontes. 

After his convincing account of the way Syriscus had 
begged for the child till he got it, Davus proceeds (58-62) to 
tell how Syriscus suddenly demanded the trinkets, which he 
thinks he has a right to keep for himself. This part of the 
Narrative serves both to add to the judge’s knowledge of 
the facts of the case and to inform him of the point in dis- 
pute upon which he will have to decide. In other words, it 
is that part of the πρόθεσις called the propositio and, at the 
same time, part of the διήγησις, or Narrative. The two are 
not, then, mutually exclusive in this case. Nothing could be 
more natural than this way of introducing the proposztio ; 
and Davus, being the first speaker, has every opportunity to 
avail himself of it. Had he spoken second, as Syriscus did, 
he would have found these later events, at any rate, already 
told, and probably would not have been able to use the 
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method he did. Quintilian notes this difference in the op- 
portunities for arrangement afforded the first and the second 
speaker respectively.” 

The propositio really became known to the judge as early 
as 30, where Syriscus so impulsively interrupted; so that it 
would scarcely be felt as necessary here did it not at the 
same time carry on the narrative of events up to the present 
time. Quintilian recognizes that there are cases in which 
the Narrative itself gives sufficient indication of the question 
in dispute. He says (iv, 4, 2) that a proposztio is most useful 
in cases that are hard to understand or of many parts, to 
which class the present case cannot be said to belong. 

It is rather fortunate for Davus that he was enabled to 
make the fropositio part of the Narrative, because it is in 
narrative that he is most at home. He would have been 
rather ill at ease stating a purely logical proposition. 

In this propositio there are some “seeds of logical proof.” 
The word ἄφνω (58) implies that Syriscus should have made 
his demand for the trinkets at the time when he got the child. 
Davus conceals the fact that he had kept carefully from 
Syriscus the knowledge that there were any trinkets. Since, 
however, his opponent was sure to mention this omitted 
point, he is at fault in not telling it himself and endeavoring 
to put it in a favorable light. The mere confession would 
have weakened the force of any argument his opponent could 
have drawn from this fact. Quintilian deals with problems 
such as that which confronted Davus and strongly advises 
against passing over the dangerous place in silence, — nisi 
forte tam hebes futurus est iudex, ut secundum id pronuntiet 
quod sciet narrare te noluisse (Iv, 2, 66). Another “seed 
of proof” appears in the attempt of Davus to minimize the 
importance of the trinkets, but he does it so awkwardly that 
it should be quite apparent to the judge that he is not quite 
frank in the matter. 

Davus states the Proposition by placing side by side the 


76 De fine narrationis cum iis contentio est, qui perduci expositionem volunt 
eo unde quaestio oritur ... Ida petitore semper fieri potest, a defensore non 
semper, — IV, 2, 132. 
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claim made by his opponent and that made by himself. This 
form of Proposition is noted by Quintilian: Nonnunquam 
diversas (sc. propositiones) quoque iungimus: “ Ego hoc dico, 
adversarius hoc” (ιν, 4, 8). This propositio is also not with- 
out its effective coloring. In the depreciation of the trinkets 
there is a tone of contempt that ill conceals a note of anxiety. 
The repetition of ἀξιοῖ in the form ἀξιῶ is certainly inten- 
tional. It enables the speaker to express scorn and contempt 
for his adversary’s outrageous and impudent demand. Other 
words might be noticed which contribute to the same effect. 

Davus does not avail himself of witnesses to prove the 
truth of his story. It is not necessary, because Syriscus 
admits everything. The interruptions, where Smicrines 
questions Syriscus, are much like the breaks in many of the 
speeches of the Attic orators caused by the introduction of 
testimony. 

Now that Davus has stated definitely what the thing in 
dispute between himself and Syriscus is, we are in a position 
to determine the στάσις, or status causae,” that is, to decide 
how the present case is to be classified in accordance with 
the criteria laid down by the rhetoricians. And since the 
rhetoricians classified cases in various slightly different 
ways,’® I shall content myself with that preferred by Quin- 
tilian, who (111, 6, 86) divides all cases into two genera, i.e. the 
rationale and the /ega/e, and the former genus, to which our 
case belongs, into three status, i.e. contectura, finitio, and gualt- 
tas, to the last of which, once more, our case is to be referred. 
The facts are all admitted by both parties, and Davus does 
not dispute about the terms to be applied to any of them. It 
is simply a question of the justice of the claims of the two 
parties to the dispute. 

The Proof, the third main division of a speech and the 
most important, extends from 63 to 75. It is that division 
for which all the other divisions exist and without which they 
have no meaning, for here the orator must attain the purpose 


ΤΊ See Q. m1, 6, 4 f. for definition of στάσις. 
78 For these various methods of classification see Volkmann, of. cit. 38 f. 
Arist., Ret. 1417 Ὁ 21 f., suggests a fourfold classification. 
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of the speech.” The Proof of this speech is introduced in a 
way quite characteristic of Davus. Just as he put the propo- 
sztzo in narrative form, so he does his first argument (63 f.). 
He explains that it is the argument he uses. This illustrates 
once more Davus’ preference for narrating occurrences rather 
than exercising logical thought. And since the propositio 
and the first argument are put in narrative form, the judge 
receives the first part of the Proof perhaps without realizing 
that it is the beginning of the Proof. In a speech demand- 
ing close attention by the judge to careful reasoning this 
would be a decided fault; for the first argument, at any rate, 
would run the chance of escaping due consideration. Quin- 
tilian (Iv, 4, 9) prefers to have the transition to the Proof 
made perfectly clear. It may also be noted that the conceal- 
ment of the transition to the Proof is helped by the use of 
the connective δέ, which leads one to infer that the speaker 
is simply adding to what has preceded. 

The first argument is in the form of an enthymeme, and, 
as is usually the case in Rhetoric, one of the three parts is 
wanting because readily supplied by the hearer.®° Expressed 
in full, the enthymeme ®™ would appear somewhat as follows: 
(1) One should be grateful for the share of a thing he gets 
by begging. (2) You got a share of my find by begging. 
(3) Therefore you should be grateful for it. Davus omits 
the major premise and expresses the minor by the single 
word δεόμενος. If, then, Syriscus should be grateful for the 
share he has received, it naturally follows that Davus. is 
under no obligation to give him a//. What he did give was 
a free gift. The speaker simply repeats the former argu- 
ment as it applies to himself, and by this repetition not only 
shows how it affects both his opponent and himself, but is 
enabled to emphasize it. This second argument if expanded 
would appear as follow: (1) The one who gives a share is 
under no obligation to give all. (2) But I gave a share. 
(3) Therefore I am under no obligation to give all. 


US OR AR os Pia 1 
OCE RA. 1357 8 17 1} 1305. b 25: £2 OLv, 14,191. 
80a T refer the reader to ἢ. 9 for my use of the term “ enthymeme.” 
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Having now given the reasons on which he bases his claim 
to the trinkets, Davus proceeds to amplify with a view to 
making his argument seem weightier, and does this by means 
of the enthymemes in 66-69. Expressed in complete form 
they appear as follows: (1) A common find should be 
shared. (2) Suppose argumenti causa that this is a com- 
mon find. (3) In that case it should be shared. When the 
minor premise, as here, is merely a supposition stated for 
argument’s sake, we have an ἐνθύμημα καθ᾽ ὑπόθεσιν, or an 
argumentum ex fictione (cf. Q. v, 10, 95 f.). The next en- 
thymeme (66-69) is really double, and instead of the correct 
conclusions being given, the direct opposite is put into the 
mouth of Syriscus in order to make him appear utterly 
unreasonable. If this double enthymeme is separated into 
the two of which it is really composed and the missing 
parts are supplied, we get the following: A. (1) The per- 
son who all by himself finds a thing has a right to keep 
it all. (2) I by myself found the child and trinkets. 
(3) Therefore I have a right to keep all. B. (1) The per- 
son who has had no part in finding a thing has no right to 
any of it. (2) You had no part in finding the child and 
trinkets. (3) Therefore you have no right to either. These 
two conclusions are in direct contrast with one another, and 
they are also in contrast with the conclusion of the previous 
enthymeme. In the supposed circumstances I should get 
a share; in the actual circumstances I should get all, while 
you should get nothing. Then, further to heighten this con- 
trast, Davus represents Syriscus as coming to the opposite 
conclusion. 

This contrasting of two enthymemes in order to show that 
something is much more reasonable or unreasonable, as the 
case may be, than something else, gives what is called the 
argumentum a forttort, or as Quintilian (v, 10, 86 f.) called it, 
the argumentum appositum vel comparativum, while Aristotle 
(Rhet. 1397 Ὁ 12 f.) would refer it to the τόπος ἐκ Tov μᾶλλον 
καὶ ἧττον. This sort of argument is very common in the 
Attic orators, but I have found no case where it appears in 
the forms it takes here. It generally appears in some such 
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form as Isoc. ΧΥ͂ΠΙ, 24: δεινὸν et ἐπὶ μὲν τοῖς ὑμετέροις αὐτῶν 
πράγμασιν ἐμμένετε τοῖς ὅρκοις, ἐπὶ δὲ τῇ τούτου συκοφαντίᾳ 
παραβαίνειν ἐπιχειρήσετε. 

In τὸ πέρας (70) we have a transitional phrase to draw 
attention to the argument which is to follow. It performs, 
then, one of the three functions of a Proem. Aristotle (Rez. 
1415 Ὁ gf.) and Quintilian (rv, 1, 73 f.) both note that words 
in the nature of a Proem quite properly often appear in the 
body of the speech. This formula of transition occurs sev- 
eral times elsewhere in Menander,*! but is very rarely found 
in the Attic orators. In only one case (Demos. Lv1, 10) does 
it appear grammatically quite independent, and thus exactly 
parallel with its use by Davus. Very much more common 
in the orators are τὸ τελευταῖον and τὸ τέλος, and all of them 
appear without exception in the Narrative. Possibly, then, 
the use of τὸ πέρας by Davus in the Proof is another mark of 
his preference for narrative. 

The passage δέδωκα... ἐλαττοῦ (70-73) contains two en- 
thymemes, the first of which, expressed in full, would appear 
as follows: (1) What is given willingly is a gift. (2) I gave 
you the child willingly. (3) Therefore the child is my gift 
to you. Nothing but the minor premise of this enthymeme 
is actually expressed, and the implied conclusion forms the 
minor premise of the second enthymeme: (1) A gift is either 
pleasing or displeasing to the recipient. (2) This child is 
my gift to you. (3) Therefore this child is pleasing or dis- 
pleasing to you. These enthymemes are so very self-evident 
that they are implied rather than stated; but self-evident as 
they are, the final conclusion serves as the basis for a very 
strong attack upon the claim of Syriscus. Davus has shown 
what every one is ready to admit, 2.6. that Syriscus is either 
pleased or displeased with what he has received and that 
there is no third attitude possible. Now the speaker states 
what he is willing to do for Syriscus if the latter expresses 
himself as pleased, and what he is willing to do if he ex- 
presses himself as not pleased. In each case Davus does a 
favor to Syriscus, and yet the result is in each case that Davus 

81 Epitrep. 316, 470; Phasma, 39; Georgos, 49. 
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keeps the trinkets. This is a very effective argument with 
no logical flaw in the chain of reasoning. The only chance 
to overthrow it lies in proving that one of the premises is 
wrong. The premise that proves to be wrong is the minor 
one of the first enthymeme, 2.4. δέδωκά σοί τι τῶν ἐμῶν ἑκών. 
Such an enthymeme as this last one, which forces Syriscus 
to accept one of two alternatives either of which is fatal to 
his contention, is called a dilemma. Qluintilian (v, 10, 69) 
mentions it but does not give it a name, including it under 
the more comprehensive heading of the argumentum ex 
remotione (Vv, 10, 66). Aristotle also does not mention the 
dilemma as such but (Ret. 1398 a 30f.) includes it in this 
larger class. 

The words πάντα δὲ... ἔχειν (73-75) sum up what has 
been Davus’ one contention all through, 2.6. that Syriscus 
had no claim to any part of the find except that which was 
given him. At the same time it places the unreasonable atti- 
tude of Syriscus in contrast to the conciliatory one of Davus 
that has just been given in the preceding lines. 

Such is the Proof of Davus’ speech so far as it makes its 
appeal directly to the reason. It is all cast in the form of 
enthymemes, which Aristotle (er. 1418 a 1 f.) considered 
the most suitable for forensic speeches. It now remains to 
ascertain whether this Proof has in it any of the “ethical” 
and ‘‘ pathetic”’ elements. 

According to Aristotle (R/e7. 1418 a 38 f.), the Proof should 
always have the “ethical”? element, and it will be remem- 
bered that this “ethical” element is present if the speaker 
reveals himself as intelligent, virtuous, and well-disposed | 
toward the judge. Does Davus make any attempt to do 
this? Very little, I should say, if any. The only exception 
is in the dilemma, where he represents himself as the mag- 
nanimous person who is willing to make concessions to his 
opponent. Unconsciously, however, Davus does reveal him- 
self as a selfish, self-centred individual, even as he had 
already done in the Narrative; but this militates against his 
success. One evidence of this selfishness is to be found in 
the style. All throughout the Proof, the personal pronoun 
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“JT” is greatly in evidence and must have been made full 
use of by the actor who took the part of Davus. The other 
evidences of Davus’ selfishness to be found here lie in the 
character of the subject-matter and are too manifest to need 
pointing out. 

Aristotle does not say that there should be an appeal to 
the feelings in the Proof; but since, in his discussion of the 
Proof (Ret. 1418 a 12 f.), he utters a caution against a 
wrong method of making this appeal, we may safely con- 
clude that at any rate he would tolerate it there. Quintilian, 
in two passages at least (VI, I, 51; VI, 2, 2) maintains that 
throughout the whole of any case there is room for the 
appeal to the feelings; and in another passage (v, 13, 56 f.) 
he pronounces himself decidedly in favor of its appearance 
at times in the Proof. Since then, both Aristotle and Quin- 
tilian recognize that the appeal to the feelings may appear 
in the Proof, we are justified in looking for some such appeal 
in the Proof we are studying; and an examination will, I 
believe, discover a very strong one. In this examination I 
propose to draw attention to those features of the subject- 
matter, style, and delivery which I think contribute to the 
rhetorical end of persuasion without pointing out how they 
do so, when this is perfectly obvious from the explanation of 
Aristotle’s theory of Rhetoric already given. 

The first sentence of the Proof ἐγὼ... δεόμενος (63 1.) 
expresses indignation and scorn. Syriscus should be thank- 
ful for the share he got by coaxing. Further, certain words 
are clearly intended to be emphasized, and thus take on a 
decidedly effective color. ἐγώ is rendered emphatic both by 
its position and by the following γέ; while δεόμενος, placed 
in the other emphatic position, gains equal if not greater 
emphasis. And further, the words δεῖν ἔχειν χάριν are not 
in the most usual order, so that stress falls upon χάριν, or 
rather upon all three, in order that the speaker may fill them 
with scorn and indignation. 

The thought of the next sentence also, εἰ μὴ... δεῖ (64 f.), 
indicates this same feeling. πάντα demands a good deal of 
expressive delivery, since it is made prominent by the late 
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position of δέ.82 εἰ δὲ μὴ πάντα would not be nearly so effec- 
tive. Equally expressive of feeling is the word ἐξετασθῆναι, 
which savors of the official language of Athens. All public 
officials had’ to submit their accounts to the λογισταί (else- 
where called ἐξετασταί) at the end of their term of office, 
and undergo a very thorough auditing.8? So here Davus 
uses a very expressive hyperbole to voice his indignation, as 
if a man were to say nowadays: “Simply because I don’t 
give this fellow all, I don’t deserve to have a Royal Commis- 
sion pry into my acts.” The rather imposing length of the 
word ἐξετασθῆναι helps the effect.84 Then τούτῳ seems to 
carry a suggestion of contempt,® as zs¢e often in Latin. 

In the following sentence εἰ καὶ... ἐγώ (66-68) there is 
little feeling expressed, because it is but the prelude to what 
follows and is incomplete in itself — the calm just before the 
storm. The καί before Badifwv is not correlative with the 
καί at the end of the line, but emphasizes βαδίζων.8 The 
meaning is: ‘‘ Why, if he had actually been with me when 
the child was found,” etc. The first καί therefore serves as 
some indication of Davus’ feeling, but with the first word of 
the concluding part of this argumentum a fortiori, μόνου... , 
οὐδὲ ἕν, Davus’ smouldering passion bursts forth into a fierce 
blaze. μόνου has a very emphatic position, and should be 
delivered by the actor almost with a shout of rage. Davus’ 
indignation leads him to omit ἐμοῦ. Intent upon his own 
feelings and occupied with his sense of injustice, he feels 
that every one must instantly recognize of whom he is speak- 
ing. If the passage were coldly argumentative, the ἐμοῦ 
would be missed, but here its omission helps to indicate the 
intensity of the speaker’s feeling. The word σέ in 69 shows 
that with μόνου Davus turned from the judge to face his 


82 On the effect of δέ placed late cf. Kiihner-Gerth, 11, 28, 367, ὃ 528. Scan- 
sion does not cause the postponement. 

83 See Professor Capps ad Joc. 

84 See ἢ. 74, and cf. Aesch. contra Ctes. 226: rods συκοφαντηθέντας ἐκ 
τῆς πολιτείας. 

85 Cf. Liddell and Scott, s.v. C, I, 3. 

86 Cf. the use of καί in 24 with Professor Capps’ note ad Joc, and see Kiihner- 
Gerth, 01, 25, 254 f. 
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opponent. His fierce indignation at this point has reached 
such an intensity that he wishes to come to close grips with 
his antagonist. This turning from the judge to address some 
one else is what the rhetoricians call ἀποστροφή. According 
to Quintilian, it may prove very effective: Aversus quoque 
a iudice sermo qui dicitur ἀποστροφή mire movet, sive adver- 
sarios invadimus, etc. (Ix, 2, 38; cf. also Iv, 2, 106). Of the 
Attic orators, Isocrates abstains from the use of this figure 
altogether, Lysias makes considerable use of it, while Isaeus 
and Demosthenes convert it into a very powerful weapon.™ 
In Demosthenes’ Speech against Meidias, 204, there is an 
instance of apostrophe combined with rhetorical question, 
just as there is here in the Proof of Davus’ speech. In both 
cases the combination serves to drive the argument home 
with great force. Baden (of. czt. 30) is worth quoting con- 
cerning the use of the rhetorical question where an argument 
is drawn from contraries, as it is in the passage we are con- 
sidering: “Isaeus uses the question (2.6. rhetorical question) 
with great force when he wishes to draw a conclusion from 
contraries. . . . It shows a thorough grasp and com- 
prehension of the subject, and can be used with effect 
only by a speaker whose feelings are unusually aroused, 
and who has confidence in his own argumentative 
powers.” 

At this point I should like to notice two criticisms of 
the argument of Davus (66-69) given by Legrand in his 
Daos, 335: 


Daos, médiocre logicien et orateur inexpert, ne se retient pas 
d’ajouter a lidée essentielle des idées accessoires qui |l’obscur- 
cissent; l’accumulation des détails narratifs, pittoresques, risque 
de faire perdre de vue l’argument. Quant ἃ la symétrie verbale, 
elle n’est pas, tant s’en faut, strictement observée. Au moment 
d’énoncer ce qu’on exige de lui, Daos perd son sang-froid ; jusque-la, 
il paflait de Syriskos a la troisitme personne; maintenant, il 
l’apostrophe. 


87 See Baden, The Principal Figures of Language and Figures of Thought 
in the Guardianship Speeches of Demosthenes (diss., Baltimore, 1906), 35, for 
some instances of its occurrence in the last two orators. 
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Now, in my opinion, Legrand is mistaken in thinking that 
Davus should not have allowed his passion to interfere with 
the clearness of his logic and the verbal symmetry of his 
sentence. My reasons for so thinking may be inferred from 
the preceding discussion, but will be given in full later when 
I attempt to estimate the force of Davus’ Proof as a whole. 
As to the détazls narratifs, pittoresques of which Legrand 
speaks, I fail to find them; but evidently he is referring to 
the fact. that Davus combines two arguments into one, and 
fails to see that this is not due to the love Davus had for the 
visualization and detailed narrative of events, but to his anger 
and indignation at the claim of Syriscus. If Davus had been 
coldly logical, he would have stated the argument as it ap- 
plied to himself and as it applied to his opponent in two 
separate sentences, just as he does in 142 f. when his burst 
of passion is over: ἅπανθ᾽ εὑρὼν [ἐγώ] | ἅπαντα περιέσπασμ᾽ ὁ 
δ᾽ οὐχ εὑρὼν ἄγει. But here the heat of his passion welds 
the two arguments into one, and hurls it like a thunderbolt 
at his adversary. And the strong feeling which enables the 
speaker to grasp the two arguments as one likewise enables 
him to deliver them with such force and expression as to 
make them perfectly clear to the judge. 

It will be instructive to note some of the methods by which 
Davus endeavors to combine these two arguments into one. 
The fact that he, unaccompanied, found the child is stated 
emphatically at the very beginning; and at the end, just as 
emphatically, is stated the rest of this argument, namely, 
that 4e is to get nothing. And if the last part is made 
emphatic by its conspicuous position, so also are its separate 
ideas. ἐμέ at the beginning of this last part, with a pause 
preceding it and also following the δέ, is thrown into bold 
relief. Then the final idea οὐδέν is rendered emphatic by 
being separated into its two component parts, so that the 
voice can dwell longer upon it. If the two parts of the 
first argument are shown to belong together by the promi- 
nence into which each part is thrown, —a prominence that 
can be greatly helped by the proper delivery —there should 

88 On this difference between οὐδὲ ἕν and οὐδέν cf. Kiihner-Gerth, 11, 18, 538, ἢ. 5. 
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be no difficulty in recognizing the second argument, which is 
placed in compact form in the centre. Then, having over- 
come this one difficulty, Davus is able to indicate a good 
many antitheses with comparative ease. In fact, the passage 
fairly bristles with them. There is the antithesis between 
Davus’ finding all, but getting nothing, and between Syris- 
cus’ finding nothing, but getting all; and then there are the 
antitheses between the various parts of these larger antitheses, 
all of which are made to stand out sharply by position helped 
by the proper delivery. ἅπαντα is thrown into prominence 
not only by these devices common to all the contrasted parts, 
but also by another which is also, as we saw, employed in 
the case of οὐδὲ ἕν, the word with which it is contrasted. 
ἅπαντα is a longer, as well as a stronger, word than πάντα 
and therefore capable of more emphasis. 

Aristotle has some good remarks regarding the effect of 
antitheses : 


ε A » ae ‘ ε , “ς΄ Ld 3 , , Ν 3 

ἡδεῖα δὲ ἐστὶν ἡ τοιαύτη λέξις, ὅτι τἀναντία γνωριμώτατα καὶ παρ 
ἄλληλα μᾶλλον γνώριμα, καὶ ὅτι ἔοικεν συλλογισμῷ" ὃ γὰρ ἔλεγχος 
συναγωγὴ τῶν ἀντικειμένων ἐστίν (Rhet. 1410 ἃ 20 f.). 


And where there are syllogisms, as here, no doubt he would 
admit that the antithetical arrangement promotes clearness 
and force (cf. 1401 a 6). 

These remarks on the force of the antitheses illustrate the 
use of style in helping the logical part of the Proof, but they 
have a place here because these antitheses bear a direct 
relation to the speaker’s strong feeling. I hope, too, that I 
have in some degree shown that Legrand is not justified in 
his criticism of this passage. What seems to him the clumsy 
attempt of an amateur is really the highly artistic effort of 
an expert, and that expert is Menander. For Davus, who 
is represented as a stupid slave and consequently without 
knowledge of rhetorical devices, this is merely the second 
instance in his speech where strong feeling has given birth 
to a natural eloquence. But so much does the full effect 
depend upon the proper delivery that Legrand has failed to 
appreciate the passage. 
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By 70 Davus’ anger has abated somewhat, and the tone of 
remonstrance and conciliation blends with that of indignation. 
This appears especially in δέδωκα and ἑκών, the words in 
prominent positions; and to these must be added σοί (71), 
which is repeated from the preceding line. Now this repeti- 
tion seems a blemish to the casual reader, but it has its pur- 
pose. When the word reappears our attention is at once 
drawn to it. Now, if our attention had been attracted for 
no reason, we should be disappointed and annoyed, but there 
isa reason. The speaker takes advantage of the attention 
he has drawn to the word in order to put a great deal of 
meaning into it and give it, besides, a strong and effective 
color. Davus adopts the tone a parent might use in reprov- 
ing a stubborn, greedy child. “1 gave you the infant will- 
ingly, and you were anxious to get it. If you are satisfied, 
then keep it, even as you “ave kept it. But if you have 
changed your mind, then I am willing to take the infant 
back. I leave it all to you, since you are so anxious to 
have your way.’ The use of the imperative ἔχε has some 
rhetorical effect. It creates the impression that Davus has 
suddenly conceded something for the sake of peace. A near 
parallel to this whole dilemma, with the same use of éye and 
practically the same tone, is to be found in Andoc. J/ys¢. 120: 
εἰ μὲν σὺ βούλει ἐπιδικάζεσθαι, ἔχε τύχῃ ἀγαθῇ εἰ δὲ μή, ἐγὼ 
δικάσομαι. 

In the next sentence (72 f.), the feeling expressed con- 
tinues about the same. Since οὐκ is noticeable because μή 
is expected, it can be made very expressive. The same is 
true of μετανοεῖς, prominent by its position, while the impera- 
tives are very suitable for expressing a remonstrance. This 
is what justifies Davus in using three of them, instead of 
subordinating two of the verbs. In this way he expresses 
about three times as much remonstrance. 

In the concluding lines of the Proof, πάντα... ἔχειν (73- 
75), the undercurrent of indignation, which has been present 
in the lines immediately preceding, becomes a little more evi- 
dent and mingles with the note of conciliatory remonstrance. 


89 This, I think, is the force of καί in καὶ νῦν. 
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It is apparent in the first word, πάντα, now appearing for the 
third time. It carries about the same amount of indignation 
as the first πάντα and, in addition, a great deal of this con- 
ciliatory, remonstrating tone. In κατισχύσαντα this mingled 
tone of remonstrance and indignation reaches its height; and, 
since the word is a long compound and somewhat unusual in 
prose at this period, it is especially adapted to the expression 
of this strong feeling.*! 

The various ways in which the display of strong feeling 
affects the judge can be inferred from what Aristotle taught 
regarding the “pathetic” proof. This appeal through the 
feelings is, I think, quite in place here, since it serves to divert 
the judge’s attention from the weak point in Davus’ case, 
which rested upon the assumption that he had acquired pro- 
prietary rights over the child and its tokens. This assump- 
tion was quite open to attack; but instead of endeavoring to 
defend it, Davus assumes that it needs none, all the while so 
fully occupying the judge’s attention with the conclusions to 
be drawn from this assumption, and so powerfully moving 
his feelings, that the latter very probably forgot altogether to 
question the validity of the assumption, until Syriscus attacked 
it. Quintilian forms an admirable commentary upon this 
“pathetic”? appeal of Davus: 


Ubi vero animis iudicum vis afferenda est et ab ipsa veri contem- 
platione abducenda mens, ibi proprium oratoris opus est. . . . Pro- 
bationes enim efficiant sane ut causam nostram meliorem esse iudices 
putent, affectus praestant ut etiam velint ; sed id quod volunt, credunt 
quoque . . . omnem veritatis inquirendae rationem iudex omittit 
occupatus affectibus. — vI, 2, 5 f.” 


If the “pathetic” appeal be taken from this Proof, not 
only the sentence criticised by Legrand suffers greatly, but 
the whole Proof becomes at once open to Aristotle’s criticism : 
od δεῖ ἐφεξῆς λέγειν τὰ ἐνθυμήματα, ἀλλ᾽ ἀναμιγνύναι - εἰ δὲ 

90 See D. Β. Durham, Zhe Vocabulary of Menander considered in its Relation 
to the Kotine (diss., Princeton, 1913), 70, 5.v. 

91 See n. 74. 

92 See also the anonymous writer in Spengel-Hammer, 1, 2, 395, for the same 
view. 
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μή, καταβλάπτει ἄλληλα. ἔστιν γὰρ Kal τοῦ ποσοῦ ὅρος ( Rhet. 
1418a6f.). Here, certainly, the enthymemes are given in a 
string. There is nothing else, and they ring the changes on the 
same argument. Itis the rising and falling and shifting of feel- 
ing that redeems the passage from monotony and tediousness. 

A few lines further on (2d. 12 f.) Aristotle adds the caution 
that the “logical” and the “ pathetic” parts of the Proof 
should be kept separate; otherwise they neutralize one an- 
other. This caution is directly violated by Davus, and it re- 
mains to consider whether Aristotle’s rule admits of exceptions 
or Davus has made a mistake. To me the first hypothesis 
seems the correct one. An enthymeme is given in order that 
it may be accepted and thus exert its influence. It may be 
accepted because it is thoroughly understood and found cor- 
rect, or because the judge is so moved by his feelings that he 
thinks he has followed the reasoning and given it the approval 
of his intellect when he really has not. But if the logical 
position will not bear a searching examination, —as that of 
Davus would not, —then it is surely advisable to prevent the 
judge from giving that searching examination. Even where 
the line of reasoning is perfectly sound, the injection of a little 
feeling makes it more effective with the judge. Examples of 
this combination of reasoning and feeling are common enough 
in Aeschines and Demosthenes, and a very good one may be 
found in the Proof of Syriscus’ speech. Aristotle, so it seems 
to me, has here been led into error by his strong preference 
for the “logical” proof and the cold light of reason. He 
momentarily forgets that the orator’s aim is to persuade the 
judge, and not necessarily to give him a clear and undistorted 
view of the truth. For the above reasons I venture with very 
great diffidence to differ from Aristotle and to maintain that 
Menander knew what he was about when he framed the 
Proof of Davus’ speech as he did. 

According to Aristotle (Ret. 1419 Ὁ 10 f.), who of all 
rhetoricians gives the greatest number of functions to the 
Epilogue, these are four in number: to make an “ethical” 
appeal, to amplify and depreciate, to make a “pathetic” 
appeal, and to recapitulate. Now in the concluding words 
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of Davus’ speech, εἴρηκα τόν γ᾽ ἐμὸν λόγον, we can discern 
nothing that fulfils any of these functions; and the question 
arises whether Davus is justified in omitting the regular type 
of Epilogue. I think that he is. The recapitulation is not 
needed because the argument is so short that the judge will 
have no difficulty in remembering it. And, furthermore, a 
single judge is less in need of a recapitulation than is a jury 
of several hundred, for there is apt to be more or less noise 
and lack of attention in acourtroom. Aristotle (Rez. 1414 Ὁ 
4 f.) and Quintilian (vi, 1, 8) are at one in dispensing with 
the recapitulation in short, easily remembered cases. As to 
the omission of the appeal to the feelings, if we were right 
in considering that such an appeal was very effectively made 
in the Proof, there is no need for its being repeated imme- 
diately afterwards in an Epilogue. This would weaken the 
effect rather than heighten it, unless Davus could rise to 
greater heights of indignation than he had reached in the 
preceding lines. As Quintilian says (v1, 1, 29), quidquid non 
adiicit prioribus etiam detrahere videtur, et facile deficit 
affectus qui descendit. As to the amplification that Aristotle 
speaks of, it is not needed here because it is contained in the 
Proof (66-69), as I have already shown. There is nothing 
left for the Epilogue but the “ethical” appeal; and even that 
is contained in the dilemma (70-73) and the enthymeme so 
full of remonstrance which follows. 

Thus there is no need for a separate Epilogue. The re- 
capitulation is unnecessary and the other functions of an 
Epilogue have been performed sufficiently well by the Proof. 
This same state of affairs will be found to exist in the speech 
of Syriscus. It seems to me that the determining factors 
leading to the omission here of a regular Epilogue are two 
in number: the shortness of the speech and the fact that 
there was only one judge. Distinct and elaborate appeals to 
feeling seem much more in place and have much greater 
effect with large bodies of jurors; for the means to be 
adopted in swaying a large body of men differ from those 
suited to moving a single individual. 

And yet, after all, the concluding words of Davus’ speech 
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in a sense do deserve the term Epilogue. If they do not 
give a recapitulation of the speech, they do, at least, tell one 
thing which, according to Aristotle (Ret. 1419 Ὁ 32 f.), 
should appear in it, namely, that the speaker has done what 
he proposed and finished his speech. But whatever term we 
apply to them, they form one of the common formulae em- 
ployed by the orators for indicating that the end of the 
speech has been reached. As one example take Isocrates, 
XX, 22: ἐγὼ μὲν οὖν, ὡς olds τ᾽ ἣν εἴρηκα περὶ τοῦ πράγματος. 
However, concluding sentences which do no more than state 
that the speech is ended, and so are exact parallels to that 
used by Davus, are not easy to find. Usually there is some 
appeal to the judge’s sense of justice, his self-interest, or the 
like. But it is quite in keeping with Davus’ character for 
him simply to say, “I have spoken my speech.” His 
thoughts are wholly upon himself, and he makes no con- 
scious effort to conciliate the judge. 

When we consider the speech as a whole, it is seen that 
the two chief mistakes made by Davus consisted in his re- 
vealing the utter selfishness of the motives by which he was 
actuated, and in basing his whole case upon an assumption 
that was so open to attack. He should have given good 
reasons for his assumption that the child and its tokens were 
his personal property, to dispose of as he pleased, or else have 
taken some other ground. He might have represented him- 
self, had he thought of it, as a generous man who could not 
resist an appeal. For example, he might have explained that 
the child had by its very helplessness made so strong an ap- 
peal to him that he decided to take it and raise it; then 
Syriscus came along and begged so persistently for the child 
that he had not the heart to refuse him; but still retaining a 
strong interest in the child’s welfare and feeling that Syriscus 
was not as honest as he might be, he decided to say nothing 
about the tokens, but to keep them himself against the time 
when the child should reach manhood, etc. However, 
Menander is to be highly commended for putting into the 
mouth of his character a speech open to so overwhelming an 

% See Volkmann, of. cz¢. 264. 
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attack as Syriscus brought against it, and yet one which at 
first seemed so absolutely convincing. A speech such as 
that of Davus could be successful only if it came last and 
not first. ‘ 


IV. The Speech of Syriscus 


When we turn to the consideration of the second speech, 
special care will once more have to be given to the Proem; 
for the anonymous writer (above, p. 143) denied one to this 
speech also. But in my opinion there is a well-defined 
Proem; the passage 77 to δούς, 90, fulfils the three purposes 
of a Proem, which are to secure good will, attention, and 
teachableness. If it is not immediately recognized as such, 
this is simply because it lacks all the commonplaces found 
in the ordinary Proem. Qluintilian, 11, 13, 1 f. reads like a 
commentary on what Syriscus has done here; the orator is 
urged not to bind himself by any ironclad rules, but to 
make full use of any special features in the case he is plead- 
ing, and to leave the beaten path without hesitation if it 
seems either fitting or expedient. This is precisely what 
Syriscus has done. 

It will help us to realize how skilfully Syriscus composes 
his Proem, if we try to put ourselves in his place and then 
follow Quintilian’s advice to those who are trying to con- 
struct a Proem. He says (Iv, 1, 52 f.) that we should care- 
fully survey the whole situation, decide what things we wish 
to accomplish, and then turn first to the most pressing task ; 
for each statement should appear at such a point that it could 
not be made as well anywhere else. Now in deciding what 
to say first we have Aristotle (R/et. 1415 a 28 f.) and Quin- 
tilian (Iv, 1, 38) at our elbow with advice that seems framed 
for this especial case. They say that if our adversary has 
spoken first and succeeded in creating a strong prejudice 
against us, our first task is to remove the prejudice, if pos- 
sible, in order that the judge may be willing to take our 
arguments into consideration. Now this is the case here. 
Davus had made a strong impression upon the judge, even 
before he came to the Proof of his speech, as is evidenced 
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by the questions the judge put to Syriscus; and after he had 
finished his forceful Proof, we may be sure that the judge 
was wholly in his favor and inclined to give the decision 
without more ado. Consequently, Syriscus has to be exceed- 
ingly careful in order to get a hearing at all. The judge is 
in no mood to tolerate any attack upon Davus, or to be mol- 
lified by any appeal for his good will and a fair hearing. 
Consequently, Syriscus has to proceed by indirection. He 
dare not use a regular Proem or przmcipium at the outset, but 
must try an zzs¢nuatio. 

Therefore Syriscus begins by rehearsing the Narrative as 
given by Davus, and admitting the truth of it all. This at 
once mollifies the judge by convincing him that Syriscus is 
at least truthful and not inclined to put himself in opposition 
to his judge. And this effect is sensibly increased by the 
colloquial extemporary style employed. Simple sentences of 
simple words are used, and the same idea is repeated over and 
over again in apparently the most unpremeditated and hap- 
hazard manner. But it really is carefully thought out. Itisa 
studied and intentional carelessness. Note, too, the straight- 
forwardness and unequivocal nature of his admission, which 
is repeated over and over in the hope of appeasing the judge 
somewhat. 
ο΄ ὦ πάτερ, in 79, is the most respectful and formal mode of 

address that Syriscus could have used to show deference to 
the judge’s years and position. In view of the prejudice that 
Davus has created against him, πάτερ, which he used in 14, 
would be too familiar. By using δεόμενος ἱκετεύων (80) to 
describe his importunity in begging for the child, instead of 
the rather invidious terms, λυπαροῦντι καὶ πείθοντι (54), which 
Davus had used, the speaker endeavors to present his action 
in a better light. This familiar device, called by the rheto- 

% For the distinction between the two see Q. Iv, I, 42. | 

% See discussion, p. 179, of Syriscus’ replies to Smicrines’ questions for the 
effect of this ready submission. It was called by the rhetoricians συγχώρησις or 
confessto. See Volkmann, 495. 

% See discussion, p. 164 f., of the beginning of Davus’ speech, and cf. Q. IV, I, 


54, where he says that a Proem which derives its material from what the opponent 
has just said is very pleasing because it appears to be entirely unpremeditated. 
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ricians ἐπιδιώρθωσις, correctio, or emendatio,” is noticed by 
many writers.** With the words ποιμήν τις... αὐτόν (82-84) 
Syriscus abruptly adds a new item to this Narrative, the full 
significance of which is not seen till later. This very abrupt- 
ness and the vague suggestiveness of the statement both tend ~ 
to arouse the judge’s curiosity as to what is to follow, and to 
make him think that perhaps the trinkets are of more impor- 
tance than Davus has pretended. This device for arousing 
interest is not mentioned by the rhetoricians in their discus- 
sion of the Proem, so far as I know, but Quintilian refers to 
it in his treatment of the Narrative (Iv, 2, 107): In Parti- 
tionibus praecepit (sc. Cicero) ut habeat narratio suavitatem, 
admirationem, exspectationes, exitus inopinatos, etc. When 
something new is thus introduced without any connective, 
we have what the rhetoricians called ἀσύνδετον ἐξ ἀποστά- 
σεως. According to Frei, its effect is to lend brilliancy 
and liveliness to the diction. Its precise effect here, so it 
seems to me, is to indicate Syriscus’ eagerness to‘get to the 
vital part of his speech, and to pique the judge’s curiosity 
and arouse his interest. The rather lengthy statement which 
immediately preceded had been prolonged just as far as was 
advisable. Now the judge wants to know what Syriscus can 
say for himself after making such damaging admissions, Sy- 
riscus hastens to tell him, but is careful at the same time to 
prolong the suspense and thus further arouse the judge’s 
curiosity by keeping the enlightening part of the statement 
till the end. The broken parenthetic statements zpos... 
ἐλάλησε and τῶν τούτῳ συνέργων no doubt were enforced with 
gestures and an air of mystery which increased the effect and 
enhanced the significance of the final words when they did 
come. The conclusion the judge is to draw from all this 
is that Davus had not been quite as straightforward in the 
transaction as he had pretended. 

Some may perhaps think that Syriscus should have said 


97 See Volkmann, 495 f. 

8 See Wher, 1367 a 32. Q. I, 7; 253 IV, 2, 77 and So;..¥, 13, 25: ΕΣ Cicero, 
Partit. Orat, 81; Livy, XX0, 12, 12, ef al, 

9 See Spengel, Rhet. Gr. Il, 125. 100 Rhein. Mus. Vu, 542. 
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bluntly in so many words what he wished the judge to sus- 
pect. But at least three considerations must be borne in 
mind: In the first place, it is to be assumed that the judge 
is still strongly prejudiced in favor of Davus and would 
resent any direct attack upon his character and motives in 
this transaction. Now Syriscus’ words are not direct enough 
to make Smicrines feel that there is an attack upon Davus. 
The judge probably thinks that his own astuteness is giving 
him a little further light on the matter. In the second place, 
suspicion thrives upon indefiniteness, and we often suspect 
most where we know least. And, finally, we should remem- 
ber that Syriscus, being in the near presence of his judge, 
could very accurately gauge his state of mind and give his 
words just that significance which seemed most effective. 

Now that Syriscus has in this clever, indirect way mitigated 
the prejudice of the judge against him and managed at the 
same time to cast a little suspicion upon Davus, he feels that 
it is safe for him to come out into the open, make a direct 
appeal for the judge’s good will and indicate what his line of 
argument is going to be, that is, to enter upon the Proem 
proper, or principium. And since Syriscus may now venture 
to enter upon /zs presentation of the case, he has to decide, 
if he has not already done so, whether he is to be a principal 

in the case or merely an advocate; cf. Quintilian, Iv, I, 46: 

Hoc primum intuemur, litigatoris an advocati persona sit 
utendum, quotiens utrumque fieri potest. Syriscus decides 
—and- wisely —to assume the position of advocate. This 
frees him from the suspicion of self-seeking, and enables him 
to make a powerful and dramatic appeal to the judge’s sym- 
pathy by holding the helpless infant up before his eyes. 

Both Aristotle and Quintilian comment upon this device. 
The former (οί. 1386 b 6 f.) notes that the sight of an un- 
_ fortunate person tends to move pity, if the person does not 
deserve his ill fortune, which is the case with the child here. 
And pity is more likely to be felt by the elderly καὶ διὰ τὸ 
φρονεῖν καὶ δι’ ἐμπειρίαν (70. 1385 Ὁ 25 f.), and Smicrines is 
an old man. Regarding methods of moving pity Quintilian 
says: non solum autem dicendo sed etiam faciendo quaedam 
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lacrimas movemus, unde et producere ipsos qui periclitentur, 
squalidos atque deformes . . . institutum.—vI, I, 30; see 
also Iv; ἀξ 13 ἴ; 

Let us examine in more detail the section ἐπὶ τοῦτον ... 
διατροφήν (84-88) with which the principium begins. In 
the preceding sentence Syriscus has managed to direct the 
judge’s, suspicion against Davus. Naturally this arouses his 
curiosity and sharpens his attention; and if Syriscus does 
not immediately do something worthy of the expectations he 
has aroused, the effect will be bad. But with ἐπὶ τοῦτον, 
K.T.., Syriscus springs a surprise upon both his auditors 
and brings sharply to the front the person upon whom he 
makes his whole case hinge. 

The words τὸ παιδίον δός μοι, γύναι really do not belong to 
the speech, but they are very helpful to the actor in telling 
him what to do, and giving him an excuse for doing it. An 
air of naturalness and lack of premeditation is thus given to 
the Proem—a thing to be desired, as we have seen. Its 
nearest parallels in the Attic orators are the short sentences 
in which the speaker asks the clerk to read a law to the 
jury, to check the flow of the water, or some such thing. 

With the words τὰ dépaa .. . διατροφήν (86-88), Syriscus 
turns from the judge, in order to represent the child as per- 
sonally demanding his tokens from Davus. The rhetori- 
cians did not approve of the use of apostrophe in the 
Proem, but Quintilian feels that it is justified in some 
cases (IV, I, 64): Interim tamen et est prooemio necessarius 
sensus aliquis, et hic acrior fit et vehementior ad personam 
directus alterius. And this is certainly true of the instance 
we are examining. The apostrophe adds greatly to the force 
with which Syriscus presents the child’s claim, and makes 
the appeal to the judge for pity much more effective because 
less open and barefaced. The word γνωρίσματα (86), refer- 
ring to the child’s trinkets, is probably used of set purpose, 
in order to give the first intimation of an argument of which 
Syriscus later makes much, namely, that the trinkets are 


101 In 84 Syriscus feels that he may resume the more familiar form of address, 
πάτερ, instead of the ὦ πάτερ of 79. 
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important because they may some day help in the identifica- 
tion of the child. 

Note that with the words τὰ δέραια καὶ γνωρίσματα, κ.τ.λ., 
Syriscus abandons his casual, conversational tone for a vig- 
orous, aggressive one, with an undercurrent of suppressed 
indignation, which is never altogether absent throughout the 
rest of the speech. ἑαυτῷ is rendered prominent both by its 
position at the beginning of the sentence and by the late 
position of yap. With it is contrasted the σοί of 88. 
κόσμον and διατροφήν are also emphatic and in contrast. 
This double antithesis affords the actor an opportunity of 
putting into his voice a good deal of aggressive accusation, 
and also affords pleasure by having the appearance of a 
syllogism. This appeal made through the child is, as 
Professor Capps (ad 85) says, “used with exceptional re- 
straint and dignity,” and in this the speaker would have had 
Quintilian’s approval; see Iv, I, 14 and 28. 

Observe that this appeal is not quite the same as the usual 
one made through children. The notorious practice was for 
one of the litigants, usually the defendant, to produce his 
children, that pity for them might redound to his own advan- 
tage; the children themselves were not involved in the 
suit. Here the child himself is a litigant, and the appeal 
_ is made in the Proem, not in the Epilogue, where it regularly 
occurred; for although Quintilian (1v, 1, 28) seems to hint 
that it was occasionally done in the Proem, there is no in- 
stance in the Attic orators. Again, these lines make an 
appeal to reason as well as one to pity. They give in brief 
form the gist of the whole argument of Syriscus, and ex- 
pressed in syllogistic form would appear about as follows: 
. (1) The tokens placed with a child belong to it as a means 
of recognition. (2) These tokens were placed with this 
child. (3) Therefore they belong to it, not to Davus. 

The place par excellence for the “logical”’ appeal is the 


102 On this see Blass, Grammatik des neutest. Griech.* 297. 
108 See p. 190. 
104 See O. Navarre, Essai sur la Rhétorique grecque avant Aristote (Paris, 


1900), 314 f. 
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Proof, as we have already seen; and yet the rhetoricians do 
not object to its appearing now and then in the other divi- 
sions. We have already, in the discussion of Davus’ speech, 


shown that Quintilian approves of “seeds of proof” in the. 


Narrative. In another passage he justifies placing in the 
Proem something from the body of the speech that is 
designed to win the good will of the judge. Now there 
can be no question that the argument we are considering is 
most perfectly adapted to doing that very thing, and thus 
may quite properly be borrowed from, and anticipate, the 
Proof. It has, too, the additional advantage, as already men- 
tioned, of indicating the line of argument that is to be fol- 
lowed, in order that the judge may have some idea of what is 
coming, which Aristotle thought was the only thing that was 
peculiarly in the province of the Proem. 

I have already shown how Syriscus increases the force of 
his argument by putting it in the mouth of the child itself, a 
device which serves at the same time to emphasize as sharply 
and distinctly as possible that the child, and not Syriscus, is 
the principal in the suit. Now Davus had entirely over- 
looked the fact that Syriscus might shift his ground in this 
fashion. Isocrates complained that his opponents did this 
very thing. Demosthenes in the Speech on the Crown uses 
this same device, and it was doubtless in common use at 
Athens. Here Syriscus seems quite justified in employing it. 

In the words κἀγὼ ovvatrrait® . . . δούς (89 f.) Syriscus 
offers the explanation and justification of his own appearance 
in the case. This was the invariable custom at Athens when 
the speaker was pleading for another, and is to be explained 
by the fact that the Athenians, like the Romans, would not 
tolerate the presence of the paid advocate. The service had 
to seem one called forth by kinship or friendship. The fol- 
lowing, from Isaeus Iv, I, is a typical example of such expla- 


105 Aliqua ergo nonnunquam, quae erunt ad conciliandum nobis iudicem 
potentissima, non inutiliter interim ex quaestionibus in exordio locabuntur. — 
IV; 1; 26: 

106 τὰς μὲν yap δίκας ὑπὲρ τῶν ἰδίων ἐγκλημάτων λαγχάνουσι, Tas δὲ κατηγο- 
ρίας ὑπὲρ τῶν τῆς πόλεως πραγμάτων ποιοῦνται. ---- ΧΥῚ; 2. 


a, 
ΕΡΟΣ 
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nation: ἐπιτήδειοί μοι τυγχάνουσιν, ὦ ἄνδρες, ὄντες Αγνων τε 
οὑτοσὶ καὶ ᾿Αγνόθεος.... εἰκὸς οὖν μοι δοκεῖ εἶναι... συνειπεῖν 
αὐτοῖς. Quintilian (Iv, 1, 7) says that the advocate’s expla- 
nation of his presence in the case should be such that he will 
appear as a good man, and thus exert greater influence with 
the judge. Now it is undoubtedly true that Syriscus puts 
himself in a very favorable light as the unselfish champion 
of a helpless infant, and so makes himself seem more worthy 
of trust. In this way he promotes the “ethical” proof. 
_ But if we have shown that Syriscus was following the 
regular use in giving the reasons for his advocacy of the 
child, it remains to consider why he gave them at this par- 
ticular point. The Attic orators almost invariably put this 
explanation at the very beginning of their speeches. Why 
does Syriscus not follow their example? The reason, I 
think, is to be found in the special circumstances of this 
case, which would, according to Quintilian, justify a depar- 
ture from the regular usage. In ordinary cases the judges 
know before the trial begins who the principals are, and ex- 
pect them to do their own pleading. Consequently, if, when 
a litigant is called to present his side of the case to the judges, 
another man appears in his stead contrary to common usage 
and the jurors’ expectation, the very first thing they naturally 
wish to know is why this speaker, and not the litigant him- 
self, has come forward to plead. And besides, this expla- 
nation affords the speaker an opportunity of creating a good 
impression at the very beginning, as we have seen that he 
should. But Syriscus is confronted with a different situa- 
tion. The judge has every reason to believe that he is one 
of the principals, and is looking for no explanation of his 
appearance. Not until he has announced himself to be only 
an advocate has he any reason for explaining why he is such. 
This serves as an admirable illustration of Quintilian, 11, 
13, 8 and Iv, I, 53, which are to the effect that everything 
should be brought in at the point where it will be most effec- 
tive, even if that involves a departure from the order usually 
followed. In fact, every feature in the Proem of Syriscus’ 
speech is introduced exactly at the proper place; each point 
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seems to grow naturally out of what precedes, and to 
prepare the way for what follows. The same, too, will be 
found to be the case all through this speech. Nothing can 
be put in a different place without more or less spoiling 
the effect. 

Syriscus’ justification of his advocacy is given by means of 
two enthymemes, which I have already shown to be allowed 
in the Proem by Quintilian’s rhetorical doctrine. These 
enthymemes have their major premises unexpressed, and the 
conclusion of the second one forms the minor premise of the 
first. The order in which Syriscus presents these two 
enthymemés conforms to the demands of psychology rather 
than of logic. The strictly logical order would demand that 
he prove himself the child’s guardian before basing any 
argument upon that fact; but if he had done so, the judge 
would have had to get the two enthymemes before he could 
relate the argument to what preceded. As it is, each state- 
ment grows naturally out of what precedes till finally an 
uncontested fact is reached and the chain of argument is 
completed. ὃ 

The conciseness of the argument contributes greatly to its 
force. Not a word is wasted. The minor premise of the 
second enthymeme is expressed by the monosyllabic participle 
δούς, which brings the whole chain of reasoning abruptly to 
an end with a crushing and triumphant finality which must 
have been quite apparent in the speaker’s voice. In fact, the 
whole sentence reveals a vigorous and confident aggressive- 
ness that marches swiftly to the attack. The prefix of ovva- 
παιτῶ undoubtedly received a full content of both meaning 
and feeling ; while σύ (90) has a note of triumph and exulta- 
tion — almost, of taunting. 

Two words in this last sentence seem to be used with tech- 
nical appropriateness. The word συναπαιτῶ is not found in 
the lexicons,!® but ἀπαιτῶ by virtue of its meaning comes to 
be a technical word in suits of this kind. It occurs thirty- 
seven times in the speeches of Demosthenes. As for κύριος, 


107 For the possibility of this see Ret. 1357 ἃ 7 f. 
108 See Durham, of. cit. 94, 5.v. 
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it is used instead of the commoner term ἐπίτροπος to des- 
ignate the guardian of a male child, “quand on envisage 
spécialement les biens et les droits du mineur.” 109 

Such is the Proem of this speech. It fills all the purposes 
of one, and by the use of methods recommended by Aristotle 
and Quintilian. The anonymous writer failed to recognize 
it as such because it contains none of the commonplaces of 
the usual type of Proem. The absence of these, however, 
makes it none the less a Proem. Qvuintilian would have 
approved of their absence. He speaks (1, 4, 29 f.) of the 
disgust which an audience felt from hearing these threadbare 
commonplaces which are like frzgzdi et repositi cibi or the 
infelix supellex . . . quae apud pauperes ambitiosos pluribus 
et diversis officiis conteratur. 

By the time he has reached the end of the Proem, Syriscus 
has changed the judge’s attitude to a great extent and, we 
may conceive, has given him a sufficient indication of the line 
of argument to cause him to be in great perplexity and inde- 
cision. Smicrines is still under the influence of Davus’ speech 
and feels that he has the right on his side, but at the same 
time Syriscus seems to have a very strong case and to be 
quite confident of winning. What is needed now is so clear 
a statement of the positions of the opposing claimants that 
the judge will be able to compare and weigh them with a 
view to reaching a decision. This clarifying statement Sy- 
riscus makes in the propositio which follows (viv . . . τἀλλο- 
τρια 90-96). Quintilian (Iv, 4, 1-4) says that sometimes the 
matter in dispute is clear enough without a proposztio, but 
that one is necessary, among other cases, 272 causis obscuris 

. nec semper propter hoc solum, ut sit causa lucidior, sed 
aliquando, etiam ut magis moveat. I hope to show before 
leaving the discussion of this proposztzo that the ‘‘ pathetic” 
element to which Quintilian refers is not wanting. 

In this proposztio Syriscus announces that his attack is 
directed, not upon the cogency of his opponent’s arguments, 
but upon the necessary premise of them all. In other words, 
he adopts that method of refutation which proceeds by em- 


109 See Daremberg-Saglio s.v. ἐπίτροπος, 728. 
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ploying an “objection” (ἔνστασις). In taking exception to 
his opponent’s fundamental premise, Syriscus gives in more 
explicit form than he did in the Proem the grounds upon 
which his objection is based. He claims that the trinkets 
belong to the child because the mother gave them to it; and 
that, in consequence, the argument about the right of the 
finder has no application whatever. This was a reasonable 
position to take, and possibly Syriscus was here following 
Athenian law. At any rate, it is the law in modern countries. 
Thus we see that in this proposztio there are two enthymemes 
which really settle the case, and nothing more remains for 
Syriscus to do but to elaborate and emphasize them. Quin- . 
tilian quotes (Iv, 4, 4) with approval a propositio which prac- 
tically settles the case, even as this one does. : 

In 92 (τὰ χρυσία... ἐστί), Syriscus adroitly hints at the 
possible value of the trinkets. Contrast this with the painful 
clumsiness with which Davus had tried to minimize their 
value. By the same method the speaker suggests, in 93, the 
possibility of the mother being of noble birth. This is called 
technically αὔξησις, or amplificatio, and anticipates the regular 
amplificatio of 103 f. Quintilian highly approves of using it 
wherever opportunity is given. 

So much for the “logical” element in this propositio. Let 
us now consider some features which are chiefly “ethical” in 
their effect. 

As indicating the speaker’s intelligence we must view the 
word γνωστέον (90) and the phrase κατὰ τὴν δόσιν (93). γι- 
γνώσκω is the technical word used of the decision of an arbi- 
trator. As for κατὰ τὴν δόσιν, Schodorf (of. cit. 47 f.) says 
it was the regular phrase employed to denote that an inheri- 
tance was claimed by virtue of a testament rather than by 
virtue of relationship (κατὰ γένος). The judge, observing 
Syriscus to be at home in the use of the technical language 


110 ἔστιν δὲ λύειν ἢ ἀντισυλλογισάμενον ἣ ἔνστασιν ἐνεγκόντα. --- Arist. Rhet. 
1402 ἃ 31 f. ἔνστασις δ᾽ ἐστὶ πρότασις προτάσει évavtia,—Id. Anal. Prior. 
ἘΒ» 20;.1. 

111 Neque haec dicere sat est, quod datur etiam imperitis; pleraque augenda 
aut minuenda ut expediet. Hoc enim oratoris est; illa, causae. — IV, I, 15. 


112 See Hubert, of. εἶζ. 11. ; 
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applicable to the dispute, would conclude that he was an in- 
telligent fellow. Smicrines, presumably a man of some edu- 
cation, would feel drawn toward one with whom he had some- 
thing in common. This “ethical” appeal is largely, if not 
altogether, unconscious on the part of Syriscus, who displays 
his knowledge of legal and forensic terms in and out of 
season.18 

The use of the qualifying statement ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ (91) makes 
Syriscus appear as a cautious, careful man, not given to reck- 
less overstatement; and also asa modest, unassuming one, so 
that he is not likely to alienate the judge by presuming to 
direct him. This modesty and diffidence is, of course, to a 
great extent assumed, but Syriscus can afford it because he 
now feels fairly sure of his case. Some of Quintilian’s re- 
marks on the Proem very aptly describe the attitude of Syris- 
cus here: 


Frequentissime vero prooemium decebit et sententiarum et compo- 
sitionis et vocis et vultus modestia, adeo ut in genere causae etiam 
indubitabili fiducia se ipsa nimium exercere non debeat. Odit enim 
iudex fere litigantis securitatem, cumque ius suum intelligat, tacitus 
reverentiam postulat. — Iv, 1, 55.14 


The word λελωποδυτηκότα (95) contributes to the “ pathetic” 
element because it is a long, imposing word and exaggerates 
the offence of Davus.4© In εἰ πρῶτος εὗρε τἀλλότρια, “the 
pathetic”? appeal is made largely through the delivery. It is 
pronounced with the most biting scorn and contempt. The 
speaker pauses a moment after εὗρε in order to heighten the 
effect of τἀλλότρια. The whole clause is very important, 
because it singles out and holds up to scorn and derision the 
whole case of Davus; and this importance is the reason why 


18 Cf, e.g, 185 f. The phrase κατὰ τὴν δόσιν no doubt amused the audience 
in the theatre somewhat, because a mother had no power to will property at 
Athens ; and, besides, the phrase was used only where there was no blood rela- 
tionship. 

114 Tt should be borne in mind that these devices depend upon the delivery to 
a great extent for their effectiveness. The wrong tone would spoil everything. 
ὡς ἐμοὶ δοκεῖ, for example, might easily be made to sound arrogant. 

116 See ἢ, 74. 
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a clause grammatically subordinate is left at the end of the 
sentence, where it receives such emphasis. 
Legrand criticises this proposztzo as follows: 


Ce développement est clair, correct. Mais, bien qu’il ait une cer- 
taine étendue, il manque pourtant d’ampleur et, en quelque sorte, de 
rotondité ; chaque vers fait avancer d’un pas, pour ainsi dire, ]’ex- 
pression de la pensée ; on dirait que l’orateur n’a pas pu embrasser 
d’un coup d’ceil tout ce qu’il avait ἃ exposer et qu’il le découvre par 
fragments. — Of. cit. 336. 


This criticism, so it seems to me, is just, except in two par- 
ticulars. The lack of votondité should not be regarded as a 
fault; and the piece-by-piece method of expressing the 
thought is an indication of a lack of mental grasp, not on the 
part of Syriscus, but on the part of the judge. The speaker 
here adopts the manner of a skilful teacher who wishes to 
make clear an intricate problem to a puzzled pupil.“ One 
step is explained clearly and slowly, that the pupil may have 
ample time to grasp it. When he has done so, and not till 
then, does the teacher proceed to the next one, and so on, till 
the end is reached. If Syriscus had reeled his statement off 
glibly in a full, round period, Smicrines might have been 
impressed with the speaker’s eloquence without getting any 
help in his perplexity. This sentence should be judged by its 
perfect adaptation to the purpose for which it is spoken, and 
not by its failure to meet the requirements of a literary style.” 

Since the Proof begins with τί οὖν τότε (96), it is evident 
that the Narrative has been omitted. Quintilian (iv, 2; 5) 
gives the reason which justifies its omission in this case; he 


116 The νῦν which introduces the propositio seems to have exactly the force of 
our inferential ‘ now,’ which might fall naturally enough from the lips of a teacher 
at some stage of a demonstration requiring close attention. I should make a 
pause after νῦν. Smicrines is asked to brace himself to receive the heavily charged 
sentence which follows. οὖν, δή, and sometimes δέ are the inferential particles 
used by the Attic orators, and I have been unable to find another example of viv 
with this inferential force introducing a sentence, but there seems to be no doubt 
about its force here. 

117 The arrangement and grouping of the various parts of this sentence in 
order to get the proper emphases and contrasts will repay a careful study, but 
lack of space compels me to forego it. 
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says the exposztzo alone is sufficient, —cum est quidem in re 
narrationi locus sed aut ante iudici nota sunt omnia aut priore 
loco recte exposita. 

Before examining the Proof, I wish to say that I prefer to . 
keep the Ms. reading in 98, except that I change τοῦτ᾽ ἣν to 
ταῦτ᾽ #v,8 and put a period after ἣν. The whole passage, 
then, runs as follows: ‘‘Why in the world then didn’t I de- 
mand these trinkets of you at the time when I got the child? 
I didn’t yet know there weve any. And it is (solely) on the 
child’s behalf that Iam here even now. Not one single thing 
of my own do I demand.” The words τί οὖν τότε. . . ἀπαι- 
τῶν raise and answer the only remaining question which 
might still cause the judge to be unfavorable to the speaker. 
If the judge agrees that the trinkets belong to the child, he 
will at once wonder why Syriscus did not claim them for the 
child when he received it from Davus. This objection the 
speaker readily meets by drawing the attention of the judge 
to the significant addition to the narrative made in 83f. The 
answering in this manner of a possible objection is called by 
the rhetoricians πρόληψις, προκατάληψις, praesumptio, or oc- 
cupatio. 

_ Although Syriscus is answering an objection that may have 
arisen in the judge’s mind, yet he tactfully pretends that it is 
_ Davus, not the judge, who is raising the objection; and con- 
sequently makes use of apostrophe once more. Syriscus 
omits premising the objection that he puts in the mouth of 
Davus by any such phrase as, ‘‘But my opponent objects.” 
In the same way his reply lacks any introductory words. 
Introductory words are generally used in the Attic orators in 
similar cases, but their omission here adds greatly to the 
rapidity and aggressiveness of the style. Such a style is per- 
fectly suited to a speech before a single judge. But if Syris- 
cus had been addressing a large body of jurors he would not 
have dared to proceed so rapidly, unless he had first riveted 
their attention by some tremendous outburst of passionate 
energy. Demosthenes, relying upon the compelling power 


118 T hope soon to publish my reasons for adopting this reading. 
119 See Volkmann, of. czt. 279 and 494; Q. ΙΧ, 2, 16. 
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of his passionate eloquence, could at times venture to use 
nearly as great brevity as Syriscus does here.™ 

It should not be overlooked that in answering this supposed 
objection Syriscus takes one more opportunity of drawing 
attention to the disinterestedness of his motives in demanding 
the child’s trinkets from Davus. In this way he makes the 
Proof “ethical,” as Aristotle enjoins. 

The delivery of this passage of course helped its effective- 
ness greatly, but only a few indications of it can here be 
referred to, and that briefly. τότε (96) and καὶ viv (99) are 
emphasized and contrasted to add to the clearness and 
pointedness of the argument. My ταῦτ᾽ (98) picks up and 
flings back the ταῦτα of the preceding verse. The tone is 
alert and slightly mocking. By the way he pronounces the 
second ταῦτ᾽ Syriscus says by implication: “1 meet your ob- 
jection squarely and answer it at once.” ἀπαιτῶν, recalling 
ἀπήτουν (100), has nearly the same force. ὑπὲρ τούτου λέγων 
(98) is pronounced emphatically, and with especial emphasis 
on τούτου, in order to draw attention to the fact that the 
speaker is championing the child, not greedily fighting for 
himself. Because the attention is so sharply focused upon 
ὑπὲρ τούτου λέγων, the logical connection of the whole clause 
is for the moment lost sight of, and consequently δὲ is post- 
poned till the fifth place and connected with ἥκω, a word of 
normal stress and tone. Placed earlier it would not only have 
indicated that the speaker’s attention was not wholly upon 
the important phrase, but also would have distracted the 
judge’s attention to some extent. οὐκ ἐμαυτοῦ (99) recalls the 
same idea in a different form and gives it added emphasis. 
οὐδὲ ἕν is a mocking repetition of Davus’ identical phrase in 
69. There it must have received very strong emphasis, else 
Syriscus would not be able to recall the judge’s attention to it 
now. The technical term applied to this mocking of an op- 
ponent would seem to be μυκτηρισμός; cf. Q. vu, 6, 59. 

Having cleared the ground by answering the assumed ob- 
jection, Syriscus now proceeds to attack the main position of 
his opponent. Not until it has been disposed of will it be 


120 Cf, Demos. V, 24; XXIII, 96. 
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wise for him to introduce anything of a constructive nature. 
Aristotle (et. 1418 Ὁ 12 f.) and Quintilian (v, 13, 53 f.) both 
advise this procedure. 

Now the only semblance of an argument which Davus gave 
to support his whole imposing array of enthymemes was that 
he was alone when he found the child. This argument Syris- 
cus recalls by the words κοινὸς “Ἑρμῆς, and then demolishes it 
by bringing an “objection” (ἔνστασις). He says that a man 
has no claim to a thing he finds, if the owner is known. 
Davus did not fizd the trinkets because they were already in 
the possession of their owner.”! This is not a “ find’’; it is 
a “steal.” Thus Syriscus has really repeated in other words 
for the sake of emphasis the argument which he had already 
given in 87 f. and again in 96. To the claim of Davus that 
the child had belonged to him because he found it Syriscus 
makes no direct reply, feeling that none is needed; but by 
arguing (90) that Davus had made him the child’s guardian 
by giving it to him, he implied that Davus himself had been 
a guardian, not an owner. 

But to return, Davus had said: “Τὸ the finder belongs the 
thing found.” Syriscus replies: ‘‘ Yes, but this is clearly not 
a case of finding.’”’ Thus he shows that the term “ finder” 
is not common to the major and minor premises, and that 
Davus has therefore been guilty of the sophistic trick of 
using an undistributed middle. 

So much for the logical value of the arguments ἘΠΕ 
in 100-102. As to the form employed, it will be observed 
that once more Syriscus first states the argument he wishes 
to answer, and then gives his answer, in neither case using 
any introductory formula. The reason is the same as in the 
preceding case. 

It now remains to notice various elements in this passage 
which contribute to either the “ethical” or the “ pathetic”’ 
element in the Proof. 

κοινὸς ‘Epuns is a mocking repetition of Davus’ phrase (67) 
and serves in a most contemptuous way to recall his argu- 


121 This statement Syriscus does not attempt to prove. His proof had already 
been given twice, 2.6. in 87 f. and in 93. 
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ment. The speaker seems to express his opinion of the 
argument, even by the fewness of the words which he uses 
to recall it. The use of μηδὲ ἕν just one verse after οὐδὲ ἕν 
makes the mockery of Davus’ οὐδὲ ἕν very strong. εὕρισκε 
continues this mocking, contemptuous tone and recalls the 
words εὗρεν (66) and εὑρόντος (68). After this word comes a 
slight pause to give it increased force. The phrase μηδὲ ἕν 
εὕρισκε as a whole is a very forceful, passionate way of cast-. 
ing aside an opponent’s argument, but it appears not to be 
paralleled in the Attic orators or noticed by the rhetoricians. 
In English, however, “ But me no buts” and “Uncle me no 
uncles” are quite similar. With ὅπου the mocking disappears, 
leaving a note of scorn and indignation mingled with pity for 
the child. A consultation of the lexicons will show that πρόσ- 
εστι almost invariably has as its subject some word denoting 
feeling or something that arouses feeling. It is very common 
in Tragedy, and apparently denotes being present in an 
obtrusive way. σῶμα, in the meaning ‘‘person,” is a word 
which appears very frequently in Tragedy. Pindar also uses 
it, Pyth. 8,118. The phrase σῶμ᾽ ἀδικούμενον, apart from the 
special force of σῶμα just pointed out, is used instead of the 
abstract ἀδικία (which would be more usual), both because 
the concrete is more vivid, and on account of its more im- 
pressive sound. The force of the whole sentence is about 
this: Don’t talk of ‘finding’ one single thing where a wrong 
is crying for redress. 

Up to the end of 1o1 Syriscus’ remarks are addressed 
directly to his opponent. The following line, to judge by 
the abstract terms employed and the way it is connected 
with the succeeding sentence, is spoken somewhat more di- 
rectly to the judge. The tone is one of strong indignation, 
which appears chiefly in the words εὕρεσις and ἀφαίρεσις. 
These are rather strange and unusual abstract words, that 
occur chiefly in the philosophers, and therefore are adapted 


122 Cf. Aesch. Agam. 558: προσῆν πλέον στύγος. 

128 εὕρεσις is scarcely found outside of Plato, where it occurs seven times; 
ἀφαίρεσις also seems to be used by Plato more than by any one else. Outside 
of his writings it is used as a technical term of Law, Logic, or Grammar. 
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to the expression of strong feeling.“ This expression 
of feeling is further helped by the antithesis between 
the two words and the identity of sound of their 
endings.!* 

It should also be observed that by the use of the word 
ἀφαίρεσις Syriscus recalls to the judge’s mind a gnomic prov- 
erb which has a direct bearing upon the question in dispute. 
This, if we may believe Aristotle,”’ should prove very effec- 
tive. This maxim was to the effect that what had been regu- 
larly given to a child could not be taken from it, and we 
must remember that in this case the trinkets had been given 
κατὰ τὴν δόσιν τῆς μητρός. When a great deal more is im- 
plied in a word than is apparent on the surface, as is the 
case with ἀφαίρεσις here, we have what is called emphasis ; 
cf. Quintil. ΙΧ, 2, 64. 

The noble indignation and the elevated language of this 
passage contribute to the ‘“‘ethical” side of the Proof by 
exhibiting the speaker as an intelligent and good man. 

With 102 ends Syriscus’ refutation of-his opponent’s claim Ὁ 
to the trinkets. One is struck by the confidence and despatch 
with which this has been done. In less than three lines 
Davus’ only argument in support of his claim is torn to 
shreds, and the speaker passes on to a consideration of the 
possible value of the trinkets to the child. A less skilful 
speaker, feeling that so much depended upon the success of 
this part, would probably have spent some time rem actam 


124 See n. 74. 

125 For the effect of antithesis in making the argument clear and pleasing see 
Rhet. 1410 a 20 f. (quoted on p. 190) and 1410 b 28 f.: τῷ μὲν σχήματι (sc. εὐδο- 
κιμεῖ τὰ ἐνθυμήματα) ἐὰν ἀντικειμένως λέγηται. 

126 Cf. Q. ΙΧ, 3, 74, where, speaking of this and similar plays on words, he 
says: Nam per se frigida et inanis affectatio, cum in acres incidit sensus, innata 
videtur habere, non arcessita. 

127 Cf. Rhet. 1376 a 2 f. and 1395 a9 f., where he says that gnomic proverbs 
are quite convincing and have the value of witnesses. Besides, men listen more 
readily to speeches that are adapted to their own character (see outline of Aris- 
totle’s rhetorical theory), and maxims are suited to old men (7het. 1395 a 2 f.) — 
here Smicrines. 

128 Cf. Plato Philebus, το E: ἡμεῖς δὲ δὴ λέγομεν, καθάπερ οἱ παῖδες, ὅτι τῶν 
ὀρθῶς δοθέντων ἀφαίρεσις οὐκ ἔστι. Cf. also Gorgias, 499 B. 
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agendo, thus betraying his anxiety and awakening doubts in 
the mind of the judge. . 

Having shown that the trinkets belong to the child, and 
not to Davus, the speaker proceeds to show their possible 
importance to the child. To have attempted this before dis- 
posing of the claim of Davus would have been a serious 
mistake; cf. Quintil. v, 13, 34. 

That a new subject is about to be considered is indicated 
by the words βλέψον δὲ κἀκεῖ, πάτερ (103), a formula of tran- 
sition much the same as τὸ πέρας (70).®° Such formulae to 
request attention and indicate transition to a new considera- 
tion or topic are common in the Attic orators. Nearly par- 
allel to the present case is Lysias, xIx, 31: ἀλλὰ καὶ τόδε 
σκοπεῖτε. τῶν ἄλλων, K.T.r.21 In both cases we have a short 
phrase, independent syntactically of what follows, and the 
new consideration is introduced without any connecting par- 
ticle, thus furnishing an example of ἀσύνδετον ἐξ ἀποστά- 
σεως.) This gives vigor and rapidity to the style, and is 
especially suited to a speech before one judge. 

Eibel (/.c.) notes that the vocative is only occasionally used 
by the Attic orators in these transition phrases, and then it is 
“ad maiorem affectum gravitatemque consequendam.” This, 
I think, is the effect of the use of πάτερ here by Syriscus. 
Eibel observes also that σκέπτομαι is most frequently employed 
in these transition formulae, next in frequency of occurrence 
is σκοπέω; and while various other verbs are occasionally 
employed, βλέπω never occurs; but it is a favorite word in 
Tragedy —doubtless because it vividly draws attention to 

129 On this cf. Q. v, 13, 51: Est et illud vitium magnum sollicite et circa 
omnia momenta luctantis; suspectam enim facit iudici causam, et frequenter, 
quae statim dicta omnem dubitationem sustulissent, dilata ipsis praeparationibus 
fidem perdunt, quia patronus et aliis crediderit opus fuisse. Cf. also Fhet. 
14gi8aoqf. 

180 The technical term for such a formula is ¢ransitio. See Auct. ad Herenn. 


IV, 35. 

181 Cf. also Jd. ΧΧΧΙ, 31; Demos. ΧΙ, 25 and 26. 

182 More frequently γάρ is used to indicate the connection (cf. Lysias, 1, 37; 
VII, 34; X, 11; XXv, 19; Isoc. XVII, 25; Demos. xLviu, 48) and, more frequently 
still, the deictic phrase is connected syntactically with what follows (cf. Lysias, 
VI, 21; XV, 5; Isaeus, 1, 22 and 51; XII, 5; Demos. ΓΙ, 25). 
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the movement and activity of the eye in seeing —and here 
we find the germ of the transition use." Now in ordinary cir- 
cumstances the use of a typically “tragic” word at this point 
would have a ludicrous effect— no doubt it did amuse the 
audience in the theatre—but Syriscus has so thoroughly 
aroused the judge’s pity and indignation that he may venture 
to use a word which in colder moments would seem quite out 
of place. Aristotle has observed and drawn attention to this 
psychological principle. | 
_ The argument following this ¢vansztzo falls into two parts: 
ἴσως... πάτερ (103-123) and γαμῶν... ἔνι (124-128). 
Here Syriscus attempts to show that the trinkets, far from 
being so trifling in value, may be very important to the child 
some day in enabling him to learn his parentage; and in this 
attempt he no longer employs enthymemes, but rather exam- 
ples. The speaker tells how Neleus and Pelias were found 
by an aged goatherd, reared, and given a wallet filled with 
tokens, by which they were enabled to learn their noble par- 
entage and become kings. This is the narration of the exam- 
ple proper. Its resemblance to the case of the child whom 
Syriscus champions is so evident that it does not need to be 
pointed out. If it did, the example would be a poor one. 
However, Syriscus drops a couple of hints which make the 
resemblance seem all the more striking. In 111 he says that 
the goatherd wore a sheepskin just like his own. Further- 
more, the words λέγει τὸ πρᾶγμ᾽, ws εὗρεν, ὡς ἀνείλετο (113) 
are an intentional repetition of Davus’ words in 45 f. The 
similarity of the language employed in describing the two cases 
is intended to suggest the similarity of the cases themselves.!® 


183 Cf. Soph. Trach. 402, βλέφ᾽ ὧδε. 

184 Rhet, 1408 Ὁ 12 f.: συγγνώμη yap ὀργιζομένῳ κακὸν φάναι οὐρανόμηκες ἢ 
πελώριον εἰπεῖν. καὶ ὅταν ἔχῃ ἤδη τοὺς ἀκροατὰς καὶ ποιήσῃ ἐνθουσιάσαι. .. 
φθέγγονταί τε γὰρ τὰ τοιαῦτα ἐνθουσιάζοντες, ὥστε καὶ ἀποδέχονται δῆλον ὅτι 
ὁμοίως ἔχοντες. 

485 For the meaning of “example” cf. Ὁ, v, 11,6: Exemplum. .. est rei 
gestae, aut ut gestae, utilis ad persuadendum id quod intenderis, commemoratio. 
Cf. also Rhet. 1357 b 27 f. 

136 For this reason, then, I think that Legrand (Daos, 334) is not justified in 
using this as one of the examples to prove his statement that “ un personnage 
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Thus we have here another instance’ of the skill which 
Syriscus displays all through this speech in turning his oppo- 
nent’s words to his own advantage. 

Syriscus now proceeds to draw two conclusions, the first in 
regard to Neleus and Pelias, the second in regard to the child 
whose cause he is championing. The reasons for this are at 
least three: (1) By stating what would have happened to the 
twins if Davus had found them, Syriscus draws attention 
sharply to the fact that he is comparing the two cases and 
drawing inferences. Without this first conclusion, the sec- 
ond, which is the vitally important one, would not seem at 
first glance to follow from the example. (2) The first con- 
clusion is a practically certain one, while the second is only 
probable; but the certainty of the first conclusion communi- 
cates itself to the second owing to their close proximity. The 


first conclusion serves as a sort of example to prove the great 


probability of the second. (3) By linking together the two 
conclusions, Syriscus contrives to amplify his amplification, 
so to speak. His conclusion is that Davus should not be 
allowed to destroy the child’s prospects by making away with 
the trinkets. But if the child is of vevy noble parentage, its 
prospects are very great, and therefore the trinkets are of 
very great value to it. 

The speaker next rapidly passes in review different cases 
where the possession of tokens enabled exposed children in 
after life either to avoid injuring their nearest and dearest 
relatives in the most terrible way of which a Greek could 
conceive, or else to rescue them from the direst perils at the 
hands of others. The first example showed the possible im- 
portance of the tokens to the child for himself, the following 
examples show their possible importance to the child in his 
relation to the other members of his family. The speaker 
does not depend upon detail this time in order to make his 
examples effective —such repetition of device would have 
been tiresome — but upon their number; and this time the 
conclusion is stated in the form of a maxim (126-128) whose 


reprend sans scrupules [and without reason] ... une tournure ... dont s’est 
servi un autre personnage.” 
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applicability to the present situation is quite evident. Here 
again we have variety. The first conclusion was stated in 
particular and definite terms, that the judge might not miss 
the point; the second, now that he clearly understands, is 
stated in very general terms, both to avoid monotony and to 
give him the pleasure, among others to be noticed later, of 
making the application himself. 

The placing of a maxim at the end of the examples in 
order to give a general summary of the conclusions to be 
drawn from them is approved by Anaximenes,!* while the 
scholiast on Demosthenes, 1, 5, notes that the great orator 
places the maxim in this position.” 

As to the general structure of these examples, it should be 
observed that the first begins with a statement of the point to 
be proved (ἴσως... ἐν ayaa). In this it resembles the 
indication of the subject of the speech, which Aristotle said 
was the distinctive function of the Proem. Thus the whole 
passage βλέψον... ἐν ἀγῶσι is in reality a Sub-proem ap- 
pearing in the body of the speech. It both requests atten- 
tion and indicates the matter to be considered. The sentence 
tOdaca .. . mavta(108f.)is a sort of parenthesis addressed to 
the judge ina lower tone. Then Νηλέα... αἰπόλοι (109-116) 
states the example itself, after which come the two conclusions. 

In the second part, the Proem is omitted because the gen- 
eral drift of the speaker’s argument is already sufficiently 
well known, and to give a Proem would simply annoy the 
judge and check the rapid, aggressive march of the speech. 
The examples begin abruptly with 124, immediately after the 
preceding conclusion. Then follows the conclusion to be 
drawn from them. Regarding this division of an example 
into Proem, Example proper, and Conclusion, neither Aris- 
totle, Quintilian, nor any of the rest of-the rhetoricians, so 
far as I know, have anything to say. 


137 For the psychology of this see Arist. Rhez. 1410 Ὁ 20 f. 

188 Spengel-Hammer, I, 2, 48, 15. 

189 See Framm, of. cit. 49, for a list of the passages in the Attic orators where 
the maxim comes at the end. 

140 The topic had been already suggested in the propositio by the phrases τὰ 
χρυσί᾽ A... ἐστί and ἥ τις ἣν ποτε. 
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Aristotle’s implication (Ret. 1394 a 14 f.) that, where the 
Proof is effected by examples alone, many must be used, 
raises the question whether Syriscus was justified in reaching 
his conclusions after giving only one example. The reason 
Aristotle had for his position is plain. The example is a 
species of induction (Ret. 1356 Ὁ 14 f.), and the conclusion, 
to be valid, must rest upon a great many instances. But in 
defence of what Syriscus has done, it can be urged (1) that 
the example given was so exact that it was more than ordi- 
narily convincing ; (2) that all Syriscus wanted to prove was 
a possibility, and one example can do this; for what has hap- 
pened once can happen again (Ret. 1392 a 12); (3) that 
although he gave only one example, yet by his appeal to 
Smicrines’ knowledge of tragedy (108 f.) he expected the 
judge to recall others of a similar nature. To have actually 
related several more of them would only have wearied the 
judge and made him lose sight of their purpose in their num- 
ber. Even Aristotle himself admits (Ret. 1394 a 12 f.) that 
a regular induction is seldom permissible in a speech, and we 
may, I think, conclude that in dealing with this question he 
made greater demands in the interest of the logical side of 
the argument than were advisable. Another instance of this 
was noted in discussing the ‘‘ pathetic” element in the Proof 
of Davus’ speech. 

The fact that Aristotle in more than one place (e.g. Rhet. 
1394 8409 f., 1418 a 1 f.) expresses his preference for enthy- 
memes in forensic speeches raises the question: Why did 
Syriscus not use enthymemes in amplifying the value of the 
trinkets to the child? That he could have used enthymemes 
the following illustration will show: (1) A foundling with 
tokens may some day learn by means of them that he is of 
noble birth, and thus be able to rise from a lowly to a high 
position in life. (2) This child is a foundling with tokens. 
(3) Therefore he may some day do all this. But my illustra- 
tion also shows why Syriscus abstained from using enthy- 
memes. The conclusion is so self-evident that the hearer 
feels he has learned nothing.“ And a closer examination 


141 Cf, Arist. Rhet. 1410 Ὁ 20f. as to the uselessness of self-evident enthymemes. 
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of Aristotle will show that he, too, would have approved of 
the use of examples here, for he says (Rez. 1418 a 2 f.) that 
examples must necessarily be used when we are dealing with 
the future. Now here Syriscus is doing just that. He is 
trying to estimate the value which the tokens may have for 
the child in the future. Of course the forensic speech deals 
chiefly with the past, where enthymemes are more in place; 
but if it has at any time to take the future into consideration, 
. as here, then for the time being it partakes of the nature of 
the deliberative speech and must use the reasoning suited to 
it. The examples employed by Syriscus have an additional 
suitability because they afford a pleasing change from the 
enthymemes which have preceded both in this and in the pre- 
ceding speech. 

Aristotle classifies examples according to their source, as 
follows (Rhet. 1393 a 28 f.): παραδειγμάτων δὲ εἴδη δύο" ev 
μὲν yap ἐστιν παραδείγματος εἶδος TO λέγειν πράγματα προγε- 
γενημένα, ἕν δὲ τὸ αὐτὸν ποιεῖν. The examples used by Syris- 
cus will have to be put in the first class, even though they 
may not be true; for the Greeks regarded the stories of 
mythology as historical; and, in any case, these examples are 
not manufactured by Syriscus. Historical examples in the 
orators are too numerous to report in detail, but note may be 
- taken of Lycurgus 98-100, which forms a close parallel to the 
first example given by Syriscus in that the example there is 
taken from a tragedy of Euripides. 

Minucianus gives the following as the requisites of a good 
example: 

δεῖ δὲ τὰ παραδείγματα γνώριμα εἶναι τοῖς ἀκούουσι Kal προσεχῆ τῷ 
πράγματι" εἰ δὲ καὶ πόρρωθεν λαμβάνοιτο, δεῖ αὐτὰ προάγειν τῷ λόγῳ καὶ 
μηδὲν ἐξ ἀδόξων λαμβάνεσθαι, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τὰ πρόσωπα ἢ τὰ πράγματα ἢ καὶ 
ἀμφότερα ἔνδοξα εἶναι" ---- Spengel-Hammer, 1, 2, 341. 


All these requisites the examples used by Syriscus possess. 


142 Arist. Rhet. 1358 Ὁ 20 f., points out how a speech belonging to one of the 
three main classes may at some point adopt for its own purposes the aim of one 
of the other classes. 

The first example used by Syriscus owes part, at least, of its effectiveness to a ° 
fallacy. Because the case of Neleus and Pelias corresponds to that of the present 
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It now remains to notice in these examples a few matters 
which bear upon the Proof. 

The use of examples drawn from Tragedy was quite justi- 
fied in this case because Syriscus knew that Smicrines from his 
position in life would be familiar with Tragedy, and therefore 
would feel kindly disposed toward a speaker who displayed a 
knowledge of it and would consider him an intelligent person. 
Quintilian approves of the use of Poetry by the orator." 


The whole passage βλέψον... ἔνι (103-128) is lifted - 


above the language of everyday life. The keynote, as it 
were, is struck with the very first word, βλέψον, and is 
retained throughout by means of various devices, to the chief 
of which I wish to draw attention. In the first place, the 
subject-matter lends itself readily to a dignified style and 
helps not a little to give tone to the passage. Syriscus is 
speaking, not of commonplace things, but of people of high 
birth and their pursuits and fortunes. He mentions the 
hunting of lions, the bearing of arms, and running in races. 
Then comes the story of the fortunes of two heroes and kings, 
as related in Tragedy. The vocabulary also helps. No 
word of a low or commonplace character is used, while here 
and there we find one of a decidedly tragic cast. Take for 
example ἐργάταις (104), βαστάζειν (107), and ἐρρύσατο (125). 
ὅπλα (107) helps give the tragic tone by the quantity of its 
penult.“* And, finally, certain devices, to be noticed later, 
which are used to give a specially rhetorical amplification, 
also serve to maintain the elevated tone of the passage as a 
whole. It is unnecessary to point out in detail the rhetorical 
effect of this almost tragic vein. Suffice it to say that it lends 
dignity to the speaker and his subject, and helps to enhance 
the importance of the child and its rights, while at the same 
time it affords a pleasing change from the more prosaic and 
argumentative style which precedes and follows. 


child in particulars that really have no determining value — as, for example, the 
fact that the goatherd wore the same sort of shaggy cloak that Syriscus did — the 
judge is apt to conclude that they correspond also in the one essential matter. 
143 Denique credamus summis oratoribus, qui veterum poemata vel ad fidem 
causarum vel ad ornamentum eloquentiae assumunt. —1, 8, Io. 
144 See F. W. Wright, Studies in Menander (diss., Princeton, 1910), 62. 


rex 
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ἴσως (103) is effective as suggesting the possibly noble 
birth of the child. This repetition of the suggestion first 
given in the proposiztzo would have an almost hypnotic effect 
upon a susceptible person, and Smicrines by now probably 
feels that the child really is of noble birth.” The effect of 
asyndeta, ¢.g. θηρᾶν λέοντας, ὅπλα βαστάζειν, τρέχειν ἐν ἀγῶσι, 
is well described by Aristotle (ἀεί. 1413 Ὁ 31 f.): ἔτει ἔχει 
ἴδιόν τι τὰ ἀσύνδετα " ἐν ἴσῳ γὰρ χρόνῳ πολλὰ δοκεῖ εἰρῆσθαι 

. ἔχει οὖν αὔξησιν. This particular kind of asyndeton was 
called congeries. Quintilian (vim, 4, 26 f.) recognizes its am- 
plifying power and makes a distinction between it and συνα- 
θροισμός. A good example is to be found in Demosthenes, 
XVII, 71. The aside, τεθέασαι tpaywdovs . . . πάντα, serves 
adroitly to flatter Smicrines, as has been noted. The word 
ἐκείνους (110) = 2405, has the same effect. πρεσβύτης ἀνὴρ 
αὐπόλος (110 f.) is a longer and more imposing phrase 
than αἰπόλος γέρων would have been. It adds dignity to the 
style and therefore amplifies. Quintilian (vu, 6, 59) says 
that this device is called περίφρασις and is most frequently 
found in the poets to adorn their style. Here, then, we have 
another mark, if not of the tragic, at least of the poetic dic- 
tion. In 116 the antithesis between βασιλεῖς and αὐπόλοι 
serves to draw attention sharply to the great change in posi- 
- tion that the twins experienced. | 

The section εἰ δέ ye... πάτερ (117-123) is decidedly less 
tragic and more argumentative in tone; Syriscus is now 
making the application of his example as forceful and logi- 
cally compelling as possible. In this argumentative passage, 
as in the previous one, Syriscus lets his personal feelings 
reveal themselves. Righteous indignation, scorn, and con- 
tempt are expressed in 117-120. Δᾶος (117), αὐτός (118)— 
where the hyperbaton helps the effect— and δώδεκα (118) 
are the chief words that: take on a strong, effective color. 
πάντα (119) should be stressed, while οἱ τηλικοῦτοι Kal τοιοῦ- 
tot should receive a deliberate utterance commensurate with 

145 The irony of this passage must have proved very pleasing to the audience 


in the theatre, who knew that the child actually was of high birth and the grand- 
son of Smicrines himself. 
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their length in order to lend impressiveness and force to the 
argument. In 121-123, the note of remonstrance is quite 
strong. οὐ δή at the beginning and πάτερ at the end have 
almost a beseeching tone. In Adov (123) indignation, scorn, 
and contempt blaze up fiercely once more, just as they did 
with the same word in 117. The repetition is intentional. 
σῶμα (121) and τὴν... ἐλπίδα (122 f.) are emphasized 
to bring out the antithesis. ) 

ἀφανίσαι (123) is cited by Legrand (of. czt. 334) as an ex- 
ample of a word employed by Menander that smacks strongly 
of the conversational style. With this I can scarcely agree. 
It might easily enough appear in conversation, but it is not 
peculiar to it by any means; it appears in Sophocles and 
Euripides. In the narrower sense of “ making away with 
property belonging to another” (which is the meaning here) 
it seems rather to smack of the law courts.“ γαμῶν. .. 
ἀδελφόν (124-126) affords another example of συναθροισμός. " 

The idea expressed in the maxim of 126-128 was one that 
the Greeks always entertained and were never tired of ex- 
pressing in some form or other.'* In view of its common 
use, this maxim would have especial force.“ It is also quite 
in the style of Tragedy and lends dignity to the passage. 
Syriscus would not have dared to use it, had he not suc- 
ceeded in communicating his own feeling to the judge. 

Syriscus has now overthrown his opponent’s main conten- 
tion, namely, that the trinkets were his because he found 
them, and has shown, besides, that their value was not to be 
minimized as Davus had attempted to do. Nothing now 
remains for him to do but show that Davus’ dilemma does 
not catch him, and the Proof is completed. 

The refutation of the dilemma properly comes at this point 


146 See Liddell and Scott, s.v. 7, and cf. Aristides, XLVI, p. 306: θαυμάζω δὲ 
Πλάτωνος ef χόας μὲν ἀποστερῆσαι τοὺς ἄνδρας οὐκ ἄν wor ἠξίωσεν... τὴν δὲ 
μνήμην... ἀφανίζων, ἑαυτοῦ τὸ ἕρμαιον ἡγήσατο. Is there here a reminis- 
cence of the Arbitration Scene in the Zpitrepontes ? 

147 See Jebb ad Soph. Oed. Tyr. 1529; he cites 19 occurrences. 

148 See Ahet. 1376 a 2 f. and 13954 9 f. 149 See p. 201 for the reason. 

150 This latter part was known technically as the λύσις παραδειγματικὴ κατ᾽ 
αὔξησιν. See Volkmann, of. cit. 246. 
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for two reasons: (1) It was absolutely necessary to convince 
the judge that the trinkets belonged to the child, or Davus 
would win the case even without the assistance of his 
dilemma. (2) The dilemma, being based upon the supposi- 
tion that the trinkets belonged to Davus, could not be over- 
thrown unless that claim were first shown to be false. Now 
in meeting a dilemma it is necessary to show, either that it 
does not apply to the case in question, or that it is no 
dilemma, or that one of its horns is not so dangerous as 
represented. ‘Syriscus adopts the last method, and selects 
the second horn. If he had selected the first and expressed 
himself as satisfied with the child without the trinkets, that 
would have settled the case at once by withdrawing the 
claim that gave rise to it. Accordingly, the speaker, select- 
ing the second horn, proceeds to show that it is harmless. 
In order to make clear the reasoning by which this is done, 
it will be necessary to supply all the missing links in the 
argument and state the enthymemes in full. 

Of the first enthymeme only the minor premise is stated, 
οὐκ ἔστι δίκαιον (131). The complete form would be: 
(1) One should not be made to do a wrong. (2) It is wrong 
for me to return this child. (3) Therefore I should not be 
made to do it. Thus Syriscus shows that accepting the sec- 
ond horn of the dilemma does not force him to give up the 
child, and he has already shown that the trinkets belong to 
it. Consequently he may be displeased with the present 
state of affairs without either giving up the child or letting 
Davus keep the trinkets. But this enthymeme will not stand 
if either of its premises is not true, and there may be some 
question about the truth of the minor premise, which is the 
only part of the enthymeme that he has actually stated. 
Consequently he adds a second enthymeme to demonstrate 
its truth in turn: (1) One who desires to keep another’s 
property is not a fit guardian for that other person. (2) You 
desire to keep this child’s property. (3) Therefore you are 
not a fit guardian for the child, and I should not be com- 
pelled to give it back to you. It will now be seen that if 
Syriscus had not already proved that the property belonged 
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to the child, he could not have given this second enthymeme, 
which establishes the truth of the minor premise of the first 
one, which in its turn overthrows the dilemma. With λαβεῖν 
(132) Syriscus had practically finished his second enthymeme 
and might have stopped; but to make his argument still 
clearer he adds the words iva . . . τύχη (133 f.), which state 
definitely the minor premise of the second enthymeme, which 
otherwise would have had to be mentally supplied by the 
judge. This late position gives it great emphasis. 

- As in 89 f., so here Syriscus advances the steps of his 
argument in the psychological rather than in the logical 
order, so that the judge may see clearly from the beginning 
what his aim is. Aristotle advises this order of statement as 
a preventive of obscurity. 

Syriscus makes to Davus’ proposal that he give back the 
child the answer usually made in a court of law in rejecting a 
proposal, namely, that it is not fair, An example of the 
same objection made to a proposal, and in about the same 
passionate tone, will be found in Hypereides, 1 (Iv) 9. 

Syriscus refutes his opponent’s dilemma by the ἀντισυλ- 
λογισμός rather than by the évoraous,!™ that is, he does not 
take objection to either of its premises, but shows by a chain 
of reasoning that the result claimed by Davus to follow from 
one of the alternatives does not and should not follow. If 
he had said : “ Davus, this was not a gift that I received from 
you, but a guardianship,” he would have been attempting to 
use an ἔνστασις. 

Syriscus recalls the dilemma of his opponent abruptly, and 
with no introduction save that furnished by ἀλλὰ and φής 
(129); his reply lacks any introduction whatever. 

So much for the purely logical side of this refutation. It 
remains to notice various elements which contribute to the 
total effect. 


151 ἀσαφῆ δὲ ἂν μὴ προθεὶς εἴπῃς, μέλλων πολλὰ μεταξὺ ἐμβάλλειν, κ.τ.λ. — 
λεί. 1407 Ὁ 21 f. - 

152 For the definition of these two terms, see ἢ. 110. 

158 The effect of this has already been pointed out in the discussion of 96-100, 
Ῥ. 209 above. 
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ἀλλ᾽... ἀρέσκει (129) is spoken in mocking, scornful imi- 
tation of Davus. Syriscus wishes to convey the impression 
that the dilemma is not quite so clever as Davus had thought. 
The parenthetical sentence τοῦτο... ἔχειν (129-130) adds 
to this impression. ἐσχυρόν should be pronounced with a 
very full and deliberate utterance filled with indignation, 
taunting, and contempt. οὐκ ἔστι δίκαιον is spoken in a 
burst of indignant remonstrance. 

Up to the end of the sentence ending with d/cavov Syriscus 
has evidently been addressing the judge, but the σέ of the 
same line shows that with εἴ 7: (131) he begins to use apos- 
trophe once more and to address his opponent directly. 
The effect is the same as it was in 68, where Davus was 
speaking. 

εἰ Tt... λαβεῖν (131 f.) is spoken in a tone of the ut- 
most indignation and surprise. Pointing at the child, as he 
begins, in order to show that the ground of his indignation is 
pity for the child, and then fixing his opponent with a fierce 
glance, he thunders the words at him: καὶ τοῦτο πρὸς ζητεῖς 
λαβεῖν. Both καί and πρός draw attention to the same thing, 
the first word giving intellectual expression to it, and the 
second enabling Syriscus to express some of the strong feel- 
ing aroused by what his intellect has grasped. The mere 
desire on Davus’ part to keep the trinkets is bad enough; 
but at the thought that Davus has the effrontery to make 
even more preposterous demands when balked of his first 
desire goads Syriscus to fury. By the time the speaker has 
uttered the word λαβεῖν (132), he is exhausted by his outburst 
and pauses to regain breath and control of himself before 
proceeding. This pause also helps to make more impressive 
what he now has to add; since the judge has anticipated what 
it will be, and is waiting impatiently to learn whether his sur- 
mise is correct. So, after a pause, he proceeds, still trembling 
with indignation ; and pointing his finger at Davus, he accuses 


154 See Dinar. im Demos. 7, for a similar comment upon an opponent’s argu- 
ment and in a similar tone. 
᾿ 155 Consequently I should put a period after δίκαιον, as Professor Capps does, 
and not a colon. 
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him directly of wishing to get a second chance to rob the 
child. 

εἰ νῦν. . . ἡ τύχη has so obvious a similarity to εἴ mu... 
ἀποδιδόναι both in wording and in meaning —for they state 
the same condition, or cause, though from different points of 
view —that we cannot regard the repetition as accidental. 
So clever a speaker as Syriscus has proved himself to be can- 
not, we feel, fail at the end of his speech, where he is making 
an especial effort to prove effective. Consequently, this repe- 
tition should be examined carefully with a view to discovering 
what its purpose is. In the first place, the clause εἴ 71... 
ἀποδιδόναι contains an appeal to the judge. It implies that 
the child has been wronged and Syriscus hopes it is now 
going to get redress. Then when the εἰ recurs in 134, as the 
result of this repetition, it has about the force of “if only.” 
Now when looked at the second time the first εὖ may readily 
be taken to mean “because,” as it does in 64. If this is 
the meaning, then Syriscus is simply stating a fact. There- 
fore, if the judge has already decided in favor of Syriscus, he 
will take this meaning out of the word; but if he still wavers, 
it will have the effect of a prayer. In this way Syriscus also 
avoids offending the judge by presuming to dictate the ver- 
dict. The second εἰ has more of entreaty in it, both because 
the speaker wishes to close with an appeal, and because the 
more certain he becomes of a favorable decision, the more 
uncertain about it he can safely pretend to be. 

But, although by the use of εἰ Syriscus cleverly avoids 
expressing over-confidence in the outcome of the trial, yet by 
the use of the phrase 7 τῶν τούτου he at the same time 
assumes that the judge has already decided in his favor. 
This phrase seems a trifle puzzling at first. Of course it is 
quite effective for Syriscus to say that Davus wished to get 
the child in the bargain, if otherwise he would be forced to 
hand over a sizgle thing belonging to it —but it is not quite 
accurate. Davus proposed that the child be returned to him, 
if otherwise he had to give up all the tokens. Nothing is 
said about a part of them. Furthermore, this inaccuracy 
scarcely justifies itself by increasing a contrast already suff- 
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ciently great. And, finally, ts cannot be used to point a con- 
trast anyway. It is too slight to bearemphasis. If Syriscus 
had wished to emphasize the idea of “4 part,” he would have 
said ἐλάχιστον μέρος τῶν τούτου, 6 or something similar. 
Therefore it seems to me that Syriscus did not use the phrase 
τι τῶν τούτου for the sake of greater contrast with καὶ τούτου 
πρός, but for some other reason strong enough to condone the 
inaccuracy and even justify its repetition within a line or two. 
And this other reason was, I believe, the desire to recall and 
contradict the assertion of Davus in 70: δέδωκά σοί τι τῶν 
ἐμῶν ἑκών. He says by implication: It is not te τῶν σῶν but 
τι τῶν τούτου that is in question. But it will perhaps be 
objected that τὶ τῶν ἐμῶν is too far away to be recalled. 
However, only four or five minutes would elapse between the 
two phrases, so that the first one would easily be recalled if 
it attracted attention in the first place. And probably it did, 
because Davus was very passionate in that part of his speech 
and was thinking only of himself, as usual. If he had 
thumped himself on the chest to emphasize τῶν ἐμῶν, Syris- 
cus would now find it easy to recall the phrase to the judge’s 
attention, and he could give added contrast by pointing to the 
child as he said τῶν τούτου. If the judge does not fully catch 
the allusion when Syriscus first uses the phrase τὶ τῶν τούτου, 
he cannot fail to catch it when he hears it the second time. 
When a thing is repeated, we naturally give closer attention 
in order to discover the reason. And, besides, this repetition 
enables Syriscus to emphasize his opposition to the funda- 
mental and crucial point in the speech of his opponent and 
to leave it as the last thing in the judge’s mind. 
νῦν (134) is emphatic in order to point the contrast with 
πάλιν (133). “By the merest chance you have been foiled in 
your desire to keep the trinkets; but if you get the child in 
your power once more, you will make matters sure.” 
᾿ It seems to me, then, that what have been considered blem- 
ishes in this passage, or at any rate difficulties, are really 
among its most effective features. But because they are 
suited to delivery, not to silent reading, they have been unap- 
156 Cf. μέρος οὐθέν (476 f.). 
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preciated. Once more I am forced to disagree with Legrand, 
who includes the present passage in the condemnation meted 
out to the propositio of this speech. He says (of. cit. 336) 
that this passage has the same jerky gait as the other: “ Et, 
cette fois, la répétition de εἰ, qui sert ἃ introduire deux des 
propositions dépendantes, accroit la gaucherie de l’ensemble.” 

From what has been said I hope it is apparent that this 
passage contains a very powerful “pathetic” appeal. In 
this it closely resembles the Proof of Davus’ speech from 
μόνου (68) to the end. In fact, the feeling is so much in evi- 
dence that the logical part is not stated in a form the most 
direct and easy to analyze. This will be recognized if one 
compares the enthymemes as I have given them with the 
actual words used by Syriscus. 

Nor is the ‘ethical’ element lacking. In a masterly 
fashion Syriscus strips the mask of generous concession from 
Davus and lays bare the ugly, selfish motives which lay at 
the bottom of his proposal to take the child back. At the 
same time he shows himself to be the unselfish champion of 
a helpless infant, and not a peevish sort of person and hard 
to satisfy, as Davus had represented him. 

This speech lacks a regular Epilogue, and for the same 
reasons that the first speech lacks it; while the concluding 
formula εἴρηκα, κρῖνον 6 τι δίκαιον νενόμικας resembles the one 
used by Davus. But there is also a difference. It does not 
simply announce that the speech is ended, but contains an 
appeal to the judge to give righteous judgment, couched in a 
tone which indicates willingness to abide by that judgment. 
Consequently, it is more like a real Epilogue. It seems to 
me that the Epilogues of the two speeches are quite typical 
of the difference in the characters of the men who delivered 
them. Davus is intent on his own feelings alone, and makes 
no conscious effort to conciliate the judge. He almost ignores 
him. But of Syriscus the exact opposite is true. From first 
to last the attitude of the judge is kept in mind, and every 
possible effort is made to win his favor. 

At the conclusion of Syriscus’ speech, the judge at once 
gives the decision in his favor; and so successful has the 
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speaker been in keeping himself in the background while 
emphasizing the claims of the child, that this decision ignores 
him, the advocate, altogether. Now Davus asks to get the 
child back, showing how wise Syriscus was in paying careful 
attention to the refutation of his opponent’s dilemma; and 
the answer of the judge shows with what complete success 
Syriscus has made his own character seem noble and his op- 
ponent’s base. The judge’s decision is not given in writing, 


but orally, as would be natural in an informal private case 
like this. 


Now we are in a position to estimate the truth of Legrand’s 
statement that this Arbitration Scene is a very faint echo of 
the law courts. To me it seems that, so far as the use of 
rhetorical devices is concerned, it is very much more than a 
faint echo. As for the rest, one is inclined to agree with 
Legrand. Neither of these speeches reads at all like one of 
those of any of the Attic orators in spite of the occurrence 
of turns and phrases that were common in such speeches. 
The difference is to be accounted for, partly, I think, by the 
fact that these speeches are written in metre, which prevents 
them from having the rhythm of a regular oration. A second 
consideration is that Menander wrote these speeches for the 
stage, and therefore felt obliged to make them as concise as 
possible. But the chief reason for the difference is to be 
found, I think, in the fact that they were delivered before a 
single judge, whereas all the extant speeches of the Attic 
orators were, so far as I have been able to learn, delivered 
before an audience of considerable size — except, of course, 
those that were composed to be read only, as were some of 
those of Isocrates. 

Aristotle has made some observations in this connection 
which go far to account for the difference : 

ἡ μὲν οὖν Snunyopixy λέξις Kal παντελῶς ἔοικεν TH σκιαγραφίᾳ " ὅσῳ 
γὰρ ἂν πλείων 7) ὁ ὄχλος, πορρώτερον ἡ θέα, διὸ τὰ ἀκριβῆ περίεργα καὶ 
χείρω φαίνεται ἐν ἀμφοτέροις " ἡ δὲ δικανικὴ ἀκριβεστέρα. ἔτι δὲ μᾶλλον 
ἡ (ἐν) ἑνὶ κριτῇ " ἐλάχιστον γάρ ἐστιν ῥητορικῆς ᾿ εὐσύνοπτον γὰρ μᾶλλον 


Ν 3 A aA , ἈΝ Ν > / Ν [2 ιν ΕΣ 9 
TO OLKELOV TOU πραγματος και TO ἀλλότριον, και ὁ αγωὼν απεστιν, WOTE 
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a , ὃ φ ἵν ὁ “ek hee ἧς a ee. > a es 
καθαρὰ ἡ κρίσις. διὸ οὐχ οἱ αὐτοὶ ἐν πᾶσιν τούτοϊς εὐδοκιμοῦσιν “ῥήτορες " 
ἀλλ᾽ ὅπου μάλιστα ὑποκρίσεως, ἐνταῦθα ἥκιστα ἀκρίβεια ἔνι. τοῦτο δὲ 
ὅπου φωνῆς, καὶ μάλιστα ὅπου μεγάλης. --- λέ. τ4τ4 ἃ ὃ f. 


But Aristotle fails to recognize that, even though a speech 
be delivered before a single judge, yet there is plenty of 
room for the exercise of the art of delivery, as this arbitration 
scene proves. But it is of a different kind from the other, 
and cannot make use of what we may call “ mob psychology.” 
Yet in its own way it may be equally effective. 

From this study of the Arbitration Scene in the Efztrepontes, 
I hope to have made clear in some degree that Quintilian was 
justified in praising this scene so highly as an oratorical pro- 
duction, and to have shown how far he was right in saying 
that Menander dzligenter lectus would suffice ad cuncta quae 
praeciperet effingenda. To me, at any rate, it has proved 
somewhat surprising to learn how many of the precepts and 
practical hints of Quintilian are put into use by Davus and 
Syriscus. It would appear at times as if Quintilian were 
writing with this very scene before him, and the conclusion 
seems reasonable that Menander was a skilled orator as well 
as a playwright, just as Quintilian claimed. This skill he 
doubtless acquired, to some extent at least, in the school of 
Aristotle and his successor, Theophrastus. 
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~XII.— Augustales, Seviri Augustales, and Seviri: a 
Chronological Study 


By Dr. LILY ROSS TAYLOR 


VASSAR COLLEGE 


Tue titles Augustalis, sevir Augustalis, and sevir are re- 
corded on about two thousand inscriptions from municipalities 
of Italy and the Western Roman Empire. Almost all the 
Augustales and sevirt Augustales and the majority of the 
sevirt were freedmen. In the second century of the empire 
these officials were united into organizations which held a 
place in the municipalities similar to that of the knights at 
Rome. 

There are very few references in literature to supplement 
this mass of inscriptions. Trimalchio, the freedman whom 
Petronius has made famous, boasts that he was a sevzy, and 
is proud of the special zzszgnza of the office, the toga prae- 
texta and the two attendant lictors. The Scholiasts on 
Horace, Satires, u, 3, 281, give us the only other references 
to these offices in literature. Porphyrio says here: Ab 
Augusto Lares i.e. dei domestici in compitis positi sunt et 
libertini sacerdotes dati qui Augustales sunt adpellati. The 
‘Pseudo-Acro Scholiast makes a similar comment. There is, 
however, reason to doubt the general applicability of this state- 
ment connecting the Augustales with the Lares Compitales. 

Among the’men who held these titles were merchants and 
traders, physicians, officers in professional corporations, care- 
takers of temples and shrines, and assistants to government 
officials. The wealth of some of them is indicated in exag- 
gerated terms by the Trimalchio of Petronius; with more 
accuracy by the Vettii of the famous house in Pompeii, one 
of whom was certainly an Augustalis Practically every 
prominent freedman in towns where these institutions were 
known had one of these titles; many other freedmen record 
these titles as their only honors. 


1 Cena Trimalch. 71; cf. 30, 57, 65. 2°C.1.L. τν 3509. 
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Augustales and seviri Augustales and sometimes, it would 
seem, sevzvz also were elected by the municipal senate. The 
officials so elected were required either to pay a summa 
honoraria or to give games or to restore public works. This 
requirement, however, was sometimes set aside, as in the case 
of Trimalchio’s con/ibertus. The duties of these officers, in 
the early empire at least, and in some places in the later 
- period, included also the maintenance of the imperial cult. 
They are often benefactors of their towns, giving or leaving 
by legacy annual gifts to their citizens; often, too, receiving 
at the hands of the local senate special honors, such as the 
erection of a statue at the public expense, in memory of their 
generosity. 

The first important study of these officers is a monograph 
by Johannes Schmidt, published in 1878.2 Mommsen dis- 
cussed the subject several times, most recently in the second 
edition of Rdmisches Staatsrecht in 1887.4. The most ex- 
haustive study is von Premerstein’s article on Augustales in 
Ruggiero’s Dzstonario Epigrafico, published in 1893. To his 
discussion and to his list of all inscriptions recording Augus- 
tales and sevirt Augustales® 1 am under constant indebted- 
ness in this study. The A7zstotre de ? Augustalité of Mourlot, 
which was written in 1895 without knowledge of von Premer- 


8 J. Schmidt, “ De seviris Augustalibus,” in Diss. Philol. Halenses, v; rev. by 
Otto Hirschfeld, Zeztschr. f. d. oester. Gymn. XX1X (1878), 289-296. The early 
studies are comparatively unimportant because of the inadequacy of the publica- 
tions before the appearance of the Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum, See the 
bibliography cited in the articles by von Premerstein and Neumann referred to 
below. 

4 Mommsen regarded the Azgustales as purely magisterial in character. In 
opposition to this view, Konrad Nessling and Lorenz Schneider published in 1891 
dissertations entitled respectively De seviris Augustalibus and De sevirum Augus- 
talium muneribus et condictone privata. 

5 Owing to the subsequent appearance of part of volume ΧΙ and of volume XIII 
of the Corpus, as well as of various supplements and publications of inscriptions 
found lately, and owing to the accidental omission of certain other inscriptions, 
the list is not entirely complete. The reason for the omission of all inscrip- 
tions recording the title sevir is hard to understand. It is true that sevirz, who 
were often imgenuz, were sometimes entirely different from Augustales and sevirt 
Augustales. But Petronius’ use of the terms sevir Augustalis and sevir inter- 
changeably shows the importance of studying the two terms together. 
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stein’s work, contributes little to the subject. Neumann, in 
the article “ Augustales”’ in Pauly-Wissowa’s Real-Encyklo- 
paedie, accepts in large measure von Premerstein’s results. 

The need of a list of all datable inscriptions referring to 
these officials was pointed out by Neumann and by von Pre- 
merstein.6 This need was impressed on me by a study of 
the records of Augustales of Ostia, on which von Premer- 
stein’s argument for the date of certain changes in the insti- 
tutions is based largely, and, as I have previously tried to 
show, unjustifiably.. I have therefore compiled a list of 
inscriptions which either bear actual consular dates or can 
be at least approximately dated. My paper is an attempt, 
based on this list, to outline the chronological development 
of these institutions. Such general matters as the question 
of the status and functions of these officials, as well as special 
problems connected with individual inscriptions or groups of 
inscriptions, which I hope to discuss in a later study, will be 
considered only when they seem to. have some bearing upon 
the chronological development of the institutions. 

One question inseparably connected with this development 
is that of the difference between the terms Augustalis, sevir 
Augustalis, and sevir. Von Premerstein® thinks that we are 
dealing here with three institutions which were originally 
entirely separate and were united in the second century. 
Schmidt,” however, upholds the position maintained by most 
of the earlier students of the subject and lately by Mourlot," 
that the three terms refer to the same institution. According 
to this view, σσυΐγὶ Augustales or seviri were annual magis- 
trates who, after their year of service, passed into the organ- 
ized body of Augustales. In regions where the terms sevzr 
or sevir Augustalis are unknown, the annual officers, as 


6 Neumann, s.v. Augustales, Pauly-Wissowa, I, 2360. Von Premerstein, Rug- 
giero, I, 824. 

7“ Cults of Ostia,” in Bryn Mawr College Monographs, ΧΙ (1912), 51 f. 

8 The subject has been treated chronologically only by von Premerstein, with 
whose results I differ chiefly in the date at which I place the reorganization of the 
institution. 

9 Von Premerstein, /.c. 825 ff. 

10 Schmidt, of. cz¢. 38 ff. 11 Mourlot, of. cét. passim. 
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well as the members of the body, would then be called 
Augustales. 

Certain geographical distinctions in the use of the titles 
can readily be indicated. Augustalis is the common term in 
southern and parts of central Italy, and in Moesia, Dacia, 
and Raetia. It is the term used in the four towns of Africa 
and in the four Roman colonies in Greek lands where these 
officials are found. Sevir Augustals is the usual term in 
northern and parts of central Italy, and in Spain, Gaul, and 
Germany. The simple title, sevzr, and the compound, sevi7v 
et Augustalis, are also frequent in north and north-central 
Italy. In almost all these regions examples of the other two 
titles, as well as of the prevailing ones, are found. 

Two, or even three, of the titles occur frequently in the 
inscriptions of a single town and even occasionally in a sin- 
gle inscription.“ In the latter case the titles may belong to 
one man or to different men, and the offices may have been 
held in the same town or in different towns. Von Premer- 
stein is not justified in regarding all these cases as indications 
of original differences in the institutions. Very often the 
inscription clearly states that the offices were held in two 
different municipalities. This is true of any of the combi- 
nations and is especially common when seviv Augustalis and 
Augustalis occur together. On the other hand, when no such 
statement is made, the occurrence of these two terms in the 
same inscription is to be explained in various ways. In a 
few places, as in Veii, it would seem that during the first 
century sevirt Augustales (perhaps seviri also) were the an- 
nual magistrates who, after their year of service, passed into 
the body of the Augustales. In other towns, such as Ostia 
and Praeneste, where only Augustales seem to have been 
known in the first century, sevz7t Augustales were introduced 
later. Moreover, sevir is sometimes, as in Petronius, merely 
an abbreviated form of sevzr Augustalis. Often, however, it 


12 See cases cited by von Premerstein, /.c., p. 826. A Claudian inscription of 
Trebula Mutuesca (C./.Z. 1X, 4897) records a sevir Augustalis and an octovir, 
both of whom are /iderti, and an Augustalis whose status is uncertain. There is 
no suggestion here that the officials may have served in different places. 
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represents a distinct office which freeborn men might hold. 
This seems regularly to be the case when Augustalis and 
_sevir occur together. The evidence for certain changes in 
the form of these titles and for the disappearance of certain 
distinctions between them will be considered later. 

In an attempt to reconstruct the history of these institu- 
tions, it is necessary to discuss first the use of the various 
terms under Augustus and to determine, if possible, the ori- 
gin of the institutions. In addition to the titles Augustalis, 
sevir Augustalis, and sevir, the related title magzster Augus- 
talis, which is, in general, confined to early monuments, must 
be discussed. 

The first dated inscription is a dedication to Augustus set 
up at Nepet by four magzistri Augustales primi in 13-12 B.C., 
probably the first year in which such officials were known. 
Other dedications, made in one case by four magzstri Augus- 
tales, in another by six sevivz Augustales, record the erection 
of monuments in the emperor’s honor 270 dudis. Other stones 
record Augustales and sevirt as well as additional cases of 
these two titles. 

The references to games and to the building of public 
monuments show that the sevzri Augustales and the magzstri 
Augustales, at least, were semi-magisterial offices, and in- 


18 The following is a list of Augustan inscriptions: 

(a) Magister Augustalis: Nepet, 0.1.2. ΧΙ, 3200 (13-12 B.c.); Falerii, x1, 
3083 (2 B.C.-12 A.D) and 3135; Cosa, ΧΙ, 2631. All these inscriptions except the 
second one of Falerii are dedications to Augustus. Other magistrz who are prob- 
ably Augustan are: Nola, x, 1272, magistro Mercuriali et Augustalet ; Praeneste, 
XIV, 2794, magister Augustalis (the title of an zmgenuus who has no cognomen). 

(6) Augustales: Formiae, X, 6104 (a Uébertus who was duumvir of Clupia) ; 
Puteoli, x, 8178 (a dedication to Augustus by the Cen¢turia Petronia, which may 
have been a section of the Augustales of Puteoli). Early Augustales (ingenut 
with no cognomina) are: Praeneste, XIV, 2794; Augusta Taurinorum, V, 7027; 
Veleia, XI, 1161. 

(c) Sevir Augustalis: Sulmo, ΙΧ, 3099; Potentia, Ix, 5811 (an inscription on 
the base of a copy of a Victory set up to Augustus in Rome); Veii, ΧΙ, 3782 
(2 B.C.-14 A.D. Dedication to Augustus 270 /udis). 

(2) Sevir: Asisium, ΧΙ; 5424 (13 or 7 Β.0.}; Parma, ΧΙ, 1058; Verona, V, 
3404. The last inscription records a /idertus, the other two, znmgenuz. Numerous — 
inscriptions of northern Italy record freeborn seviv? whose lack of cognomina 
indicates an early date. 
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scriptions of slightly later date show that the Augustales had 
similar functions. The origin of the name Augustalis and 


the fact that six of twelve certainly Augustan inscriptions ᾿ 


(or six of nine, if we except the records of the sevzrz) are 
dedications to Augustus seem to indicate a connection of 
these officials with the worship of the emperor. The scho- 
liasts on Horace give additional evidence for this connection 
in the statement that the Augustales were freedman priests 
instituted by Augustus, to have charge of the cult of the 
Lares Compitales (that is, were identical with the vicorum 
magtstri). But, until a comparatively late period, there is no 
evidence for even a local connection of Augustales with the 
cult of the Lares Compitales. 


Various considerations, however, favor the view, held by 


several early students of the subject and lately by Mourlot, 
that the magistrt Augustales, in some places at least, were 
identical with the vicorum magistri.* Both groups were 
made up of four magzistri, recruited usually from the ranks 
of freedmen,” whose duties were in part religious, and in 
part magisterial. Both are known to have recorded on their 
monuments the number of years that had passed since the 
first magistri were appointed in their vzcus.% It is important 
to note in this connection that the year 13-12 B.c., when the 
magistrt Augustales primt of Nepet honored the emperor, is 
the earliest date on record from which the magzstri of a 
Roman τοῖς counted their years of service.” Moreover, the 


14 Cf. Mourlot, of. cit, ch. 3. 

15 A magister Augustalis of Cosa was an imgenuus (XI, 2631). The daszs 
Capitolina (V1, 975) records the names of a number of free-born men as vicorum 
magistrt. 

15 CLL. Vi, 452. See Wissowa, s.v. Lares, Roscher, Lex. der gr. u. rim. 
Mythol. il, pt. 2, 1880. Cf. the inscription of Falerii (XI, 3135): magistri 
Augustales anni quarti. 

M CLL. νι, 452. See Mommsen, Hermes, xv (1880), 109, and Wissowa, /.c. 
It is true that Augustus did not complete the reorganization of the cult of the 
Lares Compitales until 7 B.c., the date given by Cassius Dio, LV, 8, and recorded 
as the first year of service in most of the vic? of Rome. But Mommsen has 
shown that Horace’s words (Odes, IV, 5, 35), written not later than 13 B.C, ef 
Laribus tuum miscet nomen, prove that the reorganization was in progress then. 
The inscription, 6.1.2. VI, 452, shows that the magistri of one vicus counted their 
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cult of the Lares Compitales certainly existed in Pompeii, and 
we find there magzistri Augustales, but not a single vicz ma- 
gister. Furthermore, in addition to the three dedications to 
Augustus, one to the Lares August(orum) is found among 
the inscriptions set up by magistri Augustales (C.I.L. 1X, 423). 

Against this identification von Premerstein, who thinks that 
the magistrt Augustales are the magistrates of the Augustales, 
urges the evidence of several inscriptions, one of them early, 
recording such titles as magister Mercurialis [et] Augustalis, 
magister Herculaneus Augustalis,’ which apparently do not 
refer to the vzcorum magisirt. These terms may be regarded 
as the earlier form of such titles as Mercurialis Augustalts, 
etc., rather than as the titles of officers of the organizations 
of Mercuriales Augustales. The inscription of Praeneste, 
however, which gives evidence for the title Augustalis magt- 
ster Augustalis) design(atus)* quite possibly records two 
distinct offices. 

It would seem, then, that the scholiasts, in their statement 
about the Augustales, really give us an explanation for the 
origin of the magistri Augustales. The latter term may have 
been used especially in small towns which were not divided 
into vicz. The title seems not to have been so widespread 
and not to have continued so long in use as the titles τε 
magister or magister Larum Augustalium. After the reign 
of Augustus it can be dated only on four inscriptions; two 


years of service from 12 B.c. Von Premerstein’s objection to a connection be- 
tween the vict magistrt and the magistrt Augustales on this ground does not 
seem to be valid. 

18 Nola, C./.Z. X, 1272. But it may be noted that Ovid (Fast, 11, 607 ff.). 
says that Mercury was the father of the Lares Compitales. See Steuding, s.v. 
Mercurius, Roscher. Although one would not wish to urge this connection, it 
may explain such a title as that of Grumentum, mzzist(er) Lar(um) Aug(usto- 
rum) et Aug(ustalis) Merc(urialis) (6.1.2. X, 205; cf. Ephem. Epigr. Vill, p. 
77,0. 269). 

19 Tibur, 0.1.2. X1v, 3540 ἐξ al. 

22 CLL. χιν, 2794. Evidence against von Premerstein’s view that the magzs- 
tri were magistrates of the Auguséales is found in the title V7 vir mag. Aug. of 
Florentia and Parentium, and VJ vir Aug. mag. Aug. of Brixellum. Augustales 
are not known at any of these places. Moreover, the total absence of important 
records of magistri Augustales after the reign of Augustus is an argument ex 
stlentio against von Premerstein’s position. 
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after 69, from Parma and Parentium, and two in the second 
century from Napoca in Dacia.” 

The office Augustalis is similar to that of magister Augus- 
talis in that it was a yearly office closely connected with the 
worship of the emperor and in that it imposed on the officials 
the duty of giving games or of building or restoring public 
works.” Its development was undoubtedly influenced in the 
early stages of its existence by the magistri Augustales. Its 
origin, however, is rather to be connected with the identifica- 
tion of Augustus with Mercury, which gave rise to such titles 
as Augustalis Mercurialis, magister Augustalis Mercurialis, 
found frequently on the inscriptions of southern Italy.¥ 
Similarly, the title Augustalis was given to the Herculanei 
of Tibur and to the Aedttuz Castoris et Pollucts of Tusculum. 

It is difficult to determine why officers very similar to the 
Augustales in duties and tenure of office should, in many 
regions, have been called seviri Augustales.* The similarity 
in the two institutions makes it almost certain that they were 
connected in their origin. Since the inscriptions give us no 
definite evidence in the matter, there is only the connection 
with Mercury that would lead one to believe that the Augus- 
tales were founded first. Whatever the decision as to this 
matter, an explanation for the number six has still to be 
found. It is possible that the frequent occurrence of sevir 


al CLL. V5 3363 ΧΙ, τόθ: Ἐπ 862, 912: 

22 Games were given by the Augustales of Puteoli in 56 A.D. (6.12. X, 1574). 
The yearly tenure of office is suggested by the titles Augustalis primum, iterum, 
tertium recorded on various undated inscriptions. An Augustalis perpetuus is 
referred to in an inscription of Olisipo dated in 57 (C.ZZ. τι, 183). See the 
lists cited by von Premerstein, /.c. 837. 

28 For full lists of Augustales Mercuriales, etc., see von Premerstein, /.c. 842. 
An intermediate step in the development is perhaps afforded by the freedman 
ministri of Pompeii. They are first referred to as ministrz in 25 B.C., are called 
ministrt Mercuri Maiae in 14 B.C., then ministri Mercuri Maiae Augusti, and 
from 2 B.C. on ministri Augusti. See Mommsen’s note, C./.Z. X, p. 109. It is 
noteworthy that the latest ministri Augusti belong to 34 A.D., and that none of 
the Augustales of Pompeii can be dated before that year. 

24 The seviri Augustales had charge of games under Augustus. The terms 
sevir Augustalis primum, iterum, perpetuus occur in a number of cases. (See 
lists cited by von Premerstein, 830). A Claudian inscription records a Vivir 
IT Cla. et Aug. (C.I.L. V, 4008). 
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as a title for zwgenuz, in regions where sevivz Augustales are 
known, may supply such an explanation. It is to be noted 
that the title sevzx seems to have had no connection originally 
with the imperial cult, and that it differed from the Augusta- 
les and sevirt Augustales in that its appointment was not in 
the hands of the municipal senate. The earliest sevzy, an 
ingenuus of Asisium, belongs to 13 B.c.; the earliest sevzrz 
Augustales are libertt of Veii, dated after 2 B.c. Now at 
Mediolanum and in one or two other towns of northern Italy 
the inscriptions record sevzvz zuniores, who were ingenut, and 
sevirt seniores, known also as sevirt et Augustales, or seviri 
Augustales, who were /iberti. Sevir was, apparently, in these 
and other municipalities, an older office, to which both znagenuz 
and /¢berti were eligible. Later, when sevzrt Augustales or 
Augustales were introduced, the freedmen sev7z7z, as a sepa- 
rate group, were identified with them. So the terms sevzr 
Augustalis, sevir et Augustalis came to be used instead of 
sevir tunior. An inscription of Mediolanum gives clear evi- 
dence for this identification: C./.L. v, 5859, . . Faustus V[vir 
et Augustalis qui inter primos Augustales a decuriontb(us) 
Augustalis factus est. Furthermore, two first-century inscrip- 
tions,” one of which refers to the ovdo VI viral tum) of Suasa, 
the other to the decuriones, sevirt, municipes, and incolae of 
-Aletrium as co-dedicants, show that the sevzvz or sevirales 
(that is, former sevz7z), like the Augustales of the second cen- 
tury, held a place in some municipalities similar to that held 
by the Roman knights. All these facts lead to the sugges- 
tion that the municipal sevzvz may have been modelled on 
the seviri equitum Romanorum, created by Augustus,” and 
that by analogy with this office the Augustales, when extended 


ΞΟ Xi, 6172; X, 8808: 

28 Mommsen, Rim. Staatsr. I, 452 ff., urges this connection for the sevdrd 
Augustales also. He believed that Augustus created these freedman associations 
as municipal ordines similar to the eguzées. But they were not put on that basis 
until the second century. For other suggestions for the origin of the institutions 
see von Premerstein, /.c. 825 f., Neumann, /.c. 2358 ff. The tres eguites Romant 
a plebe et tres Libertini recorded on the famous altar of Narbo (XII, 4333) cannot 
be shown to be connected with the sevirz Augustales or sevirt. Cf. Neumann, /.c. 


2350. 
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to regions where sevzvt were known, came to be made up of 
six men. 

We have yet to consider the evidence of two places where 
the early theory seems to hold, that the sevzrz Augustales 
were the annual magistrates who, after their year of service, 
passed into the organization of Augustales. A fragmentary 
inscription of unknown provenance, which is probably a mu- 
nicipal record of Trebula Suffenatium, contains a request of 
sevt| rt et| honore functi that certain other men hold the sev7- 
ratus (honore fungeretur). A later addition, dated in 23 A.D., 
reads as follows: Matale Iuliae August. in pul blic.| cenam 
decurion(tbus) et Augu|stalib.| dederunt eorum sevir|i . . «| 
familia gladiat|oria|.” At Veii, where sevir Augustalis is 
the only title for individuals, the municipal senate decreed in 
26 A.D. that Gaius Iulius Gelos... Augustalium numero habe- 
atur aeque ac st eo honore usus sit.8 tis noteworthy that Veii 
and Trebula Suffenatium are both in the borderland between 
the domains of the Augustales and the sevirt Augustales. It 
is possible that this relation between the two titles existed 
elsewhere. The objection to accepting the explanation in 
general is that the term Augustalis is rarely used before the 
second century in regions where sevi7t Augustales were known.” 


27 Preserved at Rome, C./.Z. VI, 29681. Restored eorum sevir[atu} there. 
The three occurrences of the name 7vebu/anus, Huelsen points out, favor at- 
tributing it to a municipality called Trebula. Of four Italian towns of that name, 
Trebula Mutuesca in the Sabine country and Trebula Suffenatium in the Sabine 
hills of Latium (the exact location is unknown) are nearest Rome. Huelsen has 
shown that the inscription cannot have belonged to Trebula Mutuesca because 
the titles of the municipal magistrates are not the ones used in that town. The 
attribution of the inscription to the second place from which only one inscription, 
and that one a record of a sevir Augustalis, has been preserved, is further favored 
by the fact that a larger number of the zomina mentioned in this inscription can 
be found in the vicinity of this town than in any other part of Italy. Thus the 
name Iunius Felix occurs at Tibur; Etrilius at Praeneste; Trebulanus at Tibur 
and again in an inscription that may belong to Trebula Suffenatium. 

2 CLL. X1, 3805. Von Premerstein and Neumann think that eo honore here 
must refer to the honos Augustalitatis. This inscription would then be good evi- 
dence for the complete separation of Augustales and sevirt Augustales. But the 
evidence of the inscription assigned to Trebula Suffenatium seems to favor the . 
other interpretation. 

29 Von Premerstein, /.c. 826 ff., sees in the Augustales and seviri Augustales 
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These and other irregularities in the form of the institution 
show that, though one town must have been encouraged to 
follow another in adopting these offices, individual munici- 
palities were free to take over the titles in the form in which 
they were used by neighboring towns, or to adapt them to 
their own particular needs. The Romans insisted no more 
on uniformity here than they did in the titles of other munici- 
pal magistrates or priests.°° Hence we find occasional ¢revivri 
and octovirz, and frequent titles such as Augustalis Claudialis, 
VI vir Flavialis, which indicate a connection with the cult of 
a living emperor. | 

These last-named titles, which are, in general, confined to 
the first century, give further evidence for the relation of the 
Augustales and sevirz to the cult of the emperor during that 
period. The early importance of that cult in Greek lands 
makes one question why these freedman offices are attested 
there only in a few inscriptions from four Roman colonies. 
The explanation is possibly to be found in the fact that 
freedmen did not form a separate class in Greek cities but 
were numbered among the μέτοικοι. Perhaps, too, the 


two institutions which, in the first century at least, were entirely different. Ac- 
cording to his view, the Augustales were life members of a collegium formed to 
worship the emperor, and particularly the gexs Julia, while the seviri Augustales 
were semi-magisterial priests. The evidence for this view that the two offices 
were different he finds in the inscriptions recording both titles. I have already 
spoken of most of the points which he urges as proof that the Augustales formed 
a collegium — their relation to the Mercuriales and to the magistri Augustales, 
‘the evidence of the inscription of Veii referred to. The proof for the magisterial 
character of the seviri Augustales he finds in the frequent inscriptions recording 
iteratio in the office and in the numerous seviri Augustales perpetut. He does 
not, however, give fair weight to the evidence already cited for tteratio among 
the Augustales. They differed from the seviri Augustales only in that their num- 
ber was not fixed, and in that they all made dedications together, under the title 
Augustales, while the sevirt Augustales regularly recorded their six names in their 
common dedications. In one case the Augustales of Teanum Sidicinum (C./.Z. 
X, 4792) are actually six in number, but it would hardly be fair to infer, as Schmidt 
did, that they always were. The only officers of the Augzustales that can be dated 
in the first century are the guaestores, recorded on two inscriptions of Allifae 
(C.Z.L. 1X, 2363, 2365), who probably acted as treasurers. 

80 Geiger, De sacerdotibus Augustorum municipalibus, 1913, has recently 
pointed out the irregularities in the titles of municipal priests. 

81 O, Strack, Hist. Zettschr. CX (1914), 10. 
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semi-magisterial character of these offices partially explains 
their absence in Greek communities. 

An extension of the magisterial functions of the Augustales 
and sevirt Augustales took place in the second century, prob- 
ably in the reign of Trajan, when they were organized into 
bodies called corpora, collegia, or ordines, referred to fre- 
quently simply as Augustales™* These bodies, like certain 
sevirt of the first century, held a place in the municipalities 
like that held by the eguztes at Rome. They were similar to 
the professional corporations in the character of their organi- 
zation. Like the corporations, the Augustales often had offi- 
cers called curatores and guinguennales®; they frequently 
possessed a place of meeting and an avca, and they are 
known to have worshipped the genzus of their organization. 

Certain changes in the use of the various titles for indi- 
viduals can be noted. Sevir Augustalis is the most frequent 
term during the period. Since, however, no inscriptions list- 
ing six men with the title are dated later than the first cen- 
tury, the significance of the prefix se(v) may have been lost. 
Sevir, when used, seems almost always to be an abbreviation 
of sevir Augustalis. Occasionally, as at Aquincum, it seems 
to be a distinct title. Augustalis, as an individual title, though 
still found in southern Italy, Moesia, Dacia, and Raetia, dis- 
appears in many places as a title for individuals and for it 
sevir Augustalis is substituted. This change is best attested 
at Ostia and Praeneste, where the two dated Augustales be- 
long to the first century and the earliest of the ten dated 
sevirt Augustales to the time of Hadrian.* 

This reorganization of the Augustales is placed by von 


82 Other titles were seviri Augustales, seviri, seviri et Augustales, Augustales 
corporati, sevirt Augustales soctt. 

33 There were also zmmunes and, in one case, a sacerdos (C./.L. IN, 3016). 
The term Augustalis 77, which occurs at Suessa Aurunca in 193 (X, 4760), prob- 
ably represents a magistrate of the order. The term Augustalis primus, which 
occurs fairly frequently, may be similarly explained. 

34 See Cults of Ostia, 51 f. The inscription 0.1.2. xIv, 360, seems to show 
the process of reorganization at Ostia. Only at Ostia and Praeneste are there 
dated inscriptions with both titles which enable one to make any distinctions in 
the chronological changes in titles. Aquileia and Puteoli, mentioned in this 
connection by von Premerstein, did not have such a reorganization. 
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Premerstein about the year 140. He connects the change 
with the beginning of the use of the word ordo, first found 
in an inscription of Gabii dated in 140. He thinks that the 
organization at Ostia can be dated between 141 (when we hear 
of a curator Augustalium, instead of curator ordinis Augusta- 
lium, which, he thinks, would have been the form later) and 
143, when the first sevzr Augustalis of Ostia is dated. Buta 
recently discovered inscription of that town (in which a sevzr 
Augustalis is called curator eorum, not curator ordinis corum) 
disproves von Premerstein’s contention.” Too great empha- 
sis is laid by him on the use of the word ovdo as marking the 
reorganization which is already attested by the word corpus 
referring to the Augustales of Antium in 112.% 

Additional evidence for the dating of the reorganization 
under Trajan is found in the fact that to his reign belongs 
the earliest of the numerous documents in which the Augus- 
tales, either as co-dedicants or as co-recipients of benefactions, 
are mentioned with the municipal senate and p/ebs as one of 
the three divisions of the municipality. It is these inscriptions 
that emphasize most closely the similarity of the Augustales 
to the eguztes at Rome.* 

Further support for the reorganization of the Augustales 
under Trajan is found in three dedications, two of which, 
inscribed οὗ honorem Augustalitatis, are addressed to that 

emperor ;* a third, inscribed οὐ honorem seviratus, is ad- 
dressed to the Vumen Domus Augustae, and was almost cer- 
tainly set up in his reign. Dedications of this type, which 
frequently belonged to statues, could, apparently, be sub- 
stituted for the games or construction of public monuments 
still required of Augustales and sevirt Augustales. The gentus 
of the individual co/onza or muntcipium is most often the re- 
cipient of such dedications; in only three other cases is the 
imperial house honored. 


85 Von Premerstein, 7.9: 851. 

86 C./.L. x, 6677. There seems to be little reason to question the date of this 
inscription. 

51 ΟΣ ΣΧ; 18s: 88. (,1.2. Χ, 112, Petelia; 1x, 36, Brundisium. 

89 C.I.L. XIV, 4057, Fidenae. 
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There is, therefore, good reason to believe that the Augus- 
tales were put on a new basis by Trajan. That emperor's 
accession, we may remember, was hailed as marking the end 
of freedman rule by the younger Pliny, Panegyricus, 88: 
Plerique principes, cum essent civium domini, libertorum erant 
servi... . Tu libertis tuis summum quidem honorem, sed 
tamquam libertis habes abundeque sufficere his credis, si 
probi et frugi existimentur. Scis enim praecipuum esse in- 
dicium non magni principis magnos libertos. It was very 
probably to give to the freedmen an office of their own that 
Trajan created for them a municipal order similar to the 
knights. 

The effect of this reorganization seems to have been to 
place the emphasis on the magisterial rather than on the 
priestly functions of the Augustales. Dedications made by 
the order or by members of the order are directed to the 
genit of the various towns and to the gods far oftener than 
tothe emperor. Yetin certain towns of northern Italy where 
the seviri Augustales are styled cultores domus divinae® the 
connection with the imperial cult remains important. At 
Tarraco in Spain the frequent title sever mag(tster) Larum 
Aug(ustalium) indicates that there, at any rate, the Augusta- 
Jes were responsible for the cult of the imperial Laves. Per- 
haps this late identification is the basis for the statement of 
the scholiast on Horace, who seems to have given us the 
explanation of the origin of the term magzster Augustalis. 

During the second century numerous inscriptions contain 
references to individual officials and to the ordo Augustalium, 
which flourished particularly in central Italy, Spain, and Gaul. 
Yet as early as the middle of that century the burden of the 
expense entailed by the office was felt. A citizen of Barcino 
left by legacy certain gifts to his town, on the condition that 
his freedmen and freedmen’s freedmen, if they were elected 
to the sevzvatus, be excused from all munera of the office. It 


49 Von Premerstein was the first to interpret correctly the abbreviation c. d. d., 
so frequent on inscriptions of northern Italy. See Zc. 854. Yet he is not justified 
in inferring that the Augustales were organized for the purpose of worshipping 
the domus divina. 
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must have been because of the difficulty of finding freedmen 
to fill the office, a difficulty undoubtedly due to a diminution 
in the number of freedmen, that in the third century the order 
began to die out. The latest dated reference to the institu- 
tion is found in an inscription of Carsulae, belonging to the 
year 270. 

The following list shows where Augustales, seviri Augus- 
tales, and seviri are found. The forms of these institutions 
known at each place are indicated by letters, Augustales by 
A, sevirt Augustales by B, seviri by C, sevirt et Augustales 
by D, magistri Augustales by G. An Augustalis, a sevir 
Augustalis, or a sevir connected with the cult of a particular 
emperor (¢.2. Augustalis Claudialis) is represented by E; the 
same officers connected with the cult of a god (e.g. Augusta- 
lis Mercurialis) by F. The existence of an association of 
Augustales, sevirti Augustales, or sevirt, irrespective of the par- 
ticular title of the body, is indicated by H.*! Dated inscrip- 
tions are listed under the places where they occur. 


ITALY, REGION I, C./.Z. XIV 


Afilae, B. Lanuvium, BH. 
Bovillae, AH. Ephem. Epigr. 1X, 606, B, saec. I. 
2412, A, 46. © Nomentum, B. 
2410, H, 158. Ostia, ABH. 
2408, H, 169. 299, A, before go.! 
2416, H, ca. 165. Not. d. Scavi, 1910, p. 107, B, 
Ficulea, H. after 79. 
Fidenae, B or C. 23). Β. 143% 
4057, B? ca. 105. Ephem. Epigr. Vu, 1227, B, after 
Gabii, BH. 180. 
2794, B, 51-54. 367, BH, 182. 
2795, H, 140. 297, B, 160-200.1 
2793, H, 169. 273. Fi,-atter 214; 
2803, H, 161-180. 418, B, 215-255.} 
2809, BH, 220. 431, BH, ca. 240. 


41 This letter is used for references to the Azgustales collectively in-the first 
century before actual col/egia had been formed as well as for references to the 
later organizations, which, we have seen, resembled the professional cod/egza. 

1 Dated from the lustra of the collegium fabrum tignariorum of Ostia. See 
Cults of Ostia, 54. 
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Praeneste, ABGH. Cereatae, C. 
2974, AG, no cognomen.? Cubulteria, AH. 
3003, BH, 117-138. Cumae, A. 
2977, B, 198-211. Fabrateria Nova, AB. 
2888, B, ca. 227. Fabrateria Vetus, B. 
2972, B, 243. Ferentinum, BH. 
Tibur, AFGH. Formiae, AG. 
3665, FG, ca. 19. 6104, A, Augustan. 
3661, F, ca. 70. Frusino, C. 
3561, F, after 69. Herculaneum, AH. 
3679, F, 127. 5 titul before 79. 
3641, A, after 117? 1448, A, ca. 19. 
3601, H, 172. Interamna Lir., BD. 
4254, F, 199. Minturnae, A. 
Treba, B. Misenum, A. 
Trebula Suffenatium, BH? Neapolis, A. 
? VI, 29681, H, 23. Nola, AFGH. 
_ Tusculum, ABFG. 1272, FG, early. 
2620, F, after 69. 5261, 34; ca.:82. 
Nuceria, A. 


REGION I, (.7.2. X Pompeii, AGH. 


Abella, AG. 10 ¢ztulé before 79. 
Abellinum, AE. Privernum, B. 

1146, 1151, dug. Claud. 6444, B, after 117. 
Acerrae, H. Puteoli, ABH. 
Aletrium, BH. 8178, H? Augustan. 

5808, H, saec. I. 1624, H, 30. 
Anagnia, BH. 1574, H, 56. 

5923, H, after 69. 5639, A, after 54. 

5917-8, H, ca. 200. 1881, H, 165. 
Antium, ABH. 1877, A, 176. 

6677;,11, 112. 1567, B, after 161. 
Aquinum, CD. Salernum, AH. 
Atina, DH. S14, A, 122 -0F 327. 

5067, H, after 117. Setia, B. 

Caiatia, AH. Dora: Ὁ: 
Cales, ABH. Suessa Aurunca, AH. 

4643, H, saec. 11? 4760, AH, 193. 
Capua, AH. Tarracina, A. 

3947, A, after 69. Teanum Sidicinum, A. 

3716, A, before 180. Venafrum, ABC. 
Casinum, AH. Verulae, H. 

5185, H, after 54. 5796, H, 197. 


2 Names without cognomina always belong to imgenui. They are rare after 
the time of Augustus. 
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REGION Il, C./.L. IX REGION Iv, C./.Z. IX 

Aecae, A. Aequiculi, B. 
Aeclanum, ABH. Aesernia, BH. 
Aquilonia, AH. Alba Fucens, BC. 

6258, H, after 161. Allifae, AH. 
Beneventum, ACEH. 2363, 2365. 

Claud. Aug. 5 times. quaestor Aug. Ca. 51. 

1618, A, ca. 100. 2366, after 69. 
Brundisium, AFG. Amiternum. 

36, A, 108. III vir Aug. 
Caelia, A. Antinum, BH. 
Cannae, A. Areia, B. 
Canusium, AH. Aufidena, AB. 

349, A, after 69. Carsioli, ABFH. 

344, H, before 180. Cliternia, B. 
Herdoniae, A. Corfinium, BH. 
Larinum, A. Cures Sabini, BH. 
Ligures Baebiani, A. 4977, B, 54-65. 
Luceria, A. 4957, B, 147. 

812, A, after 98. 4970, H, 173. 
Lupiae, AG. 4959, H, 211-2. 
Rubi, H. Fagifulae, H. 

312, H, 239. 2553, H, 140. 
Rudiae, GH. Histonium, B. 

23, H, 117-138. Iuvanum, BH. 
Saeticula, H. Marsi Marruviorum, AB. 
Teanum Apulum, A. 3681, B, after 69. 
Venusia, AGH. Nursia, ABC. 
Uria, A. Peltuinum, A?B. 

REGION 10, C.ZZ. x 3432, B, ca. go. 

Atina, H. Reate, BCH. 
Croto, H. 4696, B, after 69. 
Eburnum, H. Saepinum, AH. 

451, H, after 69. Sulmo, BH. 
Grumentum, F. 3099, B, Augustan. 
Paestum, FG. Teate Marrucinorum, BC. 
Petelia, AH. Telesia, ABC. 

112, H, 102-115. Teruentum, A. 
Potentia, AH. Trebula Mutuesca, ABH. 
Regium Iulium, B. 4897, AB, Claudian. 
eee REGION ¥V, CZ. 1x 

54, H, after 141. Asculum, BCDE. 
Volceii, H. Ephem. Epigr. VI, 217, sexvir 


416, H, after 161. Aug. et Tib(ertanus). 
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Auximum, CDH. Sestinum, H. 

5823, DH, 159. 6005, H, 202. 
Cingulum, C. 6014, H, 198-209. 
Cupra Maritima, AD. Spoletium, BCH. 
Falerio, Suasa, BCH. 

VIII vir and VIII vir Aug. 6172, H, saec. I. 
Firmum, 6162, C, 145-160. 

VII vir and VIII vir Aug. Tifernum Tib., BH. 
Hadria, ACG. Trebiae, C. 
Interamnium, P, ACH. Tuder, CDEH. 
Potentia, B. 4639, E, sexvir et Augustalis et 

5811, B, Augustan. Flavialis. 
Ricina, AC. Vettona, C. 
Septempeda, C. 5177, C, no cognomen. 

REGION VI, Οζα XI REGION vil, C./.Z. XI 
Ameria, BCH. Alsium, AH. 
Arna, B. 3723, H, saec. II. 
Asisium, BCH. Arretium, C. 

5424. Ὁ, ΤΆ BSC. Blera, B. 

Altidium, C. 3336, B, before 29. 
Carsulae, BGH. Caere, AH. 

4589, H, 270. 3613, A, 25. 
Fanum Fortunae, BCH. 3614, H, 114. 

6231, B, after 69. Capena, ACH. 
Forum Semproni, BCH 3872, A, 32-3. 
Fulginium, B. 3936, H, 162. 
Hispellum, BC. 3871, H, 199. 
Iguvium, C. Cosa, G. 

Interamna Nahars, B. 2631, G, before 14. 

A170, B, 32: Cortona, B. 

Matilica, ACH. Falerii, G. 

5646, H, after 117. 3083, G, 2 B.C.-I4 A.D. 
Mevania, C. _ 3135, G, Augustan. 

5052, C, no cognomen. Faesulae, C. 
Ocriculum, H. Ferentinum, A. 
Pisaurum, BCH. Florentia, CGH. 

6358, B, after 192. Luca, A. 

Pitinum Mergens, BC. Lucus Feroniae, H. 
Pitinum Pisaur., BH. Luna, A. 

Plestia, B. Nepet, AGH. 
Sassina, ABC. 3200, G, 13-I2 B.C. 
6520, A, after 115. 3206, H, after 98. 

Sena Gallica, C. Perusia, ACD. 


Sentinum, ABC. — Pisae, AB. 
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Saena, B. Libarna, B. 

Saturnia, BH. © Pollentia, BCG. 
2647, B, 15/16. REGION x, C./.£. V 
2650, H, 234? Acelum, A. 

Sutrium, H. Altinum, AC. 

Veii, BH. Aquileia, ABCDH. 
3782, B, 2 B.C.-14 A.D. 987, B, ca. 80. 
3805, H, 26. 1012, H, saec. III. 
3781, BH, 34. Ateste, BCDH. 

Volaterrae, B. 2536, H, early. 

Volsinii, A. Brixia, BCH. 


4968, LIZILT vir Flavia. 
oR. 4428, H, after 161. 
aes BC. Concordia, AC. 

εν oe Sg Σ00, 8654-5, B, after 117. 


Bononia, BCE. 
8656, C, aft 8. 
696, 714, 718, V/ vir et Claudialss. Sere nO 


REGION vu, C./.Z. XI 


Cremona, CE. 
ee BCDG. 4399, VI vir Flavialis. 
aventia, C. Forum Iulium, ACD. 
Forum Corneli, C. Mantua, C 
ep 


Forum Populi, B. 4060, C, no cognomen. 


573, B, after 138. Opiteroi 
pitergium, ACH. 
Parma, BCDEG. 2847, C, no cognomen. 
1058, C, Augustan. 1968, H, saec. I. 
1061, G, after 69. Parentium, ABCG. 
Pres 0770 Aug:| Flavia). 46, CG, after 60. 
Placentia, BC. Patavium, ABC. 


Basa AC. 2844, C, after 117. 
2, A, saec. II vel III. Pola, ABC. 


Regium Lepidum, BCE. 8142, B, ca. 64. 
959, 971, Claudialis. Tarvisium, C. 


get τὰ Tergeste, BC. 
IIOI, b, NO cognomen. 378, 1764, C, no cognomen. 


REGION Ix, C./.L. v Tridentum, BC. 
Alba Pompeia, BC. Verona, BCE. 
Album Ingaunum, A. 3404, C, Augustan. 
Aquae Statiellae, BCE. 3430, 3433, 3438, VI vir Claud. 
7509, 7511, V/ vir Aug. Flavialis. 4008, VI vir 77 Cla. et Aug. 
Augusta Bagiennonum, ABC. 3380, B, after 117. 
Dertona, BC. Vicetia, ABCF. 
Hasta, C. REGION x1, C./.L. Vv 
Industria, CD. i Augusta Praetoria, BC. 
7465, C, 180. 6896, BC, after 43.8 


8 A soldier of the legio XXII Prim(igenia) created by Claudius after the 
conquest of Britain. 
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Augusta Taurinorum, ABCE. Barcino, BH. 

7027, B, no cognomen. 13 ¢ztulz, B, ca. 100. 

7018, Vi vir et [Fl javialis. 4511, H, after 138. 
Bergomum, CD. 4514, B, after 161. 

5100, C, no cognomen. Carthago, B. 

5132, D, no cognomen. Clunia, A or B. 
Comum, BCD. 1 ¢2tulus after 69.4 
Eporedia, BCDE? Complutum, B. 
Laumellum, C. Dertosa, B. 

Laus Pompeia, CE. Dianium, B. 
6353, 6369, Vl vir Flavialis. Iesso, Ὁ. 
6372, C, after 69. Iluro, B. 

Mediolanum, ABCD. Lucentum, B. 

5908, C, after 117. Mentesa, B or C. 
Novaria, CD. Osca, B. 

Ticinum, C. Saetabis, A. 

6426, C. no cognomen. Tarraco, BCFH. 

6430, C, after 69. 4297, BF, after 69. 
Vercellae, CDH. 14 titulz, B, ca. 100. 

4287, B, after 117. 
SaCIL TR, OC Jka ck 4300, B, saec. II. 
4308, sevir Anton|inianus 5] 

Catina, B. 6082, H, 168. 

Cephaloedium, A. Valentia, B. 

Lilybaeum, B or C. 3744, Ephem. Epigr. 1X, 363, 

Ann. Epigr. 1906, 75, B or (Ὁ, after 69. 

161-165. Vivatia, A, B or C. 

Panhormus, B. 2 tituli after 69.* 

7267, B, after 98. ΤΌΝ 
Thermae ΠΑ ΞΣ B or C. sain 

Balsa, B or C. 
Emerita, C. 
SARDINIA, C./.L. X 495, C, no cognomen. 

Carales, G. Olisipo, A. 

Nora, A. 182, A, after 14. 

183, A, 57. 


Ossonoba, B or C. 
HIspANIA, C./.Z. 11. Zarraconensts : 


Baetica 
Acct, B:or'C, Anticaria, B. 
Aurgi, C. Arva, BC. 
6 ¢etulé after 69.4 3 {21:12 after 69." 
Baesucci, B. Astigi, AC. 
3240, Β, Ca. 80: Axati,.B or ΟἹ 
Baetulo, B. 1 ¢ztulus after 69. 


4 Municipium Flavium. 
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Corduba, B. 
Gades, BC. 
Hispalis, B. 
Iliberris, B or C. 
Ilipa, B. 

1086, B, ca. 100. 
Ipagrum, B. 
Ipolcobulcula, B or C. 

1643, B or C, 139-161. 
Iporca, H. 

Italica, C. 

Murgi, C. 
Nabrissa, B or C. 
Oba, B. 

Obulco, B. 
Osqua, B. 

Ossigi, B or C. 
Ostippo, C. 
Siarium, H. 
Singili, B. 

2 tetuli after 69.4 
Sosontigi, A. 

1 ¢itulus after 69.4 
Suel, B. 

Tucci, A. 
Urgavo, A. 


AFRICA, C./.Z. VIII 


Ammaedara, H. 

305, H, 191-3. 
Thamugadi,® A. 
Theveste, A. 

16556, H, after 138. 
Volubilis, B or C. 
Utica, A. 


GALLIA NARBONENSIS, C./.Z. XI 


Alba, B. 
Antipolis, B. 
Apta, BC. 
Aquae, B. 
Aquae Sextiae, BH. 
Arausio, BC. 
3203, B, after 138. 


4 Municipium Flavium. 
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Arelate, BH. 
699, B, after 138. 
594, B, 138-162. 
Avennio, B. 
Augustum, B. 
Baeterrae, BC. 
Cabellio, B. 
Carpentorate, BEH. 
1159, ?Ll//11 vir Aug. et Flavia. 
Cularo, B. 
Dea, B. 
Forum lulii, BC. 
3203, C, after 138. 
Genava, BCH. 
Narbo, BH. 
4341, B, 98. 
4354: Β, 117-138. 
Nemausus, BCH. 
3189, B, after 117. 
3201-4, B, after 138. 
3236, H, after 138. 
Ann. Epigr. 1910, 217, B, 255. 
Reii, B. 
Sextantio, B. 
Vasio, BC. 
Valentia, C. 
Vienna, BC. 
1879, B, after 138. 


GALLIA LUGDUNENSIS, C./.Z. XIII 


Ambarri, B. 
Lugudunum,® BCH. 
Certainly 11, probably all ¢ztudi 
after 41. 
1723, 1950, B, after 69. 
1735, 1935, B, after 117. 
XII, 3203, B, after 138. 
1751; B, 160. 
17.532: Β' 5860: 1 


AQUITANIA, C./.Z. XIII 
Bituriges Cubi, B. 
1194, B, 38-41. 


6 Colonia Claudia. 
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GERMANIA SUPERIOR, C./.Z. XIII 


Equestris, B. 
Haedui, B. 
Helvetii, B. 

5042, B, after 117. 
Lingones, A?C. 
Mattiaci, B. 

7061, B, after 98. 
Mediomatrici, B. 
Noviodunun, C. 

5012, C, saec. I. 
Senones, C. 
Sumelocenna, B. 

6366, B, 225. 
Treviri, AB. 
Vangiones, B. 


BRITANNIA C./.Z. VII 
Eburacum, C. 
248, C. saec. II. 


RABRTIA, ΖΕ ΤΠ 
Augusta Vindelicum,’ B. 
I tetulus after 117. 


Noricum, C./.Z. ΤΗ͂ 
Virunum, C. 


PANNONIA, C./.Z. III 
Aquincum,’ ACH. 
11 ¢etudc after 117. 
3487, H, 138. 
3354, C, after 138. 
13367; Ann. Epigr. 1908, n. 49, 
A, after 138. 
Brigetio, A. 
3355, 4281, 4330, 11007, A, after 
138. 
Carnuntum,’ AC. 
3 tetudé after 117. 
Emona, ACD. 
Mursa,® A. 
I ¢étulus after 117. 


7 Municipium Aelium. 
10 Colonia Claudia. 
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Poetovio,® A. 

2 tetuli after οὗ. 
Savaria,!® AC. 

3 tetude after 41. 
Scarbantia," B. 

I fztulus after 69. 
Siscia,"! A. 

I ¢etulus after 69. 

3691, A, after 138. 


DALMATIA, C./.Z. II 

Aenona, B. 
Aequum, ACH. 

3016, AH, after 138. 
Epidaurum, H. 

1745, H, after 117. 
Iader, ABC. 
Narona, BCEF. 

1768, 1835, J//Z/I vir Augustalis 

Flavialis. Titials Nervialis. 

Salonae, BCD. 

8566, D, 54. 

6377, after 117. 
Senia, A. 
Tragurium, B. 


MoEsIA, C./.Z. III 
Dyrrachium, A. 
Margum,?? A. 

Ι ¢ttulus after 138. 
Oescus,? AH. 

2 titulc after 98. 

7429, H, 161-8. 
Ratiaria,® AH. 

6 tztuli after 98. 

8263, A, atter 117. 
Scupi, AB. 

8204, A, after 98. 
Troesmis,}3 A. 

1 ¢2tulus after 198? 
Viminacium,’ A. 

3 tetulé after 117. 


® Colonia Ulpia. 
2 Municipium Aurelium. 


13 Troesmis seems to have had no municipal organization until the time of 


Septimius Severus. 
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Dacia, C./.Z. τὴ 

Apulum, AH. 

‘10 fetulé after 161? 

986, H, 180. 
Napoca, AG. 

4 titulé after οὗ. 

6254, A, after 117. . 

7665, A, after 138. 

1912, G, after 138. 
Potaissa,!® A. 

I tétulus after οὗ. 


14 Municipium Aurelium. 
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Sarmizegetusa,!5> AH. 
28 ttuli after 98. 
1471, 1488, A, after 117. 
1428, 7981-2, A, after 138. 
GRACIA, CJL. Tit 
Corinthos, AH. 
Patrae, AC. 
503, C, after 138. 
ASIA, Οὐ Χο 1 


Troas, A. 
Antiochia, B. 


15 Founded by Trajan. 
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AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 


I. PROGRAMME 


TuESDAY, DECEMBER 29 


FIRST SESSION, 3.15 oO’CLOCK P.M. 


RoLaNnD ἃ. KENT 
The Passing of the Sequence of Tenses? 


CHARLES ΚΝΑΡΡ 
(1) Horace, Sermones, 1, 1 (p. 91) 
(2) Res Plautinae (read by title) 


WALTON Brooks McCDANIEL 
Apragopolis (p. 29) 
GRACE HARRIET MACURDY 


The ὀδυνήφατα φάρμακα of Jad, v, goo, and their Bearing on the 
Prehistoric Culture of Old Servia? 


Lity Ross Tayior 
Augustales, Sevirt Augustales, and Seviri: A Chronological Study 
(p. 231) 
ASHTON WauGH MCWHOoRTER 


(1) Notes in Syntax: Verb Function (p. xxiii) 
(2) Thucydides, m1, 13, 1 (read by title, p. xxv) 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
8 O’CLOCK P.M. 


EDWARD Capps 
Reflections on Classical Scholarship in America: Annual Address 
of the President of the Association ὃ 


1 To be published in Classical Weekly. 
2 Published in the Classical Quarterly, April, 1915. 
- 8 A review of the progress of classical studies in America during the last cen- 
tury, with a view to emphasizing the maturity of American scholarship. 
v 


vi American Philological Association 


WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER 30 
SECOND SESSION, 9.40 0’cLOCK A.M. 


ROBERT J. KELLOGG 
Aibr: tbr: giba. A Possible Re-emendation of Matthew, v, 23, in 
the Gothic Version (p. xviii) 


La Rue Van Hook | 
Greek Rhetorical Terminology in Puttenham’s Zhe Aré of English 
Poesté (p. 11) 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW 
Some Remarks on the Literary Technique of the Gothic Historian 
Jordanes (p. xxvi) 


]EONARD BLOOMFIELD 
Sentence and Word (p. 65) 


Henry T. HILDRETH 
Light and Shade in Greek Indirect Discourse 


JosePpH WiLLiAM HEwITT 
The Thank-offering and Greek Religious Thought (read by title, p. 77) 


Dean P. Lockwoop 
Roger Bacon’s Vision of the Study of Greek (p. xxii) 


GrorGE DepuE Hapzsits 
Personality of the Epicurean Gods (read by title) 


Tuomas FirzHucu 
The Word-foot Tetrapody and the Origin of Verse (read by 
title, p. xvi) 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM 
The Primitive Roman God Vediovis (read by title) 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 
-EIS in the Accusative Plural of the Latin Third Declension (read b 
title, p. 129) 


THIRD SESSION, 2.30 P.M. 


HERBERT CUSHING TOLMAN 
The Middle Iranian Representation of I.E. # and yr (read by 
title, p. xxviii) 


Proceedings for 1914 Vii 


CHARLES ROCKWELL LANMAN 
Pali Lexicography (read by title, p. xxii) 


GEORGE HEMPL 
Venetic Script and Speech! 


FRANcIS G. ALLINSON 
Menander’s Zfitrepontes revised by the New Oxyrhynchus Fragment? 


JAMES WILFRED COHOON 
Rhetorical Studies in the Arbitration Scene of Menander’s Zpitre- 
pontes (read by Professor Knapp, p. 141) 


GERTRUDE M. Hirst 
An Attempt to Date the Composition of Aeneid ντῖ ὃ 


C. W. E. MILLER 
Aristophanes, Frogs, 993-995 * 


H. L. Crossy 
Note on Aristophanes, Wasps, 1141 f.5 


JOHN CAREW ROLFE 
Notes on Suetonius, 11 (p. 35) 


FRANK GARDNER MOORE 
Tacitus as Annalist: Books and Years (read by title) 


SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE © 


8 O’CLOCK P.M. 


ANDREW RUNNI ANDERSON 
Ibsen and the Classic World 


GorDON J. LAING 
The Dedicants of the Sacred Inscriptions of the City of Rome (p. xxi) 


1 To appear in book form. 

2 To appear in the American Fournal of Philology. 
8 To appear in the Classical Quarterly. 

4 American Journal of Philology, XXxXV, 456 ff. 

5 To be published in Classical Philology. 
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THURSDAY, DECEMBER 31 
THIRD JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


9-30 O'CLOCK A.M. 


ELIZABETH HAZELTON HAIGHT 
The Myth of Cupid and Psyche in Ancient Art? 


WALTER WoopDBURN HYDE 
The Ancient and Modern Appreciation of Mountain Scenery? 


A. L. FROTHINGHAM 
The Origin of Hermes and the Caduceus 


FOURTH SESSION, 3 o’cLock P.M. 


Joun Apams Scott 
The Odyssey and Tradition (p. xxvii) 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT 
The Story of the Strix: Isidorus and the Glossographers (p. 49) 


W. SHERWOOD Fox 
A Fragment of a Fable on a Papyrus in the Metropolitan Museum, 
New York? 


Henry S. GEHMAN 
“Thy Speech Bewrayeth Thee” (p. xvii) 


GEORGE M. BOLLING 
_ Homerica (read by title) 


᾿ς Rosert B. ENGLISH 
Empedoclean Psychology (read by title, p. xvi) 


JosepH E. Harry 
Aeschylus, Fersae, 815 (read by title, p. xviii) 


FOURTH JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


8.30 O'CLOCK, P.M.‘ 


1 To be published in Art and Archaeology. 

2To appear in two parts in the Classical Journal and Modern Language 
Notes, resp. 

8 To appear in Classical Philology. 

4 See Minutes, p. xiv f. 
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Il. MINUTES 


HAVERFORD, PENNSYLVANIA, December 29, 1914. 


The Forty-sixth Annual Meeting was called to order at 3.15 P.M., 
by the President, Professor Edward Capps, of Princeton University, 
in Founders Hall, Haverford College. 

- The Secretary, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, of Columbia 
University, read the list of new members elected by the Executive 
Committee :'— 


John Dean Bickford, Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Miss Ethel Hampson Brewster, Vassar College. 

Prof. George P. Bristol, Cornell University. 

Miss Elinor M. Buckingham, Boston, Mass. 

Seth Bunker Capp,” Philadelphia, Pa. 

Dr. Clifford Pease Clark, Dartmouth College. 

Miss Katharine M. Cochran, Vassar College. 

Dr. J. W. Cohoon, Princeton University. 

Dr. Eleanor Shipley Duckett, Western College for Women. 
Dr. Thomas Shearer Duncan, University of the South. 
Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton, N. J. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, University of Pennsylvania. 

Prof. Clarence O. Harris, Pennsylvania State College. 
Pres. Fairfax Harrison,? Southern Railway. 

Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, Princeton University. 

Prof. Macon Anderson Leiper, Normal School, Bowling Green, Ky. 
Miss Cecelia Baldwin McElroy,? Philadelphia, Pa, 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Herbert Edward Mierow, Lakewood, N. J. 

Prin. Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter Academy. 

Dr. Keith Preston, Northwestern University. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University. 

Alvin H. M. Stonecipher, Vanderbilt University. 

Prof. S. E. Stout, University of Indiana. 

Prof. Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., University of North Carolina. 


It was also reported by the Secretary that Volume xtiv of the 
TRANSACTIONS and PROCEEDINGS had been issued in the middle of 
September; further, that the Executive Committee, to whom had 
been referred with power the question of the place of the present 


1 Including a few names added later by the Committee. 
2 Life members. 
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meeting, had duly considered the two invitatiens received,—that 
of Columbia University, in conjunction with the Modern Language 
Association, and that of Haverford College, in conjunction with the 
Archaeological Institute of America, — and after careful deliberation 
had voted to accept the latter. 

The following report of the Treasurer was then read : — 


> oe 


\RECEIPTS 
Balance, December: 27; 1913." a Siar as 8a. τὰν Ἐς $985.11 
Sales of ΤΥΒΏΒΒΟΒΙΘΗΒ. 60°. So Gavin fet ks a Se Ν 
Methbetabip dues. 07, =. a τον ρας SS es oh ee 
Initiation fees...) Ur eo Me. ΣΤΥ oe Sat ee ΗΝ 
' Dividends . 6.00 
Interest . 28,00 
Offprints 4.00 
Advertising 34.00 
Proof corrections 10.00 
Sale of old plates : ΤΟ, 
Philological Associagion of the Pacific Coast - 180.00 
Total receipts to December 26, 1914 2485.45 
$3470.56 
EXPENDITURES 
Transactions and Proceedings (Vol. XLIVv) . . $1633.35 
Salary of Secretary 300.00 
Postage aN. 75.88 
Printing and stationery 85.75 
Express 1.91 
Press clippings eis ke 5-00 
Incidentals (exchange, ἜΘΟΣ telephone). tere 77 
Total expenditures to December 26, 1914. eer $2102.66 
Balance, December. 20,1084. τ a a a. a ee 1367.90 
$3470.56 


The Chair announced the appointment of the following Committees : 

To audit the Treasurer’s Accounts: Professors Husband and 
David M. Robinson. 

On the Place of the Next Meeting: Professors Arthur L. Wheeler, 
Kent, and Magie. 

On Resolutions: Professors John A. Scott and Allinson. : 

After announcements from the Local Committee the reading of 
papers was begun. 
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JOINT SESSION WITH THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


Tuesday evening, December 29. 

The Societies met in the auditorium of Roberts Hall, Haverford 
College, at 8 p.m., the President of the Institute, Professor F. W. 
Shipley, of Washington University, presiding. 

President Isaac Sharpless extended to the members a welcome in 
the name of the College. Dean Andrew F. West, of Princeton Uni- 
versity, responded for the Societies. 

The annual address of the President of the Philological Association 
was then delivered by Professor Edward Capps, of Princeton Uni- 
versity,.who had chosen for his subject, Reflections on Classical 
Scholarship in America. 


SECOND SESSION 


Wednesday morning, December 30. 
The President called the Association to order at 9.40 A.M., in 
Founders Hall. During a part of the session Professor Charles 
Knapp, of Columbia University, and Professor John A. Scott, of North- 
western University, members of the Executive Committee, presided 
in turn. The papers announced upon the programme were read and 
discussed, or read by title. 


THIRD SESSION 


Wednesday afternoon, December 20. 
The third session was held in the same room at 2.30 P.M., President 
Capps in the chair, and was devoted to the reading of papers. 


SECOND JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


Wednesday evening, December 30. 
At 8 p.m. the Societies met in the upper room of the Haverford 
Union, Professor Harold North Fowler, of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity, presiding. The session was given up to papers on archaeological 
and philological subjects. 


THIRD JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


Thursday morning, December 31. 
In the same room, beginning, at 9.30 a.M., the Societies continued 
their joint programme of papers. Professor Capps, and then Professor 
Henry A. Sanders, of the University of Michigan, occupied the chair. 
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FouRTH SESSION | 


Thursday afternoon, December 31. 

The business meeting of the Association was called to order by 
President Capps, at 2.30 P.M., in Founders Hall. 

The Chairman of the Committee on the Place of the Next Meet- 
ing, Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, of Bryn Mawr College, reported 
that the Committee was a unit in recommending another meeting 
with the Institute, on the same conditions as at present, and in further 
recommending that the next annual meeting be held at Princeton, 
in response to an invitation received from Princeton University ; 
further, that the Committee had conferred with the similar committee 
of the Institute, and had agreed upon the above recommendations. 

The report of the Committee was accepted and adopted, and it was 


Voted, That the next annual meeting be held in conjunction with the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, on the same conditions as in 1914, or better. 

Voted, That the invitation of Princeton University for the said meeting be 
gratefully accepted. 


The Committee to Audit the Treasurer’s accounts reported by its 
Chairman, Professor Richard Wellington Husband, of Dartmouth 
College, as follows : — 


We, the undersigned, have examined the accounts of the Treasurer for the 
year 1914 as contained in this book, and by the examination of the vouchers, the 
bank certificates, and the cash on hand, find all in order, and the balance duly 
confirmed, 

December 30, 1914. (Signed) RICHARD WELLINGTON HusBAND, 

DAVID MooRE ROBINSON, 


The report of the Committee was accepted and placed on file. 
Professor Charles E. Bennett, Chairman, presented the report of 
the Committee on Nominations, as follows : — 


President, Professor Edward P. Morris, Yale University. 
Vice-Presidents, Professor Carl Darling Buck, University of Chicago. 
Professor Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University. 
Secretary and Treasurer, Professor Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers, and 
Professor Richard Wellington Husband, Dartmouth College. 
Professor Charles Knapp, Columbia University. 
Professor Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, 
Professor John Adams Scott, Northwestern University. 
Professor Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College. 
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The Secretary was instructed to cast a single ballot for these officers, 
who were thus elected for the ensuing year. 

The Committee on Resolutions reported by its Chairman, Professor 
Allinson, of Brown University, upon whose motion the following 
minute was adopted : — 


Resolved, That the Members of the American Philological Association offer 
their sincere thanks to the Faculty and Corporation of Haverford College, for 
their generous hospitality and in opening their buildings to the service of the 
Association; for their many courtesies, including the entertainment of the mem- 
bers at luncheon on December 30th; and for their gracious welcome extended in 
public through President Sharpless; 

To President and Mrs. Sharpless, for the reception tendered to the Association 
at the Haverford Union on December 29th; 

To the ladies of the classical faculties of Haverford and Bryn Mawr Colleges, 
for their reception, tendered by them, at the Haverford Union, to the visiting 
ladies; 

To the Merion Cricket Club, of Haverford, for its courtesies to the visitors; 

To the University Club of Philadelphia; 

To the Pennsylvania Society of the Archaeological Institute of America, for 
inviting the members of the Association to the reception at Houston Hall, Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, on December 31st; and finally 

To Professor W. W. Baker and his associates of the Local Committee of Haver- 
ford and Bryn Mawr, for their untiring devotion in caring for details for the 
comfort and pleasure of the Association, including the successful entertainment 
on Wednesday evening. 

Resolved, That the Secretary be instructed to convey the several messages of 
grateful appreciation required by the above vote. 


In the absence of Professor Kirtland, Professor William Gardner 
Hale, of the University of Chicago, Chairman of the Joint Committee 
on Grammatical Nomenclature, made a brief report, expressing the 
desire that the Association continue its representation upon the Joint 
Committee for another year. It was thereupon 


Voted, That the representatives of the Association in the Joint Committee’ 
on Grammatical Nomenclature be continued. 


Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill, Chairman of the Committee on 
International Meetings, being absent, the Secretary moved, and it was 


Voted, That the Committee on International Meetings, Professor Elmer Trues- 
dell Merrill, Chairman, be continued. 


The Secretary presented from the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast an invitation to our members to be present at the spring 
meeting of that society, and to read papers at the same. 
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Professor Frank Cole Babbitt, of Trinity College, raised the ques- 
tion of an amendment to the Constitution, proposed at the Washing- 
ton meeting of 1912, but not acted upon at the last annual meeting. 
The suggested amendment was read as follows : — 


Any person may become a life member of the Association by vote of the 
Executive Committee, and by the payment into the treasury of thirty dollars, 
if the said person be fifty years of age; of forty dollars, if between the ages of 
forty and fifty; or fifty dollars, if under forty years of age.1 


Professor Babbitt moved that this amendment to the Constitution 
be adopted. After some discussion by Professors C. H. Moore, 
Knapp, Goodell, and the mover, the motion was lost. 

On motion of Professor Ullman it was 


Voted, That the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life 
memberships. 


Professor Sturtevant, taking up some suggestions made in the 
annual address of the President, moved a reference of the question 
of the publications of the Association to the Executive Committee 
with power. 

After discussion by Professors Kent, Harrington, and Husband, and 
an amendment by the last, substituting the words “to report at the 
next meeting” for “with power,” the motion was adopted in the 
following amended form : — 


Voted, That the whole matter of the form and content of the publications 
of this Association be referred to the Executive Committee, to report at the next 
meeting. 


The remainder of the session was given to the reading of papers. 

By an oversight the appointment of Professor Harold North 
Fowler, of Western Reserve University, by the Chair, to serve as a 
member of the Committee on Nominations, was not announced, as 
had been intended, at the close of this session. 


FOURTH JOINT SESSION WITH THE INSTITUTE 


Thursday evening, December 31. 
The Societies met under the auspices of the Pennsylvania Society 
of the Institute, in Houston Hall of the University of Pennsylvania, 
Philadelphia, at 8.30 Ρ.Μ., President F. W. Shipley, of the Institute, 
presiding. | 


1 XLII, xii- 
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A report on American Excavations at Sardis in 1913-14 was made 
by Professor George H. Chase, of Harvard University, and a paper 
on the Purposes and Problems of the Proposed American School in 
Peking was read by Mr. Langdon Warner. 

Adjourned. 


The next meeting of the Association will be held, in conjunction 
with the Archaeological Institute of America, at Princeton Univer- 
sity, on the 28th-30th December, 1915. 
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III. ABSTRACTS 


1. Empedoclean Psychology, by Professor Robert B. Eng- 
lish, of Washington and Jefferson College. 


In Empedocles the terms μένος, θύμος, φρήν, ψυχή are not defi- 
nitely distinguished, and are used quite synonymously. The ele- 
ments are souls, 2.6. they have a certain power of life and of self- 
directed motion, and Aristotle was justified in so speaking of them. 
Soul, spirit, might, belongs to beings other than man, as for instance, 
‘the might of earth.’ Soul is the spirit of life in man ; it is his abid- 
ing entity ; it is the original elements brought to their highest devel- 
opment in that mixture of the blood which is most perfect about the 
human heart; it is characterized by heat; the elements there min- 
gled are the cause of, — nay they are, man’s perception, his thought, 
his feeling of pleasure and pain. The soul of man preserves its 
identity after death, and appears in various manifestations of life. 


2. The Word-foot Tetrapody and the Origin of Verse, by 
Professor Thomas FitzHugh, of the University of Virginia. 


In original Indoeuropean verse the word represented both the 
foot and the dipody. For example, separating feet by a colon and 
dipodies by a bar, we may illustrate the original short verse as 
follows : — 


Old-Latin : 

a. Neve:luem | ruem: Marmar = Four word-feet. 

ae 

6, Enos: Lases | iuvate. = Two word-feet + one word-measure. 
Old-Irish : 

a. Enna: Labraid | luad: caich. = Four word-feet. 

ΟΣ 
ὦ. Fergein: cotreb | cutulsa, = Two word-feet + one word-measure. 


The original long verse was merely a union of two short verses : 
Old-Latin : 
; κεν Re 
a. Virum: mihi | Camena |] insece | versutum. 
Old-Irish : 


eee oP st 
a. Genair: Patraicc | in Nemthur || issed: adfet | hiscelaib. 


The origin of verse is therefore to be recognized in the rhythm of 
the word-foot and word-dipody (tripudium), which still survives in 
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historical times in the rhythm of prose. The historical verse-foot 
and verse-measure were evolved out of the word-foot and word- 
measure of primitive verse. The accentual and metrical implica- 
tions of tripudic rhythm have been shown in my Audletin, Nos. 1-7, 
University of Virginia, 1908-1912. 


3. “Thy Speech Bewrayeth Thee” by Dr. Henry S. 
Gehman, of the University of Pennsylvania. 


Peter’s accent revealed his Galilean nationality (Matthew xxvi, 
73 and Mark xiv, 70). Josephus (Antig. Jud. xx, 11 (9), 2) could 
not pronounce Greek perfectly, since he had spoken Aramaic for so 
long a time before he learned to speak Greek. The Latin poets born 
at Cordova had a somewhat thick and foreign accent (Cic. pro Arch. 
26). Hannibal knew many languages (Cassius Dio, Zonaras, ΝΠ], 24, 
8), but when he spoke Latin to his guide, the latter misunderstood 
him and thought he said Casilinum instead of Casinum (Plut. Fad. 
Max. 6; τ; Liv. xxm, 13). Septimius Severus received careful in- 
struction in Latin and Greek. Yet he was most fluent in Punic and 
retained the African accent until his old age (Aur. Vict. 2211. xx, 10; 
Scriptores Historiae Augustae, Sepz. Severus, 1, 19, 9). Hannibal’s 
legates to King Philip were exposed by their language (Liv. xxi, 
34). In 301 B.c. the Romans became aware of an ambuscade by 
observing the speech of some pretended herdsmen of the Etruscans 
(Liv. x, 4). Since a man as arule cannot pronounce a foreign lan- 
guage accurately, a general prefers to send a friendly native on a 
secret service (Cassius Dio, xL, 8). When Orestes comes to announce 
his own death (Aesch. Choephori, 558 sqq.), he speaks the Parnassian 
dialect. His accent does not betray him. Two slaves, one born in 
Asia and the other beyond the Alps, were sold as twins. The fraud 
was detected through the difference in speech’ of the youths (Pliny, 
MV. H. vu, 55 fin.-56). The Etruscan origin of the Rhaetians was 
revealed by the accent of their language (Liv. v, 33, 11). The 
Ephraimites could not say Shibboleth, but pronounced it as Sibboleth 
(Judges, xii). The Greeks could not pronounce the sound of Latin 
J (Quint. 1, 4,14). The orators and well-bred citizens of Rome had 
a particular accent in their manner of pronunciation which was more 
elegant than that of the provincial orators (Cic. Brutus, 170). Asin- 
ius Pollio detected a certain “ Patavinity ” in Livy (Quint. 1, 5, 56; 
vill, 1, 3). An old woman in Athens knew that Theophrastus was a 
foreigner because he spoke “too Attic” (11. vill, 1, 2; Brutus, 172). 


ae 
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4. Aeschylus, Persae, 815, by Professor Joseph E. Harry, 
of the University of Cincinnati. | 


The verse must be interpreted in the light of the next which ex- 
plains the metaphor, and in the light of Septem, 48, γῆν . . . φυράσειν 
φόνῳ. Cp. Xen. Hell. vu, 2, 22, οἱ φυρῶντες, Thuc. I, 49, πεφυρα- 
μένα ἄλφιτα, Plato, Zim. 73 E, ἐφύρασε καὶ ἔδευε, Leg. 782 C, πέλανοι 
καὶ καρποὶ δεδευμένοι, Ar. Fr. 267, μάττω, devw, πέττω, Eupolis 40, δεύσειε 
τὸ σταῖς, Hdt. π, 36, φυρέουσι τὸ σταῖς. The scribe mistook the three 
words ἔκ ποι δεύεται for one and wrote ἐκπαιδεύεται. A πέλανος consists 
of some squashy substance: a poultice, or a plaster, honey, oil, gum, 
gore, dough, dung. The μάζα prepared for the beetle in Fax, 4 is 
ἐξ ὀνίδων πεπλασμένος, and the pastry cook cries οὐ yap ἔθ᾽ οἷός τ᾽ εἴμ᾽ 
ὑπερέχειν τῆς ἀντλίας. Cp. Eur. 4165. 816 f. αἱματηρὸς πέλανος ἐς γαῖαν 
Σκύθης | ἠντλεῖτο λόγχῃ Opyé τε συμμιγὴς φόνος. So Darius depicts 
the plight of the Persians. “They are not in ἃ sea, but in a swamp of 
. troubles. Cp. Eur. Hec. 1025, εἰς ἄντλον ἐμπεσών, Heracl. 168, és — 
avtAov ἐμβήσῃ πόδα, Aesch. Cho. 697. The phrase κρηπὶς ὕπεστιν 
does not mean ‘a foundation of ¢roud/es is under,’ but ‘a foundation 
jor the Persians zm the quagmire.’ There is only one kind of a 
foundation to build upon—a solid one (Plato, Zeg. 736 E). But the 
soil may contain considerable moisture near the surface, and the 
structure will continue to settle as long as there is any moisture to 
exude. The solid ground of troubles has been found at Salamis, at 
Thermopylae, but there is still an ooze somewhere (in Boeotia) : 

τόσος γὰρ πελανος αἱματοσταγὴς 
πρὸς γῇ Πλαταιῶν Δωριδος λόγχης ὕπο. 


5. Azbr: tibr: giba. A Possible Re-emendation of Mat- 
thew, v, 23, in the Gothic Version, by Professor Robert James 
Kellogg, of the James Millikin University. 


In Mt. v, 23, 24, Gr. δῶρον “ (sacrificial) gift’ occurs three times, 
rendered by Go. air — giba —giba. Giba is the regular word for 
‘gift.’ dzér occurs only here and has no known meaning or etymol- 
ogy. Fonetically it is exactly equivalent to OHG. ezpar, eivar ‘ bitter,’ 
but this connection of meaning is impossible and merely strengthens 
the presumption that the form is here corrupt. 

This presumption is increast by very frequent copyist’s errors in 
the Codex Argenteus (CA), in which alone this passage is extant. 
Matthew alone shows 20 such errors, of which three besides azbr ar 
in this chapter. Furthermore the Ms. shows retracing by a later 
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hand (the so-cald ‘ nefarius corruptor ’), frequently with misunderstand- 
ing and change of letters to others nearly superposable on them, as 
saisaeu for saislép in Mt. viil, 24. 

Grimm (Gram.' 1, 43) conjecturally emended to *#7, inferd from 
OHG. zépar, zébar, OE. Zifer ‘sacrificial victim.’ He himself douted 
the correctness of this conjecture (zd. 63) on the ground that @ and 
fin the CA script (KT) cud not easily interchange. Considera- 
tions of meaning, style, and grafic form all confirm Grimm’s objec- 
tion to this emendation and force us definitely to reject it. 

I. From the standpoint of meaning: With a single explainable 
exception (Mk. vii, 11), g¢da is the only word for gift in general, and 
without exception the only word for sacrificial gift. It occurs 13 
times, leveling Gr. δῶρον, δόσις, δόμα, δωρεά (with the single excep- 
tion noted) and χάρισμα ‘ grace, gift’ when used in the latter sense. 
In recurrent passages the Gothic repeats gta without variation, 
leveling Greek variants in all cases (Mt. v, 24; Phlp. iv, 15, 17; 
Eph. iv, 7, 8). The frase ‘bring one’s gift (to the altar)’: Gr. 
προσφέρειν τὸ. δῶρον is everywhere else (a/)bairan fo giba. The 
meanings ‘sacrificium’ and ‘victima’ ar distinct in Gothic (huns/ 
and sdéups) and ar also never confused with gida ‘(sacrificial) gift.’ 
These two meanings ar confused in Ger. offer and Gr. θυσώ, but 
θυσία in N. T. Greek nowhere interchanges with δῶρον ‘ (sacrificial) 
gift.’ So that *“#dr ‘opfertier, victima’ cud not hav translated Gr. 
δῶρον into Gothic, but cud at best hav been used only. as a picturesc 
retorical variation without particular regard for the precise meaning 
_ of the original. 

The difficulty of meaning is greatly increast by the fact that the 
primary meaning of WGc. *#dr was not ‘victim’ but ‘cattle.’ See 
Kluge, Zaym. Wtbch. under “ Ungeziefer,’”’ and compare OE. /zfer 
‘cattle, money, victim’; OF. fozvre ‘cattle’ (loan-word from primitiv 
WGc.) ; MHG. (Bavar.) zifer, gesifer ‘federvieh, bisweilen auch 
ziegen und schweine’ beside wnzifer, ungezibere ‘vermin.’ With 
the last compare MHG. vwzhe ‘cattle’ beside unvihe ‘ ungeziefer, 
vermin.’ These and kindred formations show that the theoretical 
definition of MHG. zifer and unzifer as ‘clean’ and ‘unclean’ ar 
ludicrusly absurd. 

II. From the standpoint of style: Bernhardt (μία, n. on 
Mt. v, 23 and Finleitung, xxxiv) defends *#dr on the ground that it 
was Wulfila’s habit to vary the translation of recurrent words. In 
spite of the general critical excellence of B.’s work, this statement is 
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absolutely uncritical and erroneus. Wulfila not only habitually re- 
tains recurrences but also habitually levels Greek variants. Mt. v, 
15-24 shows 65 recurrent words with no variation except daivan du 
— atbairan in vs. 24, which is idiomatically necessary. The whole 
Gospel of Matthew shows 740 non-variant renderings of closely re- 
current words and ideas against 21 variations or more than 35 to 1 
against variation. 

Of these variations some ar due to corruption (see Zin/eitung to 
BV. pp. xlv—-li). Genuin variations ar mostly idiomatic and ‘do not 
prove a tendency to variation per se. Some ar colloquial, as in the 
interchange of verbs of going. Some seem merely synonymus, but 
of these many prove on close scrutiny to be idiomatic and some 
spurius. Neither Bernhardt nor Loebe giv instances of picturesc or 
retorical variation, and I hav been unable to find any. Compare 
2 Cor. vii, 10, 11, and ix, 5, 6, which seem retorical if only the dis- 
connected words ar considerd, but ar idiomatic. 

Matthew shows the following distribution of non-variation, varia- 
tion, and leveling (first occurrences in a given passage ar not counted, 
but only subsequent recurrences): Greek recurrences 726; Gothic 
non-variant renderings 705 ; Gothic levelings of Greek variants 35 ; 
total Gothic recurrences 740; variant renderings 21 (besides 3 
spurius) ; namely: idiomatic 11, colloquial 2, synonymus 6, retorical 
o. Assuming all synonymus variations to be genuin and non-idio- 
matic, the following ratios result: against synonymus variation 
740: 6 or Over 123: 1; against retorical variation 740: 0. 

Bernhardt’s citations ar all exceptions, while some ar idiomatic 
and some not variations for sprachgefiihl. Thus Lk. ix, 60, Gr. 
νεκρός ‘ded, corpse :’ Go. ddufs ‘ded,’ ndus ‘corpse’ is idiomatic, 
and besides is the only instance of variation for this word. Against 
it 23 other connected repetitions show either dau/s or néus unvaried, 
including leveling of several Greek variants (in Lk. vii,.12, 15, 22 
and Jn. xi, 39, 44, xli, 1,9). Lk. xx, 28-32, Gr. ἀποθνήσκειν ‘die’: 
Go. gaswiltan, gadéupnan is colloquial in type. It is B’s best illus- 
tration from his standpoint, showing however 18 to 8 against varia- 
tion when all passages ar considered. Lk. ii, 21, Gr. καλεῖν ‘cal’: 
Go. hditan, giban is idiomatic, while in the connected narrative 
(Lk. i-ii) of which it is a part καλεῖν occurs 13 times in this same 
sense, and the other 12 times is unvaryingly renderd hdztan and 
ὄνομα (ἐστιν) is leveld to Adztan in i, 26. Compare also Lk. xiv, 
10-24, Gr. καλεῖν ‘ bid (to a feast)’ 8 times, variant φωνεῖν ‘ bid (to a 
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feast)’ once: Go. hditan g times unvaried. 1 Cor. xiii, 8, Gr. 
καταργεῖν ‘abrogate, destroy’: Go. gatairan ‘destroy,’ gataurnan 
‘be destroyd’ is not a lexical variation. 

B himself makes a strong statement (/7zn/ettung, xxxiii and xxxiv) 
of Wulfila’s tendency to uniformity and leveling, with ful illustrations 
of the same. When fully weighed, this statement cannot be squared 
with B’s other statement of the supposed habit of variation. 

III. From the standpoint of grafic form: All the words under con- 
sideration (g7da, atbr, *tibr) hav the two medial letters -25- in common. 
In their CA form (PIB: ALIBR? TIBR) the resemblance 
in grafic form between abr and giba is greater than between azbr 
and *f#ér in spite of the former disagreeing in two letters and the 
latter in only one. ‘The finals ὦ and ~ ar very similar, the initials a 
and g hav some resemblance, while @ and 4 as Grimm pointed out, 
ar quite dissimilar. While ¢ cannot be laid on a, the words αδόγ and 
giba ar almost exactly superposable; all main strokes except the 
horizontal of g and the oblique of @ exactly or approximately coin- 
cide, and these hav the same point of departure and lie near each 
other. At a hasty glance (such as the copyist was frequently gilty 
of), or in event of dimming or blurring (such as the ‘nefarius cor- 
ruptor’ essayd to correct), the one word cud redily be taken for the 
other. No other extant or imaginable Gothic word shows this re- 
markably close grafic resemblance and superposability. 

From every standpoint therefore the true reading for azdr must be 
giba. 

Because of its want of meaning and superposable form, the cor- 
ruption of gba to abr looks more like the work of the ‘nefarius cor- 
ruptor’ than of the original copyist. Ι 

IV. This emendation presents one difficulty: we must also emend 
the neuter Aezm ‘thy’ to fem. Aezna to agree with gia. This diffi- 
culty ceases to be serius when it is noted that the copyist of CA 
frequently omitted single letters, groups of letters, words, lines, and 
verses thru carelessness. For other instances of omitting a simple a, 
See ΜΕ xi, τὸ, xxv, 64, LK:1, 55,-70;:€lc. 


6. The Dedicants of the Sacred Inscriptions of the City of 
Rome, by Professor Gordon J. Laing, of the University of 
Chicago. 

My investigation is planned to include all the dedicatory inscrip- 
tions of the City, but is not yet complete. I treat here only the 
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dedications to Jupiter, Silvanus, Hercules, and Genius that are given 
in Gh WSs; 

In regard to Jupiter I confine myself to those phases of his cult 
that represent the ideas which are inherent in the original worship or 
are natural developments of it: Iuppiter Optimus Maximus, Victor, 
Stator, Serenus, Redux, Iurarius, Fulgerator, Custos, Conservator, 
and Caelius, some of which are early conceptions, while the others 
admit of easy explanation as expansions of the basic idea of the cult. 
On the other hand I exclude all the dedications to Iuppiter Doliche- 
nus, Damascenus, Caelestinus, Sabazius, and other cults>introduced 
from the Orient, Africa, or other parts of the world and bearing the 
name of Jupiter. ‘These dedications will be treated elsewhere. 

In the case of Hercules, Silvanus, and Genius the method has been 
the same, though the necessity for expurgation has been very much 
less, especially in the dedications to the two last mentioned. 

_ My purpose is to determine to what class of society each dedicant 


belonged, and in this way to show to what sections of the population ~ 


the cults respectively appealed. 
The following is a summary of the results: 


INGENUI PEREGRINI LIBERTINI LATINI SERVI 
Jupiter 90 % 1% 8% 1% -- 
Silvanus 13% — 32% ταν 55 Ὁ 
Hercules 53% τς: 24% 5% 18% 
Genius 68 %, -- 15% 7% 10 % 


7. Pali Lexicography, by Professor Charles Rockwell Lan- 
man, of Harvard University. 


1. The sacred literature of the Buddhists which an adequate lexi- 
con would render accessible. | 

2. The relation of that literature to present needs in the field of 
the History of Religions. 

3. The present status of Pali lexicography. Childers’s Dictionary. 
Scattered contributions. Reason why all this is inadequate. 

4. Attempts made to produce a new lexicon. Why they have thus 
far failed. Ὄπ} 

5. Importance of rendering the Pali scholia accessible, and of ex- 
ploiting duly the lexicographical material in which they abound. 

6. Suggestions as to organization of the work and as to practical 
methods of exploitation of texts and scholia. 


hs 
2 ᾿ 
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8. Roger Bacon’s Vision of the Study of Greek, by Profes- 
sor Dean P. Lockwood, of Columbia University. 


A breadth of vision beyond the average of his age characterizes 
Roger. Bacon. As he foresaw the use of the microscope and the 


telescope, so he foresaw the revival of Greek and the possibilities of 


comparative grammar. 

The “grammar”’ of Bacon’s day was chiefly a memorizing of the 
“rules”? of Latin forms and syntax, robbed of all genuine linguistic 
application. This pedantic lore was employed in glossing the Bible, 
and in translating Aristotle (generally from Arabic versions). The 
former was a lifeless tradition, the latter a shallow pretense, for 
Bacon rightly maintained that the translators knew not the language 
Jrom which they translated, nor the language zzéo which they trans- 
lated, nor the subject aou¢ which they translated. 

Three things were clear to Bacon: the need of Greek, the contem- 
porary ignorance of Greek, and the feasibility of acquiring Greek. 
His program was simple: go to the contemporary Byzantine gram- 
marians. To prove his point he produced his Greek Grammar—a 
hasty but clear and simple paraphrase of a current Byzantine manual. 

In one respect Bacon’s common-sense got him into difficulties. 
As a practical measure he adopted the itacistic or “ modern” Greek 
pronunciation, which he was at great pains to reconcile with the evi- 
dence of Priscian and the Roman grammarians. 

Bacon’s book differs from the modern Greek grammars chiefly in 
the proportion of the parts. The Introduction, padded with contro- 
versial matter and metaphysical speculation, is out of all proportion 


_to the paradigms. The paradigms (incomplete in our manuscripts) 


are rather theoretical than historical. Not only the known forms of 
τύπτω occur, but every theoretically possible form as well. 

Bacon’s aim was broader than that of the court humanists of the 
fifteenth century who actually succeeded in reviving Greek. Not 
till the generation of Erasmus did Bacon’s vision of the value of 
Greek begin to be realized. 


9. Notes in Syntax: Verb Function, by Professor Ashton 
Waugh McWhorter, of Hampden-Sidney College. 


It is a principle of syntax sufficiently well attested that function is 
not an abstract relation, independently determined and absolutely 
fixed. In the historical development of language there are always 
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selective, restrictive, modifying forces at work, which impart to the 
constituent elements whatever of definiteness they are seen to pos- 
sess. Thus adaptation, association, and assimilation by analogy must 


frequently account for usages which in themselves are not evident. 


Growth of language has been in the direction of clearness and pre- 
cision ; hence the development of specialized forms and more ex- 
plicit modes of statement. The particular meaning of any given 
form is found to be the result of a gradual process of exclusion and 
acquisition. Thus, ¢.g., the mood varies with its surroundings ; the 
meaning suggested by the context predominates. 

The mood of the verb, in fact, is by no means a simple and ele- 
mental function, but is the resultant of many different forces. And 
even though we may be able to fix upon some “ Grundbegriff,” say, 
for the subjunctive mood, we find that it really stands for a large num- 
ber of more or less related usages, corresponding to many variant 
moods of mind, and approximately determined by a complexity of 
phenomena, psychological and linguistic. 

Of all the inflectional variations of the verb, that of mood is the 
least definite in character and yields most readily to outside pressure. 
And those modifications which are most inflexible, like person and 
number, tend to affect the more impressible. The effect of modifica- 
tions for the subjunctive mood will serve to illustrate: (4) In the 
case of number, —if the first person plural be real, the mood of the 
verb will be restricted to those uses which may be applied. alike to 
first and second persons: hence in the subjunctive expressions of 
permission, advice, command are virtually excluded from the first 
person, which then is narrowed down to the hortative use. (4) Tense. 
In Latin the present tense of the subjunctive, 2d singular, is used for 
direct expressions of desire, command, prohibition, entreaty, permis- 
sion, demand, obligation. But nearly all these are possible only in 
connection with future time ; hence the imperfect, 2d singular, retains 
this meaning alone out of a variety of possible meanings. (2) Note- 
worthy is the effect of voice on mood. Any exercise of the will must 
be of some positive, active relation, and here, ¢.g., in interrogative 
questions of the rst person, the type is clearly subjunctive. But if 
the idea is passive, the language tends to substitute for a mood of will 
some non-modal form of expression. The question then corresponds 
to a simple future of prediction —is no longer a deliberation, but a 
mere speculation. (4) For the effect of person on mood see 7.A.P.A. 
Kid, 163. 
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The meaning of the verb er se will also be felt as a modifying or 
even determining influence in the complex of modal relations. The 
subjunctive mood may express command, permission, entreaty, ad- 
vice, etc., according to the character of the verb employed. Verbs 
of state, being, condition, etc., are less likely to be employed in the 
subjunctive, and instead will prefer the future. 

As to the effect of context, it is a well known fact that a doubtful 
point must often be settled by the nature of the context or by the 
sphere in which the form or construction appears: τί δράσω; by it- 
self may mean—‘“‘ What am I todo?” “What do you wish me to 
do?” “What ought I to do?” “What am I going to do?” 

The particular form of the sentence will have its bearing on the 
function of the verb, z.e., independent, dependent, affirmative, nega- 
tive, declarative, interrogative, etc. The effect of the interrogative 
form of sentence is clearly evidenced in the deliberative type of 
question, where the interrogative conspires with the person to deter- 
mine the character of the mood outright. 

Introductory particles also play their part and may materially alter 
the meaning of the sentence and so help fix the function of the verb. 
Thus, “why?” is argumentative, “ when?” marks a temporal rela- 
tion, “ what?” appeals for information, advice, etc., and “ whether 

. or’ naturally suggests choice, indecision, etc. 

It is easy to show, therefore, that function is not to be regarded as 
an independent, abstract relation apart from the particular form and 
construction to which it belongs. And especially is this true in the 
case of modal function where there is apt to be so little of definite- 
ness and so much room for variation. 


10. Thucydides, m1, 13, 1, by Professor Ashton Waugh 
McWhorter, of Hampden-Sidney College. 


With the Ms. reading variant but rather favoring ξυνκακωσποιεῖν, 
defended by Kriiger and adopted by Hude, and with nearly all the 
editors accepting ξὺν κακῶς ποιεῖν and treating the phenomienon as a 
case of tmesis, the writer in this paper took the position that, while 
the reading of the Oxford text, that of the editors, might fairly be 
given the preference, the occurrence was rather to be accounted for 
on special grounds than as an ordinary example. As the phrase 
κακῶς ποιεῖν was already familiar enough and as it was this idea that 
Thucydides wished to modify, he wrote at once ξὺν κακῶς ποιεῖν, ex- 
pressing the complex just as he conceived it and at the same time 
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giving a counterpart to ξυνελευθεροῦν which follows. But as κακῶς 
refuses to enter ordinarily into direct relations with a verb as com- 
pound, Thucydides, unless he may be supposed to have conceived 
ξυνκακωσποιεῖν as a kind of made-to-order compound, was compelled 
to write as tmesis ξὺν κακῶς ποιεῖν, with, however, a somewhat spe- 
cialized signification. 


11. Some Remarks on the Literary Technique of the Gothic 
Historian Jordanes, by Dr. Charles Christopher Mierow, of 
Princeton University. 


The Latinity of Jordanes has been carefully and thoroughly in- 
vestigated, but classified lists of his uncouth methods of expression, 
of peculiarities of form and syntax (which are due partly to the 
author’s illiteracy and partly to the general break-up of the language 
itself) tend to give a wholly inadequate and unfair impression of the 
author’s style. This unfortunate estimate of Jordanes as a man of no 
learning or ability whatever needs to be corrected and supplemented 
by at least an indication of the charm of the author’s personality, 
which a sympathetic reader cannot but feel pervading his entire 
work. 


I. Ais use of similes. The following are but a few of the many 
apt comparisons that occur in every chapter of the Gothic History: 
Il, 9, gens . . . velut examen apium; Iv, 25, insula quasi officina 
gentium aut certe velut vagina nationum ; ΧΧΧΙ, 159, si quid primum 
remanserat, more locustarum erasit; Lv, 280, fluvius ille congelascit 

. in silicis modum ; xxv, 132, Getas quasi murum regni sui. 


II. Ais use of proverbs and like sententious utterances. Some of 
these are well worth quoting : 


Facile omnes adpetunt quod pro cunctorum utilitate temptatur ; 
L, 260. 

Indicium pavoris est societate defendi; xxxIx, 204. 

Audaciores sunt semper qui inferunt bellum; xxxIx, 204. 

Frequenter regna gravat copia quam inopia successorum, L, 259. 


(See also xxIII, 119, XXX, 157, XXXII, 175, XXXVII, 197, XXXIX, 205 f,, 
XLI, 217.) ἃ 

III. Zerse summaries. Jordanes is accustomed to drive home 
the moral of the events he records by terse recapitulations, often 
oracular in tone: see for example Il, 18, 20, VIII, 56, XXV, 132, XL, 
210, XLVI, 253, L, 259, 263. 


pe τ 
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IV. Epigrams. Similar to this stylistic trait is the author’s fond- 
ness for epigrammatic statement, illustrated especially in his descrip- 
tions of men and of races. See VIII, 57, XVII, 97, XXIV, 121, 128, ΧΧΥ, 
182, XXXII, 174, XXXVI, 187, 189, XXXIX, 203, L, 262. 


V. Rhetorical flourishes. Some of these rhetorical methods of 
expression are extremely effective ; others serve rather to show how 
easy the descent to the ridiculous. Among the latter may be men- 
tioned : VII, 53, XVII, 99, XLIV,.232, XLVI, 248, LV, 281. 


VI. Some passages of notable beauty of expression. But Jordanes 
can rise to greater heights than these, and his Gothic History contains 
many passages of notable strength and beauty. Strange to say, this 

_ecclesiastic is at his best in describing the horrors of war; he even 
appears to take delight in the grewsome details. His account of 
the famous battle of the Catalaunian Plains is a notable piece of 
descriptive writing (xL, 207 ff.). See further ΧΧΧΠΙ, 172, XLI, 214, 
LI, 261, LIV, 278, LX, 313, 315 f. i 

These few brief extracts may serve perhaps to show something of 
the style of the Gothic History of Jordanes. With all its faults of 
diction and grammar—and they are many — it still possesses a 
charm that no mere description can adequately reveal. Jordanes, the 
quaint, devout, loyal eulogist of the Gothic race, deserves recogni- 
tion for himself as well as for his great tale of a lost cause. 


12. The Odyssey and Tradition, by Professor John Adams 
Scott, of Northwestern University. 


Most scholars are of the opinion that the Odyssey is the poetic ex- 
pression of existing traditions and that the main events of the poem 
were already familiar to the original hearers, that the poet had a cer- 
tain genius but this was directed to putting in verse the existing saga. 

There are two traits inherent in tradition, a love for tracing gene- 
alogies and the repetition of the same idea from different points of 
view, yet not a single event told in the //ad is repeated in the Odys- 
sey, and there is an almost utter lack of genealogies. The Odyssey is 
not a traditional poem, but a new creation, and although it assumes 
the Trojan War as its background, its plot never existed until con- 
ceived by the mind of Homer. 

The poet of the Odyssey carefully avoids not only all matters 
known from the //ad, but also all matters known from tradition as 
well. We are not told, except in scattered hints, what happened to 
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Helen after the death of Paris, and even the death of Paris is ignored, 
as well as the crime of Ajax son of Oileus, the death of Ajax Tela- 
monius, the end of Clytaemestra. These and scores of important 
events are assumed as known from tradition, and because known are 
passed in silence. ; 

The purpose of the bards appearing in the Odyssey was to give 
force to the presumption that the audience was already familiar with 
the hero and his exploits, so that Odysseus tells neither the Phaea- 
cians nor his wife anything in regard to his adventures at Troy. 

The evident effort to prepare the hearer for the fate of the suitors 
by showing that they are doomed, and that from their own crimes, is 
strong proof that Odysseus and the suitors had no connection in exist- 
ing tradition. 

The hints furnished by tradition were vague and few, Odysseus was 
known as a daring warrior, the son of Laertes, father of Telemachus, 
lord of a distant isle, and it was just this fact that he was from remote 
Ithaca and surprisingly clever, that made him so well-fitted to the 
poetic purposes of a poem dealing with fables and fancies. 

The Odyssey has none of the marks of traditional poetry, it avoids 
telling the known, it assumes a mass of existing traditions, it hints at 
these traditions but avoids repeating them.. Whatever tradition there 
may be. is only an accidental glimpse at the setting; the action and 
the plot are new and original creations. 


13. The Middle Iranian Representation of I. E. 2 and sz, 
by Professor Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University. 


Since the I. E. nasalis sonans regularly appears in the vulgata 
of the Avesta as a, the principle is laid down that I. E. 2 becomes 4 
in Iranian as it does in Sanskrit. It is well to note that the Arsacid 
text generally fails to give any equivalent for the vocalic nasal, e.g. 
IW) (cf. Greek ἔμαθον). That the early Iranian sound: for the 
original 7 may have approximated at times to w is inferred from the 
Greek transliteration of some Ancient Persian names, ¢.g. "Auris for 
"Apoutis (“Avoutis, Dinon), where &@ represents Av. Aw ‘ well,’ and 
μουτις the YAv maz# ‘thought,’ I. E. mnt, cf. Armenian Amut 
(Hiibschmann, Armen. Gram. 1, 180). Andreas and Wackernagel 
even go so far as to restore such forms as the vulg. amarafaias, 
Arsacid BANDITS as wmurtattats in the urtext; vulg. mazda, 
Arsacid ἽΝ. as muzdo in the urtext (Wachricht d. ἃ. Gesellschaft 


der Wissensch. zu Gottingen, 1911). We have a sure case of w < # 


‘a 
- 
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in Av. ῤώσδα, ‘ fifth,’ I. E. pug”to, which cannot be explained away 
as Brugmann attempts to do in X.V.G. 371. In the case of I. E. γέ 
the Arsacid text almost invariably renders the Iranian equivalent of 
the sound by “ΠῚ. wzkr which may seem to reflect an old pronuncia- 
tion wrt, ¢.g. ΠΝ for vulg. σξαλγα. The Ancient Persian gives 
the familiar examples of w before ” in akunavam, Skt. akrnavam, 
before m in akuma, Skt. akrma, and by analogy akufa, Skt. akria ; 
cf. Arsacid PSII, urtext (A. and W.) yurBatyon, Ved. grbhay-, 
Anc. Pers. gray~. The later Iranian dialects show frequently uw « 7 
especially where the word is influenced by proximity to a labial, e.g. 
YAv. parst, ‘back,’ Skt. prsti, Middle Pers. νυ δ. New Pers. puS 7; 
Av. karanaoiti, ‘makes,’ New Pers. kunad, Gilaki, kudan, Pazand, 
Rkunom ; YAv. barato, ‘borne,’ Middle Pers. durt, New Pers. dura-a; 
YAv. paratus, “bridge,’’ Kurd. purd; YAv. darazant, Turfan Mss. 
biland,; YAv. arama, Turfan Mss. #7; YAv. marato, ‘dead,’ Middle 
Pers. murt, New Pers. murd-a. So, too, the Prakrit # (as well as a 
and 7) represents 7, e.g. pucchai, Skt. prechati, and loan words in 
Sanskrit from the Middle Indian show the same phenomenon, e.g. 
matula < matr-la; kuti, Greek κάρταλος. As is well known, we can- 
not determine the exact representation of medial I. E. r in Ancient 
Persian owing to the ambiguity of the syllabary, e.g. 2*7*/* may be 
transliterated arta or krfa. ‘That the former transliteration is cor- 
rect is inferred from the Greek rendering of proper names, e.g. 
᾿Αριοβαρζάνης, Pers. Ariyva + GAv. varezana,; Τανυοξάρκης, Av. 
tanu + Pers. vazrka (1.6. vazarka); Mapédos, Pers. Bardiya, cf. YAv. 


- barazant, ‘lofty.’ Furthermore there is no reason to suppose that 


original 7 was represented in Anc. Persian when medial in a different 
manner than when initial where the pronunciation is clearly shown in 
the cuneiform syllabary, ¢.g. Artax¥a6'a, arta, Av.. arata, + xSaP'a; 
cf. ᾿Αρδαζάνης, arta + zana, ᾿Αρταβάζος, arta + YAv. bazu, ᾿Αρτά- 
Baros, arta + pata, ‘ protected by law.’ The theory that the sign of 
initial @ in such a word as arShS, ‘spear,’ YAv. arSé, Skt. γῇ, has 
the force of the Semitic Aleph and that the word should be read as 
’rSHS5 does not seem to me probable (Meillet, Grammaire du Vieux 
Perse, 1915, Ὁ. 48). 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


MAY MEETING 


I. PROGRAMME 


Fripay, May 22 


First SESSION, 9.30 O’CLOCK A.M. 


T. K. SmeEy 
Two Curious Mss. of Suetonius in the Vatican Library 


STANLEY A. SMITH 
An Historical Inaccuracy in Corneille’s Vicoméde (p. xxxvii) 


Harotp L. AXTELL > 


The Uses of the Praenomen, Nomen, and Cognomen in Cicero’s 
Letters (p. xxxiii) 


ALLEN R. BENHAM 
An Interpretation of Voyage III in Gudhver’s Travels (p. xxxiv) 
SECOND SESSION, 2 P.M. 


James A. COOPER 


A Comparison between Certain Idiomatic Expressions Common to 
French, Spanish, and Italian 


E. E. Rusy 
The Physics of Lucretius (read by title) 


Rospert M. GARRETT 
An Interpretation of the Middle English poem, Zhe Pear/ 
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G. F. REYNoLDs 
On Shakespeare’s Stage 


O. M. JoHNSTON 
French Verb Phrases Meaning ‘ Just Miss’ (read by title, p. xxxiv) 


SATURDAY, May 23 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE SEATTLE SOCIETY OF THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


Atitio F. SBEDICO 


The Influence of Friedrich Nietzsche on Gabriele d’Annunzio 


KELLEY REES 
The πρόθυρον in the Production of Greek Plays 


G. CHINARD 
A New Definition of “ Exotism ”’ 


H. R. FarRcLouGH 
Tyrrell’s Criticism of Horace 


FREDERICK M. PADELFORD 
Spencer and the Spirit of Puritanism 
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Il. MINUTES 


At the last annual meeting of the Association it was decided to 
hold two meetings in 1914, the regular one in November, and the 
other some time during the spring in conjunction with the Pacific 
Association of Scientific Societies. ‘The spring meeting was held at 
the University of Washington, Seattle, Wash., May 22-23. 


Fripay, May 22 


First SESSION, 9.30 O’CLOCK A.M. 


The meeting was called to order by Professor J. P. Frein, member 
of the Executive Committee. This session was devoted to the read- 
ing of papers. The number of persons present was about thirty-five. 


SECOND SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK P.M. 


The meeting was called to order by Professor J. P. Frein, and 
entirely devoted to the reading and discussion of papers. The num- 
ber of persons present was forty. 


SATURDAY, May 23 


JOINT SESSION WITH THE SEATTLE SOCIETY OF THE 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


The meeting was called to order by Professor A. S. Haggett of the 
University of Washington at g o’clock a.m. No meeting of the 
Executive Committee was held ; through correspondence, however, 
the following persons were elected to membership : — 


Professor H. B. Densmore, of the University of Washington. 
Professor Max Garrett, of the University of Washington. 

Professor H. ἃ. Merriam, of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 
Professor Caroline Ober, of the University of Washington. 
Professor Frederick M. Padelford, of the University of Washington. 
Dr. Atilio F. Sbedico, of the University of Washington. 

Professor Thomas K. Sidey, of the University of Washington. 
Professor J. J. Stahl, of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 

Professor George Umphrey, of the University of Washington. 

Mr. Thomas Withers, of the University of Washington. 
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Ill. ABSTRACTS 


1. The Uses of the Praenomen, Nomen, and Cognomen 
in Cicero’s Letters, by Professor Harold L. Axtell, of the 
University of Idaho. 


The different forms of the numberless men’s names in Cicero’s 
correspondence seem, on casual reading, to be haphazard, but, on 
closer examination, the reason for the choice of a given form can 
usually be found from the letter in which it appears. The purpose 
of this paper is to discuss the principal functions of these names, 
which are listed as follows : 

1. Zhe single name. The praenomen roughly identifies, or even 
conceals identity ; denotes affection or intimacy; strangely enough, 
however, it is not the usual appellation of a boy. The xomen and 
cognomen each serve to refer to one already known; to call infor- 
mally to mind prominent men as well as unimportant personages. 
The fluctuation between momen and cognomen in designating the 
same individual is due, possibly, to the fact that in these cases the 
family branch is not yet fully distinguished from the gems in public 
estimation. 

2. The double name. The praenomen-nomen in many cases is 
the full name, and is also sufficient often for men with the three 
names. It is also polite or honorary, and, in a few cases, even 
disparaging. The praenomen-cognomen identifies and dignifies. In 
the latter use it is more cordial and admiring than the praenomen- 
nomen, cf. Marcus Cicero and Marcus Tullius. The zomen-cognomen 
and its variant, the cognomen-nomen, which have been variously 
explained are, in the writer’s opinion, informal, negligent appella- 
tions, and often the second name, whether omen or cognomen, is 
added after the first name is used as roughly complete, but the need 
of further identification is immediately realized. Illustrations of this 
afterthought are cited. 

3. The triple name. The praenomen-nomen-cognomen serves to 
identify fully, to introduce or recommend formally, and, in a few 
cases, to emphasize or honor ironically. 

In summary, twelve functions of these designations are listed with 
illustrative names. 
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2. An Interpretation of Voyage III in Gulhver’s T; ravels, 
by Professor Allen R. Benham, of the University of 
Washington. 


The paper aimed to show that moved by his political antipathies 
to Sir Isaac Newton and Sir Robert Walpole, both Whigs, Swift 
wrote the Voyage to Laputa as a parody of Bacon’s Mew Adanits, 
to show that the real good of England was being neglected for 
speculations scientifically unprofitable and commercially unsound. 


3. French Verb Phrases Meaning ‘Just Miss,’ by Professor 
O. M. Johnston, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


In the earliest French texts ‘just miss’ was expressed by phrases 
like pour peu que, a bien petit que, a poi que, followed by a verb.‘ 
The idea contained in these phrases was also expressed a little later 
by cuzdier® with an infinitive. The use of cucdier with a pure infini- 
tive in the sense of ‘just miss’ doubtless began in expressions 
describing a mental® condition. Supporting this statement is the 
fact that the earliest examples of this usage are found almost’wholly 
in phrases containing the word ses.’ The verbs following cuzdier in 
this construction are changier,s marir,? desver or derver, and issir. 
The construction in which esraigier follows cuidier also has a similar 
meaning, and should therefore be grouped with the phrases just 
given. Le sens cuida changier and the variants mentioned above 
became a popular locution in Old French and were especially char- 
acteristic of the chanson de geste where great emotion is often de- 
scribed. 

Malherbe, writing at the beginning of the XVIIth century, still 
uses cuidier with a pure infinitive in the sense of ‘just miss.’ Later 


1 Quant l’entant li portiers, pour poi qu’il n’est desves. (Fierabras, 2517.) 

2 Dunc ad tel doel, pour poi d’ire ne fent, | A bien petit que il ne pert le sens 
(La Chanson de Roland, 326.) 

3 Tel duel ot Kalles, a poi qu’il n’est desves. (Raimb. Ogter, 618, Barrois.) 

4 For Tobler’s treatment of this construction compare Vermischte Beitr. 2. 
franz. Gramm., 12, 141 and 213; Iv‘, 37-39. 

5 Berniers l'oi, le sens cuida changier. (Raoul de Cambrai, 3132.) 

6 Tel duel en ot, le sens quida marir. (A/iscans, ed. Wienbeck, Hartnacke, 
and Rasch, Halle, 1903, 1145.) 

7 R. Voi, le sens quida changier. (Raoul de Cambrai, 3081.) 

8 Loois l’ot, le sens cuide changier. (Le Couronnement de Louis, 94.) 

9 Voit l’Arragons, le sens cuide marrir. (Za Prise d’ Orenge, 1621.) 
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in the century, however, cuzdier is replaced by penser in this 
construction. 

The next important step in the history of the group of phrases 
under discussion was the use of /faz//ir in the sense of ‘just miss.’ 
With reference to this usage Littré says:' “Cette locution qui 
s’établit dans le XVI¢ siecle, s’explique par l’historique, ou |’on voit 
Jair ἃ signifie proprement ne pas réussir 4; de la le passage est 
facile au sens d’étre sur le point de se faire. Cela montre en méme 
temps que la forme la plus correcte, presque exclusivement em- 
ployée dans le XVIF siécle, est fatliir a.” . 


Tobler explains this construction as follows :? 


Die zunachst befremdende Redeweise ist leicht zu verstehen : in 
der alten Sprache, die manguer nicht kennt, brauchte man fair vom 
Verfehlen, Nichterreichen eines angestrebten Zieles, dem man schon 
nahe war oder doch sich nahe glaubte (Asquanz d. ἢ. Auguant des 
trovéurs faillent tost a bien dire ‘‘einigen unter den Dichtern miss- 
lingt es leicht, gut zu reden,” S Thom. 3). Von den Elementen, 
die sich in dieser Bedeutung des Wortes vereinigten, schwindet nun 
das des Angestrebten, und es bleibt bloss das Nichthingelangen an 
ein Nahegeglaubtes. 7’ai failli me noyer und j'ai pensé me noyer 
besagen ungefahr dasselbe, jenes, indem es die Nichtverwirklichung 
aussagt und das Nahesein erganzen lasst, dieses, indem es von dem 
Denken eines Geschehens spricht, aber unangedeutet lasst, dass iiber 
das Denken nicht hinausgelangt worden ist. 


The statement that “von den Elementen, die sich in dieser 
Bedeutung des Wortes vereinigten, schwindet nun das des Ange- 
. strebten” is contradicted by modern usage. The following examples 
show that the failure to attain the thing striven for may still be 
expressed by fair and manguer in the construction in question: 
Jat failli remporter le prix de la course; J'ai manqgué d’attraper Le 
Jacteur avant qu il n’arrivat ἃ la porte. 

As indicated in the quotation from Tobler, the two fundamental 
conceptions contained in the group of phrases under discussion, are 
(1) the belief that an event is about to take place and (2) the fact 
that it fails to take place. In my opinion, this analysis of the con- 
struction explains the use of cuzdier, penser, faillir, and manquer, in 
the sense of ‘just miss.’ For instance, the verbs cuzdier and penser 
were doubtless originally used in this meaning because they expressed 
the conception contained in (1), while the similar use of fazd@r and 


1 See Dictionnatre de la langue frangaise. 
2 Op. cit. IV, 39, n. 1. 
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manguer was doubtless due to the fact that they expressed the idea 
of failure as indicated in (2). 


4. A Historical Inaccuracy in Corneille’s Micoméde, by 
Professor Stanley A. Smith, of Reed College. 


This paper attempted to show that the source of the error com- 
mitted by Corneille in making the Flaminius of the play the son of 
the consul Flaminius killed at Lake Trasimenus is found in a life of 
Hannibal written in Latin by Donato Acciajuoli, translated into 
French by Charles de Lécluse and early published, along with a life 
of Scipio Africanus, as a supplement to Amyot’s Plutarch. : 
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PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 
OF THE PACIFIC COAST 


NOVEMBER MEETING 


I. PROGRAMME 


Fripay, NOVEMBER 27 
First SESSION, 9.30 O’CLOCK A.M. 


WILLIAM CHISLETT, JR. 
The New Hellenism of Oscar Wilde 


G. ΒΕ. Noyes 
Tolstoy’s Pedagogy 


Monroe Εἰ. DEuTsCcH 
The Year of Caesar’s Birth (p. 17) 


O.ivEeR M, JOHNSTON 
“Notes onthe Divina Commedia (p. 1) 
SECOND SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK P.M. 


WALTER H. PALMER 
The Use of Anaphora in the Amplification of a General Truth: 
Illustrated Chiefly from Silver Latin (p. 11) 


Henry Davip GRAY 
The First Quarto Hamlet} 


CorneELius B. BRADLEY 
The Tone-Accents of Two Dialects of Chinese (p. xlv) 


WALTER Morris Hart 
The Mouf of the Dead Lover 


1 Published in the Modern Language Review. 
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C. G. ALLEN 
The Relation of the Unpublished XVIth Century Comedia Que 
᾿ς rata del Rescate del Alma to the Gayferos Ballads _ 


B. O. FOsTER 
Evidence for a Long War in the /Zad 


THIRD SESSION, 8 O’CLOCK P.M. - 


_ James ‘TURNEY ALLEN 
The Romantic Aeschylus : 
Annual Address of the President of the Association (p. xliv) 


SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 28 


FourTH SESSION, 9 O'CLOCK A.M. 


O.ivER M. WASHBURN 
Τέρεμνον an Item in Greek Temple Construction 


Joun T. CLark 
Notes on the Relative Derivational Fertility in French 


SAMUEL A. CHAMBERS 
The Nature of International Influence in Literature (p. xlvii) 


W. A. MERRILL 
On Some Desperate Passages in Lucretius (p. li) 


EmILio GoccIo 
George Ticknor: A Pioneer in the Study of Italian (p. xlviii) 


Ivan M. LINFORTH 
Hippolytus and Humanism (p. 5) 
FIFTH SESSION, 2 O’CLOCK P.M. 


WILLIAM FREDERIC BADE 
Nomadic Survivals in Israel’s Religion (p. xliv) 
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W. C. Curry 
The Middle-English Versions of the Pallas Offer in the Judgment of 
Paris 


A. T. Murray 
The Humour of the Odyssey 


STANLEY A. SMITH . 
- The Romanticism of Giuseppe Giacosa (p. lii) 
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Il. MINUTES 


The Philological Association of thé Pacific Coast held its Fif- 
teenth Annual Meeting on November 27 and 28, in the San Francisco 
Institute of Art, Professor J. T. Allen of the University of California 
presiding. 

_ FIRST SESSION 
Friday morning, November 27. 


After the minutes of the last meeting were read and approved, the 
following report of the Treasurer was presented : — 


RECEIPTS 

Balance on hand November 28, 1913 . . τ «© « « « « $ 63.20 

Dues... eS ike ee Set ae a here, Lee See 
$412.20 

EXPENDITURES 

Sent to Professor Moore (June 1, 1914). . . . . « $180.00 

Printing and.stationery 3.) 585 ρας SRN ee Pa es 28.20 

POMASE 4 τὸν τοῖς ΧΑ Pe 20.62 

Dues to Pacific Association of Scientific Societies. . . 5.00 

Partial payment of railway fares of President and Secre- 

tary to: Beattie: «6 s+ tay oo e Segs S ee ie eos 50.00 

Miscellaneous «5°20 a Ne ee. ον ce ae Set ae 3.10 

$286.92 

Balance on hand‘November.27, 1914. ... +s «0 5 .» ὅς 1a6s@S 
$412.20 


The following committees were appointed by the Chair : — 
Nomination of Officers : Professors C. G. Allen, Bradley, and Lin- 
forth. | 

Time and Place of Next Meeting: Professors Johnston, Peterson, 
and Noyes. | 

Auditing Committee: Professors Murray and Elmore. 

Membership Committee: Professors Chinard and Deutsch. 


The number of persons present at this meeting was about thirty-five. 


SECOND SESSION 


Friday afternoon, November 27. 
The Association met at 2 o’clock, the President in the chair. 
On motion of Professor O. M. Johnston, 


Voted, That a proposition to join the Pacific Coast Association of Scientific 
Societies be referred to the Executive Committee for further consideration. 
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On motion of Professor L. J. Richardson, 


Voted, That an invitation be extended to members of the Modern Language 
Association of America and of the Philological Association to read papers at the 
next spring meeting of the Pacific Coast Division. 


On motion of Professor G. Noyes Article 11, Section 1, was amended 
as follows : — 

The Officers of the Association shall be a President, two Vice- 
Presidents, a Secretary, and a Treasurer. 

On motion of Professor J. T. Allen a committee was appointed to 
draw up resolutions of regret on the death of Professor Fliigel. 

The number of persons present at this meeting was thirty-three. 


THIRD SESSION 


Friday evening, November 27. 
At 8 p.m. the members of the Association and their friends met at 
the University Club to listen to the address of the President, whose 
subject was Zhe Romantic Aeschylus. 


FourRTH SESSION 


Saturday morning, November 28. 
The meeting was called to order at 9 a.m. by Professor J. T. Allen, 
President of the Association. The entire session was devoted to the 
reading of papers. 
FIrTH SESSION 


Saturday afternoon, November 28. 
The Committee on Nominations made its report ; whereupon the 
following officers were elected for 1914-1915 : — 


President, J. Elmore. 
Vice-Presidents, O. M. Johnston, H. C. Nutting. 
Secretary, G. Chinard. 
Treasurer, M. E. Deutsch. 
Executive Committee, The above-named officers and 
B. O. Foster, 
W. M. Hart, 
Pp. J. Frein, 
A. Gaw. 


The Auditing Committee stated that the Treasurer’s accounts had 
been examined and found correct. Adopted. 

On recommendation of the Committee on Place and Time of the 
Next Meeting it was decided to hold the regular meeting at the 
usual time and place, and a second meeting early in the summer, 
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the decision on the exact time and place being left to the Executive 
Committee. 
Professor Murray proposed the following resolution : — 


In the death of Dr. Ewald Filiigel, of Stanford University, the Philological 
Association loses a noble example of all that is best in modern scholarship. Dr, 
Fliigel combined the highest scholarly ideals and the most uncompromising ex- 
actitude in the execution of the great task he had set himself with the charm of 
a most lovable personality. 

As one of the charter members of this Association and its first president, and 
as one who always took a deep interest in scholarly philological work, he ren- 
dered helpful service to the cause which we are seeking to further, and both by 
his own contributions and by the example which he has set, was a constant inspi- 
ration to all our members. 

As an expression of our deep sense of personal and corporate loss it is resolved 
that this memorial be made-a part of the minutes of this meeting, and that a copy 
of it be sent to Mrs. Fliigel. Adopted. 


The committee appointed last December to confer with the Philo- 
logical Association on the feasibility of the proposal that modern 
language members Teceive the Publications of the Modern Language 
Association of America instead of the TRANSACTIONS, made its report 
through its,Chairman, Professor H. D. Gray; whereupon it was 
decided to*refer the matter to the Philological Association for con- 
sideration. --" : 

A vote of thanks for hospitality was extended to the Regents of 
the University of California, the Directors of the San Francisco 
Institute of Art, and the Directors of the University Club. 

The number of persons present at this meeting was about forty. 

Two meetings of the Executive Committee were held, one on 
November 27 and the other-on November 28. | 

The following persons were elected to membership : — 


Prof. R. M. Alden, Stanford University. 

Mr. Clair H. Bell, University of California. 

Mr. W. Chislett, Jr., Stanford University. 

Mr. W. C. Curry, Stanford University. 

Prof. Percival B. Fay, University of California. 

Mr. E. V. Gage, Belmont School. 

Prof. S. Griswold Morley, University of California. 

Prof. W. H. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary. 
Dr. W. H. Palmer, University of California. 

Prof. L. M. Riddle, University of Southern California. 
Prof. Benjamin F. Stelter, University of Southern California. 
Prof. L. M. Turner, University of California. 

Mr. Shirley H. Weber, University of California. 

Prof. Paul S. Wood, University of Southern California. 
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ΣῈ ABSTRACTS 


1. The Romantic Aeschylus, by Professor James Turney 
Allen, of the University of California. 


That the romantic element occupied a large place in late Greek 
literature is well recognized. In earlier periods also romanticism, 
and that, too, even in its narrower reference to love, was a con- 
spicuous element. “Sophocles,” remarks Professor Vaughan in his 
Types of Tragic Drama, “is the last representative of the purely 
classical spirit in Greek tragedy. With Euripides new elements force 
their way into prominence.” But Sophocles was not in his definition 
of the word the /as¢ representative of the purely classical spirit, but 
its ony representative. For, in spite of the deep gulf fixed between 
Euripides and Aeschylus, there is yet between these two, paradoxical 
as it may seem, a very intimate kinship. Aeschylus was the fore- 
runner of Euripides, and through Euripides of Seneca, and many of 
their more striking, more romantic characteristics are already fore- 
shadowed in the plays of their great predecessor. 


The paper is printed in full in the Unzversity of California 
Chronicle, January, 1915. 


2. Nomadic Survivals in Israel’s Religion, by Professor 
William Frederic Bade, of the Pacific Theological Seminary. 


It is safe to assume that the proper approach to a people’s beliefs 
is through their customs and institutions. The latter, in their turn, 
rest upon the social organization in all its forms. There were three 
classes of society among the early Semites of the Syro-Arabian desert 
regions: Desert Nomads, or Bedawin ; Half-Nomads, a somewhat 
loose designation for Nomads in various stages of transition toward 
agricultural and pastoral forms of settled life; Farmers, or Fed/ahin, 
who led a settled life as tillers of the» soil. Desert Nomads look 
upon agriculture as a disgraceful occupation, and deem themselves 
so superior to Fellahin that they have from the earliest times for- 
bidden intermarriage with them. The use of wine, a product of 
agriculture, seems to have been generally tabooed among Bedawin. 
The camel was their characteristic domestic animal ; camel’s milk, 
butter, and dates, their staple food. The obligations of hospitality, 
and of blood-feud, were insisted upon with great rigor. Study οἵ 
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these and similar characteristic customs and aversions of Desert No- 
mads, against a background of somewhat primitive forms of family 
organization, suggests the following classes of nomadic survivals in 
the religion of Israel : — 

1. Primitive Objects of Worship and Forms of Ritual. Among 
the former must be reckoned: Sacred trees, sacred stones, sacred 
mountains, and sacred springs. The sacred ark may also have to be 
reckoned a survival from nomadic times. 

2. Susvivals of Family Institutions. Customs that originated in 
ancestor worship ; levirate marriage. ‘The Passover festival is prob- 
ably a nomadic survival, because it is strictly a bit of family religion, 
and has preserved in the ritual some requirements that have an air 
of great primitiveness, as is shown by a comparison of early ritual 
customs. The customs of blood revenge, also, are survivals from a 
period of society based upon family organization. 

3. LVomadic Reactions against the Religion and Practices of an 
Agricultural Society. The Rechabites are the most striking illustra- 
tion. Itwasa matter of religious observance with them not to engage 
in agriculture ; not to drink wine; not to plant, or to own, a vine- 
yard ; not to sow seed ; not to build houses, but to dwell in tents. 


3. The Tone-Accents of Two Dialects of Chinese, by Pro- 
fessor Cornelius B. Bradley, of the University of California. 


A. CANTONESE 


The curves shown on Chart A represent the tonal figures or pat- 
terns of ten Cantonese words spoken by Mr. Sun Yap Shang, of 
Oakland, a well-known teacher of that dialect. Each word was a 
typical example of one of the ten “tones” of the traditional list, and 
each figure on the chart is designated by both number and name 
assigned to that “tone” by native scholars. Instrumental analysis, 
however, reveals only six distinguishable patterns or species of tonal 
inflection, and on the chart these are marked by Roman numerals. 
The occasional very thin lines represent duplicate records taken for 
control. The six species are :— 

I (Tone 1).—A drop of ever-increasing steepness through more 
than an octave from a level start at high pitch of voice. Long in 
quantity. 

II (Tones 2 and 5).—A straight-away glide from about mid-voice 
pitch, descending gradually through less than an octave. 


ais 
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III (Tones 7 and 8).—A short, steep drop from about mid-voice 
pitch, merging some three tones below into a level run. Long, with 
well-marked short variety. 

IV (Tones 9 and 10).—A level run somewhat above mid-voice 
pitch. Long, with well-marked short variety. (Apparently identical 
with the Siamese Middle Tone.) 

V (Tones 3 and 6).—A preliminary movement of uncertain figure 
at the depressed level of III, ending with a rising vanish. Perhaps 
meant to be the reverse of ITI. 

VI (Tone 4).— An extremely short, high-pitched note, in which 
the vowel tone is abruptly cut off by the closure of a surd stop πο 
exploded. (Identified with the “high abrupt” or “ high explosive ”’ 
of the Siamese.) 

A remarkable feature of the Cantonese scheme is the lack of tonal 
patterns of really distinctive and unmistakable figure. There is, for 
example, no circumflex, no full rising glide to match the falling one, 
no low-pitched level note; but instead of these a huddle of eight 
scarcely distinguishable “ tones ” within the narrow limits of the mid- 
dle register. That under the conditions of actual speech these eight 
should all be accurately maintained by the voice, and recognized by 
the ear, not only seems incredible, but finds no support in the results 
of physical analysis and measurement. When once the true nature 
of the tone-inflection is shown, the eight are reduced to four. It is 
possible, however, that in these cases some distinction not strictly 
tonal, such as vowel-quantity or syllabic closure, has crept in, and 
has led to the setting up of differences which, so far as pitch is con- 
cerned, have no existence. It is possible that even differences of 
meaning, such as exist between homonyms, may have sufficed for 
the establishment of a tonal species. But these questions can be 
followed out only by one who is both a trained phonetician and a 
complete master of the speech. 


B. PEKINGESE 


The speech represented on Chart B is that of Mr. K. S. C. Kiang, 
Assistant in Chinese in the University of California. In plotting its 
curves no attempt has been made, as was done in the other chart, to 
eliminate or generalize the minute inaccuracies or vagaries of execu- 
tion which seem to be present in all vocal utterance. These are here 
all retained as illustrating the superior delicacy of instrumental analy- 
sis as compared with even the trained ear. ΤῸ the ear the serpentine 
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curves of Tone I are absolutely unheard — are blended into a single 
level note ; and the three glides of II, III, and IV give no hint of 
uncertainty in attack or of hesitation in steady movement such as 
appear in the chart. For all ordinary purposes, however, the gen- 
eralized form is, no doubt, preferable as presenting the abiding fea- 
tures of that which in detail is incessant variation and change. 

Tone I is a level note near the upper limit of the speaking voice. 

Tone II is a rising glide ranging through less than an octave, and 
ending at the level of I. 

Tone III is also a rising glide, ending ‘at the level of I; but it is 
of greater compass, and typically is prefaced by a short curve or run 
at the lower level of the voice. 

Tone IV is a descending glide exactly reversing the features of III. 

According to the showing of the chart, there seems to be no such 
constant distinction between II and III as should justify the reten- 
tion of both as valid species. In that case III, being the more fully 
developed form, should naturally be the type, of which II is the 
variety, distinguished perhaps by quantity or by consonant closure or 
by both. But this also can be determined only by expert investiga 
tion in the field of the dialect. 


4. The Nature of International Influence in Literature, by 
Professor Samuel A. Chambers, formerly of the University 
of California. 


The paper makes a plea for more studies in orientation, in order 
that there may be a proper division in literary study. For example, 
content is of small importance in literature, and yet numberless 
studies have been devoted to this subject. Instance the following : 
Charles Joret: Za Rose dans l’antigquité et au Moyen-Age. Chiapa- 
relli: Za Primavera net Cant det poeti. Sexau: Der Tod im 
deutschen Drama des 17ten und 18ten Jahrhunderts. 


1 When these. studies were already under way, the writer learned from Pro- 
fessor Forke, of the University of California, that an investigation of certain Chi- 
nese “tones” had been recently undertaken and published by a Scandinavian 
scholar whose name he could not recall. In the troublous weeks since then the 
writer has not been able to secure the publication or to get any further informa- 
tion concerning it. Under the circumstances it seemed best to complete what he 
had begun, since results thus independently obtained ought to be of some value, 
if only as affording a basis of comparison and a starting-point for further investi- 
gation. 
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The realism of the last few decades, and the consequent desire to 
do “scientific work”’ in literature accounts for much of this effort. 
The mad rush for new themes, too, doubtless explains the abundance 
of these studies in university dissertations. These monographs suc- 
ceed one another without codrdination. Guido Muoni writes, how- 
ever, under a definite theory that “‘certi raggruppamenti della 
produzione litteraria di un eta sotto un determinato numero di temi 
essenzialmente tipici possono riuscir practicamente utili.” 

The notion that literature is source hunting or folk-lore gives rise 
_to another group of studies. Gaston Paris: “ La Littérature Com- 
parée est une science nouvelle, qui touche ἃ la mythologie comparée, 
pour exemple, on peut suivre le méme conte ἃ travers les ages et les 
nations.” ‘The Germans from the time of the Grimm brothers have 
cultivated this field under the theory that there is a stratum of popular 
literature which underlies true literature and influences it, and upon 
this theory libraries of books have been written [cf. Fr. Arnold: Zin- 
Siihrung in die Stoffgeschichte|. This whole movement is inter- 
esting, but the only bond that it has with literary study is the 
doubtful theory named above. 

There is, evidently, need of a clear conception of what is meant 
by literary study and comparative literature. The study of literary 
influence is of real value. The paper discusses the laws of this 
influence under the heads : 

1. The influence of secondary writers; their influence abroad is 
often out of proportion to their real value. 

2. The imitation of foreign authors is not always aesthetic; social 
or sentimental reasons may influence the choice. 

3. A literary value changes significance in crossing the frontier. 
Ibsen is a case in point, as is also the préciewx movement. 

These are partial statements of the following general law: A foreign 
people does not take over an author or a work entire, but only that 
part which corresponds to its own nature, only that part which it can 
assimilate. The paper then discusses the obstacles to international 
interrelation and the necessity of taking them into account in any 
study of literary influence. 


5. George Ticknor: a Pioneer in the Study of Italian, by 
Mr. Emilio Goggio, of the University of California. 


George Ticknor is generally known in America and elsewhere as a 
prominent Spanish scholar, and little attention, if any, is ever given 
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to the important fact that he was also the first great teacher of Dante 
in America, the first to give Italian a proportionate share of attention 
in the scheme of collegiate education, the first of an eminent group 
of men, such as Longfellow, Lowell, and Norton, who, connected as 
they were with the greatest American institution of learning, did 
more than any other scholars have ever done for the diffusion of 
Italian literature in this country. 

From early youth George Ticknor felt a strong interest in Italian, 
which continued uninterruptedly to the end of his life. Indeed, like 
German and French, Italian appealed to him at first more than 
Spanish, and he devoted himself to it with much greater earnestness 
and seriousness of purpose and with an enthusiasm that never 
cooled. He read the works of all the best living authors, and was 
familiar with the great Italian writers of all ages; he relished the 
_ plays of Goldoni, because “ they are so perfectly true to Venetian 
life and manners,” and was so fond of Tasso that, while in Florence, 
he was especially induced to pay a visit to Gaetano Capponi by the 
fine collection of books he had: relating to that poet. Of Petrarch 
he read the Azme and all the minor works, and made a deep study 
of the life and character of the distinguished poet. He was a great 
admirer of Dante, and during his professorship at Harvard (1819- 
1835), he lectured three times a week on the life, times, and works 
of the master poet, with a special exposition of the whole /nferno 
to graduates and such of the senior and junior classes as entered 
their names with him. In 1833, George Ticknor made a thorough 
study of the Divina Commedia, devoting to it twelve and fourteen 
hours a day with uninterrupted and profound pleasure. He even 
began to write a commentary on it, probably with the intention of 
editing a critical edition of the Divine Poem, which, however, was 
never published. Count Circourt, a famous Dantist, said of him on 
one occasion: “ Few persons in the world are so intimately ac- 
quainted with the old bard, and nowhere perhaps such a combination 
of profound learning, acute criticism, and serene elevation of mind 
can be found as in this highly gifted and excellent man.” 

During his frequent visits to Italy, Ticknor carefully explored 
every nook and corner of that historic country ; he examined its 
rare and precious works of art, and met and conversed with its most 
illustrious sons, Pellico, Manzoni, Niccolini, Rosini, Cesare Balbo, 
Count Confalonieri, Cavour, and a host of others. Wherever he 
went he was cordially received in the literary circles of polished and 
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cultivated men and women, and was admitted into their intimate 
friendship. 

Interested as he was in the field of Italian literature, he ardently 
wished that others also might drink at the same fountain of useful 
knowledge, and therefore, in 1856, while on a journey through 
Europe as envoy extraordinary for the purchase of books for the 
Boston Public Library, from Rome alone he sent as many as seven 
hundred and eighty-nine volumes, chiefly Italian. 

Taking all things into consideration, George Ticknor was certainly 
a great pioneer in the study of Italian in America. In an age when 
Italian was scarcely known, he made himself familiar with the most 
enlightened minds of Italy and interpreted the works of its foremost 
poets ; above all, by making the many Italian masterpieces accessi- 
ble to his own countrymen, he revealed to them a new world of 
letters whence they might draw food for thought and inspiration. 


6. Notes on the Divina Commedia, by Professor Oliver M. 
Johnston, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


Ἰ; Ο potenza di Dio, guanéo se’ vera! 
Ché cotai colpi per vendetta croscia. 
(Jnf. XXIV, 119-120.) 


The objection to the reading guanzo se’ vera lies in the fact that it 
involves a change from the second person in se’ to the third person 
in croscia. The variant guando ὁ severa is therefore to be preferred, 
as both verbs would then be in the same person. It will be observed 
that we have in the two lines quoted above a mere reflection on the 
part of the poet and not a real address. 


2. Lunga la barba e οἱ pel bianco mista 
Portava, a suoi capegli simigliante, 
De’ quai cadeva al petto doppia lista. 
(Purg. 1, 34-36.) 


The purpose of this note is to try to show that m/s/a in the phrase 
at pel bianco mista was suggested to Dante by a similar use of mes/ez 
in Old French phrases like the following :— 


Et il voit un pelerin grant 
Ki estoit de chaines melles. 
(Chev. as. U, esp. 3576.) 


l | Association. of the Pacific Coast’ 


Et s’estoit de chienes meslez. 
( Chev. de la Charrette, 1639.) 


4. The meaning of commedia in the title of the poem. 


7. On Some Desperate Passages in Lucretius, by Professor 
W. A. Merrill, of the University of California. 


The following emendations, are proposed: 1, 84, rumpere et in 
summa pietatem evertere suesse ; ΠΙ, 58, eliciuntur et eripitur per- 
sona homini re ; Iv, 544, et reboat raucum retrocita barbara bombum 
et validi cycni cantu oris ex Heliconis; 1, 962, aequo animo age 
nunc annis concede necessest ; Iv, 1026, poti saepe lacum. 


The paper will be published in full in University of Calt- 
fornia Publications, Classical Philology, πὶ. 


8. The Use of Anaphora in the Amplification of a General 
Truth: Illustrated Chiefly from Silver Latin, by Dr. Walter 
H. Palmer, of the University of California. 


The thesis which this paper seeks to maintain is that the amplifica- 
tion of a general truth forms one of the principal purposes for which 
anaphora is used, although it is recognized that this is an important, 
yet by no means the exclusive, type of the figure. The bare utter- 
ance of such a truth stated in general terms is felt by the speaker to 
be insufficient to properly impress the thought upon his listeners. An 
analysis of this general thought is therefore made, and to call atten- 
tion to each of these phrases individually, the same introductory word 
is employed in each case. Through such an amplification marked by 
anaphora, the general truth becomes clearer and more apparent to 
the listener. Cf. Sen. Dia/. vi, 20, 2, where the repeated Aaec intro- 
duces numerous specific clauses in amplification of the general thought 
mors optimum inventum naturae est. But as the underlying purpose 
of the amplification is to hold the attention of the listener on a cer- 
tain thought for some length of time, it may not only take the form 
of an analysis into a number of partitive representations of this general 
thought, as is normally the case, but again it may consist of a number 
of practically synonymous expressions, which reiterate the general 
thought by stating it in several different ways. 

Anaphora admits of being employed in wide variety, although still 
occurring in the amplification of some underlying general truth. For 
convenience the cases may be classified as follows : — 
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I. The general truth is definitely expressed. 
A. It precedes the analysis. .8. It follows the analysis. 
II. The general truth is only implied. 
A. The implication precedes the analysis. 4. The im- 
plication follows the analysis. 
ΠΙ. The general truth is unexpressed. 


The current explanations of anaphora as imparting “ emphasis,” 
“ eine Steigerung des Ethos,” etc., are in a way true, but the present 
writer has endeavored to penetrate more deeply and to analyze the 
means by which the figure imparts such emphasis or whatever one 
pleases to call it. The article also presents a criticism of Ludwig 
Otto’s theory (De anaphora, Marburg, tg07) that “ Anaphorae sum- 
mum est munus ut particularum gratiam scriptori faciat,” which seems 
an entirely inadequate explanation of the figure. 


The paper as read represents a reworking of a portion of 
a doctor’s dissertation (Yale University, 1914), and the whole 
work is in process of private publication by the author. 


9. The Romanticism of Giuseppe Giacosa, by Professor 
Stanley A. Smith, of Leland Stanford Jr. University. 


The paper illustrated the author’s romanticism by concrete exam- 
ples drawn from two of his early and typically romantic plays. The 
attempt was then made to classify his romanticism. “While it includes 
many of the typical romantic exaggerations, it was shown to be almost 
entirely without the morbidness which characterizes so much romantic 
literature. 
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Accent, as revealing nationality or the 
provincial: xvii; tone-accent, in Chi- 
nese: xliv ff, 
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in: 129 ff. 
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Euripides: 5; Persae, 815: xviii. 
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Agglutination theory: 67 f., 72 f. 
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Amplificatio: 206. 

Anaphora, in amplifying a general 
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Antithesis: 190. 

Aphrodite: 6 ff., 56, 59 ff. 

ἀποστροφή: 188. 
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rhetorical precepts: ib. passim. 

Artemis: 6 ff. 

Association: 69 ff., 75. 
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231 ff.; reorganized by Trajan: 242 f. 

Augustus, at Capri: 209 ff. 

αὔξησις : v. Amplificatio. 

Bacon, Roger, his vision of the study 
of Greek: xxiii; his Greek gram- 
mar: ib. 

bastlica: 35 ff. 

Bat, the strix as a: 409 ff. 

βέλτιστε, as address to judge: 170. 

Boar, wild: 57 ff. 

Brevity, in a speech: 167 f. 

Caesar, Julius, year of his birth: 17 ff.; 
exemption from /ex annalis: 26 ff.; 
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Cantonese: v. Chinese. 

Capri, and Augustus: 29 ff. 

Children, in appeals to sympathy of 
court: 200 ff., 225. 

Chinese, tone-accent in, xliv ff. 

Cicero, Letters, praenomen, nomen, cog- 
nomen in: xxxiii. 

cimolia: 52. 

Clearness, in a speech: 165 f. 
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Credibility, in narrative of a speech: 168. 
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Dilemma: 185, 222 ff., 229. 
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mediate period: 133 ff.; empire: 
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Ellipsis, of negative in z#f-clause: 109. 

Empedocles, psychology of: xvi. 

Endings, personal, not synthetic: 67. 
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Enthymeme: 
212 £,.223 3. 

ἐπιδιώρθωσις : 198. 
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Ethical proofs: 146 ff., 170, 172, 179, 
185, 193, 203, 206 f., 210 ff., 228. 
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Euripides, criticism of: 5 ff.; Aippoly- 
tus: ib. 

Eutropius, on Caesar’s age: 18. 

Examples, in a speech: 216 ff. 

Exordium: v. Proem. 

Expositio: 209. 

faillir, ‘just miss’: xxxv f. 

Feeling, appeal to: 176 ff., 186 ff., 225. 

Figures, rhetorical, in Puttenham 
(1589): 111 ff. 

Foreigners, betrayed by accent: xvii. 

Forgery, of Titus (?): 43 ff. 
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Genera causarum: 181. 

Giacosa, Giuseppe, romanticism of: li. 
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Glosses, on the strix: 40 ff. 

God, idea of, and the thank-offering: 
79 ff. 

Gratitude: v. Thank-offering. 

Greek, study of, Roger Baconand: xxiii. 
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sin of: 10 ff. 

hoc age, two meanings of: 38 f. 
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xxvii ἢ, 
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cism of: 91 ff.; ib., 108 ff.; attempts 
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Humanism, Euripides and: 5 ff., 14 ff. 
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etc: 231 ff.; do. tabulated by re- 
gions and provinces: 245 ff.; -EIS in 
acc. plur., 3d decl., in: 132 ff.; dedi- 
cants of the sacred (city) inscrr.: 
xxi f, 

Insinuatio: 197. 

International influence, in literature: 
xlvi f. 

Iranian, Middle, representation of I. E. 
mand γ΄ in: xxviii f. 

Isidore, and the strix: 49 ff. 

Israel: v. Nomadic survivals. 

Italian, study of (America): xlvii ff. 

Jordanes, literary technique in: xxvi f. 

Lares compitales: 231, 236 f.; Augus- 
tales: ib., 244. 

Leges annales: 23 ff. 

Lexicography, Pali: xxii. 

Literature, international influence in: 
xlvi f. 
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Logical proofs: 146, 148 ff., 193, 201 f., 
206, 211. 

Lucretius, emended: 1]. 

Magistri Augustales: 235 ff., 245 ff. 


| manquer : xxxv f, 


Matthew, v, 23, Gothic version, re- 
emendation of: xviii ff. 

Maxims, in a speech: 159 f., 162 f., 
ΤῊ f.; 213,210 f., 222. 

Menander, Quintilian’s judgment of: 
141 ff.; anonymous Greek critic of: 
143f.; Apitrepontes, arbitration scene, 
rhetorical studies in: 141 ff.; pre- 
liminaries of arbitration: 156 ff.; 
speech of Davus: 157 ff.; of Syris- 
cus: 196 ff. 

Mercurialis: 237 f., 245 ff. 

‘miss,’ French phrases meaning ‘just 
miss’: xxxiv ff. 

Monacone = Apragopolis 
32 ff. 

μυκτηρισμός : 210. 

n, I. E., representation of in Middle 
Iranian: xxviii f. 

Narrative (διήγησις), in a speech: 
153 f., 165 ff., 197 ff. 

Nomadic survivals, in religion of Israel : 
xliii f. 

Nomen, in Cicero’s Letters: xxxiii. 

νυκτικόραξ: 61 f. 

obstipus : meaning of: 40 ff. 

ὀλολυγών: 53 f., 63. 

Oral vs. written style: 151 ἢ 

Oration, divisions of an (Aristotle and 
Quintilian) : 152 ff. 

Owl, the strix not an: 49. 

παιδάριον : 170. 

Pali Lexicography: xxii. 

παραδείγματα: 219. 

Pathetic proofs: v. Ethical; also.178, 
192, 205. 

Pekingese, tone-accents in: xlv f. 

penser, ‘just miss’: xxxv f. 

περίφρασις, rhetorical: 221. 

Peroratio: v. Epilogue. 

Philoxenus, glosses: 51, 55 f. 

Phonetics, and word division: 69. 

πίστις : 154. 

Praenomen in Cicero’s Letters: xxxiii. 

Probatio:- 153:1.,.170 tt 

Proem, Proemium: 157 ff., 196 ff., 
201 ff., 217; maxims in: 162 f. 


(Suet.) : 
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πρόληψις, Occupatio: 209. 

Propositio: 153 f., 179 ff., 205 ff., 228. 

πρόθεσις : 153 f., 179. 

Psychology, Empedocles: xvi; of the 
sentence in a single word: 70 ff. 

Puttenham, Arte of English Poeste, 
Greek rhetorical terminology in: 
111 ff.; his uid book: 112 ff.; sources 
of same: 115 ff.; errors in: 118 ff.; 
definition of terms: 120 ff.; efforts 
to give English equivalents: 127 f. 

Quintilian, judgment of Menander: 
141 ff., 230; divisions of a speech: 
153 f.; rhetorical precepts: 141 ff. 
passim; as source for Puttenham: 
116 ff. 

γ, I. E., representation of in Middle 
Iranian: xxviii f. 

Racine, Phédre, and Euripides: 6, 8. 

Realism, petty detail: 174 ff., 188 f. 

Refutatio: 153 f. 

regia, possible meanings of in Suet.: 
35 ff.; in theatre: 36 ff. 

Religion, of Israel, nomadic survivals in: 
xliii f.; Greek, thank-offerings, and 
their influence: 77 ff.; Roman, dedi- 
cants of sacred inscriptions: xxi f.; 
. Augustales, etc.: 231 ff. 

Repetition, and emphasis: 173, 226 f. 

Rhetoric, Greek, in Menander’s Zf7- 
trepontes: 141 ff.; terminology, in 
Puttenham: 111 ff. 

Romantic, the, in Aeschylus: xliii; in 
Giacosa: li. 

Sacrifice, motive of: 77 f., 80 f. 

Satire, Horace’s method in: οἱ ff. 

Seneca, Phaedra, and Euripides: 6, 8. 

Sentence, and word: 65 ff.; as the 
original datum of language: 65; defi- 
nition of: 68 f.; subject and predi- 
cate: 73; length of, Greek and 
Latin: 108. 

Seviri, chronological study of: 231 ff. 

Seviri Augustales: ib. 

Sex, Greek feeling on: 10 ff. 

Silver Latin, anaphora in: 1 ἢ, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides: 5. 

Sparrow, sacred to Aphrodite: 56. 
Speech, as betraying the foreigner or 
provincial: xvii. 

στάσις, Status causae: 181. 

striga: 49 f. 

Strix, story of the, in Isidore and 
glosses: 49 ff. 

Suetonius, and the age of Julius Caesar: 
17 f.; Jud. 55, interpr. of: 46 f.; ib., 
S.’s treatment of Cic. Brut. 261: ib.; 
Aug. 31 and 76: 35 ff.; ib.98: 29 ff.; 
Tid, 68: 40 ff.; Cal. 58, Galb, 20: 
38 f.; Zz. 10, interpr. of: 42 ff. . 

συναθροισμός : 221. 

Swift, Gulliver's Travels, voyage Ill: 
χχχῖν. 

Swine, and Aphrodite: 59 ff. 

Syntax, notes in: xxiii ff, 

Technique, literary, in Jordanes: xxvi f. 

Tetrapody, word-foot: xvi f. 

Thank-offering, and Greek> religious 
thought: 77 ff. 

Thucydides, 111, 13, 1, an editorial ques- 
tion: xxv f, 

tibr, Gothic: xviii ff. 

Ticknor, George: xlvii ff. 

Titus, as a forger (?), 43 ff.; succeeded 
Vespasian by will of latter: 44 f. 

Tone-accents, Chinese: xliv ff. 

Tradition, as related to the Odyssey: 
xxvii f. 

Tragic tone, in a speech: 220 f. 

ulula: 53 f. 

Velleius, on Caesar’s age: 18 f. 

Verb function: xxiii ff. 

Verb phrases meaning 
French: xxxiv ff. 

Verse, origin of: xvi f. 

Vespasian, names Titus successor in his 
will: 44. 

veteratorius, obsolete, temp. Suet.: 47. 

Vicorum magistri: 236 f. 

Word, and sentence: 65 ff.; division 
of words: 66, 69. 

Word-foot tetrapody: xvi f. 
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103. 
Friedrich Leo; CW, vill, 40. 


THomas FirzHucu. 
A plea for Greek in the American 
high school; Va. Journ. of Educ 
206-208. 


lvili Amerian Philological Association 


The standard high school Latin 
course; Alumni Bull. 352-357. | 
Aristotle’s theory of rhythm; PAPA, 


XLIV, Xxili—xxvi. 


Roy C. FLICKINGER. 
The influence of festival arrange- 
ments upon the drama of the 
Greeks; C/, X, 115-125. 


B. O. Foster. 
The duration of the Trojan War; 
A/P, XXXV, 294-308. 


Haroitp NortH FOWLER. 
Plato, vol. 1: Euthyphro, Apology, 
Crito, Phaedo, Phaedrus; LCL. 
The present and future of classical 
studies in the United States; 
PAPA, XLIV, xxvii. 
Editor-in-chief: A/A. 


WILLIAM SHERWOOD Fox. 

Mummy-labels in the Royal Ontario 
Museum; 477}, xxxv, 463-466. 

Note on Juvenal, x, 188-189; CP, 
ΙΧ, 193-195. 

Old Testament parallels to ‘adellae 
defixionum ; AJSL, XXX, 111-124. 

What the ancient school-boy wrote 
on; Westminster (Toronto), April. 


Joun 8. GALBRAITH. 

A selection of Latin verse; pp. 134; 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. (Joint editor. ) 

Notes to same: do. 


Henry 5. GEHMAN. 

The interpreters of foreign lan- 
guages among the ancients; Univ. 
of Penn. dissertation; Lancaster, 
Pa. 

The use of interpreters by the ten 
thousand and by Alexander; CW, 
VIII, 9-14. 


JOHN LAWRENCE GERIG. 
Modern philology; M/YBA (1913), 


544-548. 

Hospitality (Celtic); Hastings’s Z- 
cycl. of Religion and Ethics, Vi, 
799-803. 


Various articles in Oriental literature, 
modern philology, and Celtic lit- 
erature; ew Internat. Encycl.?, 
I-VIII. 

Associate editor: Rom. R. 


Basi, L. GILDERSLEEVE. 


Editorial and other contributions to 
AJP. 


Tuomas D. GoopeELL. 
Χρή and δεῖ; CQ, VIII, 91-102, 


Joun E. GRANRUD. 


Roman national characteristics; 
Education, XXXIV, 241-253. 

A preliminary list of Cicero’s ora- 
tions; PAPA, XLIV, xxvii—xxx. 


ALFRED GUDEMAN. 

Tacitus’ Dialogus de oratoribus, mit 
Prolegomena, Text und Adnotatio 
critica, exegetischem u. kritischem 
Kommentar, Bibliographie und 
Index nominum et rerum, 2. vollig 
neubearbeitete Aufl.; pp. 528; 
Leipzig: Teubner. 

Articles in Thesaurus Linguae Lati- 
nae, V. 


Roy KENNETH HaAck. 
The law of the hendecasyllable; 
HSCP, XXV, 107-115. 


GEORGE DEPUE HApDzsITs. 
Rev. of Hicks’s Stoic and Epicu- 
rean; CW, vil, 157 f. 
DANIEL DicKEy Hains. 


The presentation of classical plays; 
C/, 1X, 189-198, 251-260, 344-353. 


FREDERIC A. HALL. 


A comparison of the Iphigenias of 
Euripides, Goethe, and Racine; 


C/, 1X, 371-384. 
A. M. HARMON. 
. Faba mimus; Bf W, xxxIv, 702. 


KarRL POMEROY HARRINGTON. 


The Roman elegiac poets; pp. 444; 
New York: American Book Co. 


, 


Proceedings for 1914 lix 


J. E. Harry. 


The Greek tragic poets; pp. 254; 
University of Cincinnati Press, 

Several articles in WAP, BAW, CR, 
47, etc. 


Joun H. HeEwirt. 

᾿ Williams College and foreign mis- 
sions; pp. x + 641; Boston: Pil- 
grim Press Co. 


GERTRUDE M. Hirst. © 
Note on Statius, S7/vae, 1, 6, 75-80; 
CR, Xxvil, 158 f. 


ARTHUR WINFRED’ HODGMAN. 

Rey. of Marouzeau’s La phrase a 
verbe “étre” en latin; ΟΡ, Ix, 
221 f. 


E. WaSHBURN HOPKINS. 
Gleanings from the Harivansa; in 
Windisch Festschrift, 68-77. | 
Reviews in H7'R and Nat. 
Articles in Hastings’s Eucycl. of 
Ethics. 


GEORGE Howe. 


Note on Phormio,; Stud. in Philol., 
Univ. of N.C., ΧΙ, 61. 


GrorGcE E. Howes. 

_ Aselection of Latin verse; pp. 134; 
New Haven: Yale University 
Press. (Joint editor.) 

Rev. of Smith’s Thucydides, v1; C/, 
IX, 314 f. 


Harry M. ἨῦΒΒΕΙ,. 
The influence of Isocrates on Cicero, 
Dionysius and Aristides; pp. xii 
+72; New Haven: Yale Uni- 
versity Press. 


RICHARD WELLINGTON HUSBAND. 
The prosecution of Archias; C/, Ix, 
165-171. 
The old and the new in metrics; ib. 
212-221. 
Rev. of Norton’s The story of Cali- 
fornia; Dartmouth Alumni Mag. 
VI, 144. 


Discipline in the freshman class; ib. 
177 f. 


Maurice ΗΤΤΟΝ. 

Tacitus, Dialogus, Agricola, Ger- 
mania; pp. 149-371; LCL (with 
Principal Peterson [Dza/.]). 

In the house of one Simon a tanner; 
Univ. Mag., Montreal, ΧΠῚ, 230- 
249. 


WALTER WoopBuRN HYDE. 
The monasteries of Meteora (illust.) ; 
Old Penn, X11, 1125-1132. 
The oldest dated victor statue 
(illust.); A/A, XVIII, 156-164. 
The evidence for the dating of statua- 
ries of Olympic victors; PAPA, 
SLiv, xxx ἢ 
The head of a youthful Heracles 
from Sparta (illust.); 4/A, xvill, 
462-478. | 
J. W. D. INGERSOLL. 
Rev. of Leo’s Geschichte der ré- 
mischen Literatur, 1; CW, vil, 
188-190. 


CarL NEWELL JACKSON. 


Molle atque facetum.: Horace, Sat. 
τ τὸ, 4452 ASCP, AX, 117-13 7- 


ALLAN CHESTER JOHNSON. 


The creation of the tribe Ptolemais 
at Athens; 47, XXXIV, 381-417. 
Additional notes; ib. xxxv, 79 f. 
A new inscription from the Acropolis 
at Athens; 4/4, XVII, 506-519. 
An Athenian treasure list; ib. XVIII, 
I-17. 

A decree in honor of Artemidoros; 
ib. 165-184. 

Notes on Attic inscriptions; CP, Ix, 
417-441. 

Attic archons from 294 to 262 B.C.; 
ib. 248-278. 

The date of Menander’s Andria ; 
AJP, XXXV, 326-329. 

Rev. of Ferguson’s Greek imperial- 
ism; CW, vill, 102 f. 

Rev. of Kirchner’s Inscriptiones 
Graecae, ed. min. 11 and III, 1» 
fasc. 1; CP, IX, 455-457. 


Ix American Philological Assoctation 


Horace LEONARD JONES. 


The geography of Strabo, vol. 1; pp. 
xlv + 452; LCL (with J. R. S. 
Sterrettt). 


GEORGE DwIGHT KELLOGG. 


The Greek motives of the first scene 
of Plautus’ A/enaechmi,; PAPA, 
XLIV, Xxxli—xxxv. 

Horace’s most ancient mariner; ab- 
stract in 1x# Ann. Bull. Class. 
Ass'n. of N.E. 11 f. 

Report of Phzlologus, LXX1; 
XXXV, 214-220. 

Rev. of H. Usener’s Kleine Schriften, 
τ: (OP, 1% 335%: 

Latin reading and the life of to-day; 
Proc. Ass'n. Coll. & Prep. Schools 
of Middle States, XXvil, 106 f. and 
CW, vil, 204 f. 

America, a Latin version; CW, 
vill, 7; Union Alumni Mo. τν, 6. 

Places in the sun; ΔΚ, Lvening 
Post, Nov. 23. 


AJP, 


ROLAND G. KENT. 


A correction (to Tense-sequences in 
Caesar, CW, vu, 77 f.); ib. 88. 
Indo-European philology; AYA 

(1913), 805-807. 

Lateinisches POVERO‘ puero’; 72, 
XXXIII, 169-171. 

E/-readings in the Mss, of Plautus 
v. mathematics; CP, 1x, 199 f. 
Rev. of J. Marouzeau’s Notes sur la 
fixation du latin classique; ib. 

224. 

Rev. of M. A. Stewart’s Study in 
Latin abstract substantives; CW, 
VII, 206-208. 

Rev. of J. C. Rolfe’s Suetonius 
(LCL); Old Penn, XU, 35; XIII, 
19. 

The etymological meaning of pome- 
rium, TAPA, XIV, 19-24. 

Rev. of Ὁ. Juret’s Dominance et ré- 
sistance dans la phonétique latine; 
CW, vill, 22 f. 

The military tactics of Caesar and 
of to-day; ib. 69 f. 


Joun C. KIRTLAND. 
An introduction to Latin; pp. xvi + 
261; New York: Macmillan Co. 
(With George B. Rogers.) | 


CHARLES ΚΝΑΡΡ. 

Literature, Latin; AYVB (1913), 
804 f. 

Philology, classical; MZYB (1913), 
541-544; and reviser of all mat- 
ters relating to classical philology, 
in 2d ed. of same, I-VIII. 

Notes on Plautus and Terence; 4/P, 
XXXV, I2-3I. 

Studies in the syntax of early Latin; 
ib. 268-293. 

Managing editor: CW, ed. and 
other contributions, esp. Vil, 97 f., 
113 f., 121, 137 f., 168, 169 f., 177- 
179, 185 f.,193; VIII, 17 f., 33, 49 f. 


CHARLES R. LANMAN. 


Harvard Oriental Series, edited with 
the codperation of various schol- 
ars by C. R. L.: Vol. xvi, The 
Yoga-system of Patafijali; or, the 
ancient Hindu doctrine of con- 
centration of mind; embracing 
the mnemonic’ Rules, called 
Yoga-siitras, of Patafijali; and the 
Comment, called Yoga-bhashya, 
attributed to Veda-vyasa; and the 
Explanation, called Tattva-vaicga- 
radi, of Vachaspati-migra; trans- 
lated from the original Sanskrit 
by James Haughton Woods; pp. 
422; Cambridge: Harvard Uni- 
versity Press. , 


Emory B. LEAsE. 

Livy, 1, XXI, XXII, with brief intro- 
duction and commentary; pp. 
xxxvlii + 352; illustr.; Boston, 
etc.: D. C. Heath & Co. 


Davip RussELL LEE. 


Some relations of the liberal arts to 
the modern industrial movement; 
address; Pub. Tenn. Philol. Assn. 


Henry W. LITCHFIELD. 


National exempla virtutis in Roman 
literature; ASCP, xxv, I-71. 
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Dean P. Lockwoop. 
The plot of the Querolus and the 
folk-tales of disguised treasure; 
TAPA, XLIV, 215-232. 


L. E. Lorn. 


Rev. of Adlington’s The Golden 
Asse of Apuleius; C/, Ix, 231. 

Rev. of Buckland’s Elementary 
principles of Roman private law; 
ib. 361. 

Rev. of Landgraf’s Kommentar zu 
Ciceros Rede pro Sex. Roscio 
Amerino; ib. 407. 

Rev. of Manatt’s Aegean days; ib. 
X, OI. 


Watton Brooxs McDANnIeL. 

Rev. of Lieben, Zur Biographie Mar- 
tial’s; CP, ΙΧ, 208~2I10. 

The abuse of fire; CW, vil, 121-125, 
129-132. 

Some Greek, Roman, and English 
Tityretus; 47}, xxxv, 52-66. 

Pliny’s villa “Comedy”; 4A, 1, 
II 1-120. 
Rev. of Rolfe’s Suetonius; Alumni 
Reg., Univ. of Pa., XVI, 113-115. 
Rev. of Mustard’s The Piscatory Ec- 
logues of Jacopo Sannazaro; CW, 
VIu, 71 f. 

Editorial and other communications 
to CW, 


A. S. MACKENZIE. 
History of English literature; pp. 
xxi + 477; New York: Macmil- 
lan Co. 


GRACE Harriet Macurpy. 
Rainbow, sky, and stars in the //iad 
and the Odyssey, a chorizontic ar- 

gument; CQ, VIII, 212-215. 


ASHTON WauGH McCWHORTER. 


Rev. of Cotterill’s Ancient Greece; 
Sewanee Rev. ΧΧΊΙ, 506 f. 


Davip ΜΑΟΙΕ, Jr. 

Publications of the Princeton Univ. 
Arch, Expeditions to Syria, 111, A, 
pt. 4: Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions from Bosra; Leyden: Brill 


(with Enno Littmann and D. R. 
Stuart). 


RatpH VAN DEMAN MAGOFFIN. 
The teaching of Roman history, 1; 
Hist. Teach. Mag. Vil, 209-218. 
The modern making of ancient his- 

tory; ὦ xX, 63-71. 

Latin inscriptions at the Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. vit; A/P, xxxv, 421- 
434 (with H. L. Wilsont). 

Rev. of Ferguson’s Greek imperial- 
ism; Am. Pol. Sct. Rev. Vi, 112 f. 

Rev. of Frank’s Roman imperialism; 
ib. 691-694; and 4/P, xxxv, soof. 


HERBERT W. MAcoun. 
The anomalies of the Greek tetra- 
chord; PAPA, XLiv, xxxviii f. 
The virgin birth and the divinity of 
Jesus; Διό. Champ. XVII, 104- 
107, 147-150, 206-209. 


ALLAN MARQUAND. 

Luca della Robbia; pp. xl + 286, 
figs. 186; Princeton: Univ. Press; 
and Oxford: Univ. Press. 

Luca della Robbia; Art and Prog- 
ress, V, 79-85. 

The papal tiara and a relief in the 
Princeton Art Museum; Avi in 
America, Ul, 153-158. 

Coat of arms of the Ginori family; 
ib, 242-246. 

The visitation at Pistoia by Luca 
della Robbia; AA, I, 21-26. 

Note sul sacrificio d’ Isacco di Brun- 

-nelleschi; Z’ Arte, XvIil, 385 f. 


ERNEST WHITNEY ΜΑΕΤΙΝ. 
The birds of the Latin poets; pp. 
260; Stanford University, Calif. : 

published by the University. 


TRUMAN MICHELSON. 

Notes on the social organization of 
the Fox Indians; Am. Anthrop. 
(N.S.) xv, 691-693. 

Notes on Algonquian grammar; ib. 
693-695. 

Notes on the folk-lore and mythology 
of the Fox Indians; ib. 699 f. 


Ixii 


Contributions to Algonquian gram- 
mar; ib. 470-476. 

Two alleged Algonquian languages 
of California; ib. XvI, 361-367. 
Algonquian linguistic miscellany; 
Journ. Wash. Acad. of Sci. iv, 

402-409. 


CHARLES CHRISTOPHER MIEROW. 


Some noticeable characteristics ‘of 
the style of Eugippius; PAPA, 
XLIV, xl—xliii. 


C. W. E. MILLER. 


Ne extra oleas; AJP, XXXV, 456-462. 
Report of Revue de Philologie; ib. 


346-354. 


WALTER MILLER. 


Cicero, de Offictis, with an English 

. translation; pp. xvi + 424; ZCZ. 

Xenophon, Cyropaedia, with an Eng- 
lish translation; vol. 1, pp. xvi + 
399; vol. 11, pp. vi -+ 478; ib. 


FRANK GARDNER MOORE. 


Note on Tacitus, Dialogus, 34; 
PAPA, XLIV, xliii-xlv. 

Summaries of archaeological journals 
in AJA. 

Editor: 7APA, PAPA. 


S. GRISWOLD MoRrRLEY. 


ΕἸ uso de las combinaciones métricas 
en las comedias de Tirso de Mo- 
lina; Bull. hispanigque, XVI, 177- 
208. 


WILFRED P. MUSTARD. 


Report of Rhetnisches Museum fir 
Philologie, ULXVIN-LxIx; A/P, 
XXXV, 93-98, 482-484. 

Lodowick Brysket and Bernardo 
Tasso; ib. 192-199. 

Notice of A. Benedetti, L’ Orlando 
Furioso nella vita intellettuale del 
popolo inglese; ib. 500. 


Rev. of M. Glass, The fusion of © 


stylistic elements in Vergil’s Geor- 
gics; CW, vu, 104. 


American Philological Association 


Note on Sannazaro’s interpretation 
of Vergil’s δίῃ Aclogue; 10. 111. 

Rev. of F. Plessis, Les Bucoliques de 
Virgile; ib. 151. 

Notice of R. Schevill, Ovid and the 
renascence in Spain; A/ZA, xxrx, 
64. ; 

Rev. of A. Taccone, Gli Idilli di 
-Teocrito tradotti in versi italiani; 
CF, 1%, 437 5. 

Two notes on Burton’s Anatomy of 
Melancholy ; Notes & Queries, 1X 
(11), 186. 

Burton’s quotations 
chaeus’; ib. 287, 

The Piscatory Eclogues of Jacopo 
Sannazaro, edited with introduc- 
tion and notes; pp. 94; Balti- 
more: Johns Hopkins Press. 


from ‘ Loe- 


GEORGE RAPALL NOYES. 


Decadence in Russian literature; 
Nat. XCix, 15 f. 

Rey. of Alexinsky’s Modern Russia, 
H. W. Williams’s Russia of the 
Russians, Count Paul Vassili’s Be- 
hind the veil at the Russian court; 
ib. 44 f. 

Rev. of Count Ilya Tolstoy’s Remi- 
niscences of Tolstoy; ib. 608. 

Note on Kluchevsky’s History of 
Russia, III, translated by Ὁ. J. Ho- 
garth; ib. 528. 

Rev. of Cramb’s Germany and Eng. 
land; Calif. Outlook, xvi, 15. 


H. C. NutTtTInc. 


Reflections of a non-combatant; C/, 
IX, 222-225. 
Latin in the seventh and eighth 
grades in California; CW, vu, 
154-57. 
Immigration from the Orient; Vaz. 
XCVIII, 724 f. 
The Japanese in California; Spring- 
fietd (Mass.) Republican, Dec. 24, 
Ρ. 4. 


IRENE NYE. 


Humor. repeats itself; C/, 1x, 154- 
164. 


Proceedings for 1914 


W. A. OLDFATHER. 

Roman comedy; CW, vil, 217-222. 

Rev. of Ὁ. Rossbach, Castrogio- 
vanni, das alte Henna in Sizilien; 
CP, 1X, 340-342. 

The war as I saw it; ///inois Mag. 
50-52, 83, 85, 101-103. 

Note on Calhoun, Athenian clubs in 
politics and litigation; Am. Pol. 
Sci. Rev. vill, 671 f. 

The fine arts and the classics; CW, 
Vill, 65-67. 


SAMUEL GRANT OLIPHANT. 


The story of the strix: ancient; 
TAPA, XIV, 133-149. 


FREDERICK MorGAN PaDELFORD. 

George Dana Boardman Pepper: a 

biographical sketch; pp. 60; Bos- 
ton: Le Roy Phillips. 

Spenser’s Foure Hymnes; /JEGP, 
XII, 418-434. 

Rey. of F. A. Patterson’s The Mid- 
dle English penitential lyric; ib. 
624 f. 

Spenser and the theology of Calvin; 
MP, xu, 1-18. ; 


Mary BRADFORD PEAKS. 

A Vulgar Latin origin for Spanish 
padres meaning ‘father and 
mother’; ZAPA, xLIv, 77-86 
(with Edith Fahnestock). 


ARTHUR STANLEY PEASE. 


Rev. of Lammert’s De Hieronymo 
Donati discipulo; CP, 1x, 218 f. 
The conclusion of Cicero’s de Natura 
Deorum ; TAPA, χιιν, 25-37. 
Medical allusions in the works of St. 

Jerome; ASCP, xxv, 73-86. 
Rev. of Cirilli’s Les prétres danseurs 
de Rome; CP, x, 103 f. 


CHARLES W. PEPPLER. 

New Greek literature; So. Adlantic 
Quart, XIII, 134-145. 

Rev. of A. T. Robertson, A grammar 
of the Greek New Testament in 
the light of historical research; 
ib. 399 f. 


lxili 


WALTER PETERSEN. 


The Greek diminutive suffix -ἰσκο- 
τἰσκη-; TCA, XVIII, 139-207. 

Der Ursprung der Exozentrika; 72, 
XXXIV, 254-285. 


SAMUEL BALL PLATNER. 


Auram or Aureum Bucinum; 


BAW, Χχχιν, 382 f. 


Wm. K. PRENTICE. 


Publications of the Princeton Univ. 
Arch, Expeditions to Syria, u1, B, 
pt. 5: Greek and Latin inscrip- 
tions in Syria: the Djebel Hala- 
kah; Leyden: Brill. 

XMTI, A symbol of Christ; CP, 1x, 
410-416. 


E. K. Ranp. 


The School of Classical Studies of 
the American Academy in Rome; 
AA, I, 13-20. 

Reviews in CP, C/, and Nai. 


C. B. RANDOLPH. 


Rev. of Couter’s The /ugurthine 
War of C. Sallustius Crispus; C/. 


IX, 365-367. 


A. T. ROBERTSON. 


Epochs in the life of Paul; popular 
ed.; New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 

A grammar of the Greek New Testa- 
ment in the light of historical 
research; pp. xl + 1360; New 
York: George H. Doran Co. 

Rev. of Abbott’s Fourfold Gospel; 
Rev. and Expositor, 101, 479. 

Rev. of Allen and Grensted’s Intro- 
duction to the books of the N. T.; 
ib. 307. 

Rev. of Charles’s Studies 
Apocalypse; ib. 98. 

Rev. of Moffatt’s New’ translation 
of the N. T.; ib. 308. 

Rev. of Ramsay’s Teaching of Paul 
in terms of the present day; ib. 


217; 


in the 


lxiv 


Davip Moore ROoBInson. 

Greek inscriptions from Sardes, Iv, 
v; 4174, XVI, 35-74, 321-362 
(with W. H. Buckler). 

Discovery of the tomb of Osiris in 
Egypt; AA, I, 85. 

Rev. of Besnier’s Lexique de Géo- 
graphie Ancienne; AAR, ΧΙΧ, 
918 f. ; 

Rev. of Seaton’s Apollonius Rhodius; 
CW, vu, 172 f. 

Rev. of Mooney’s Argonautica of 
Apollonius; ib. 173-176. 

Rev. of Gardner’s Principles of Greek 
art; AA, 1, 88 f. 

Rev. of Smith’s Greek art and na- 
tional life; ib. 89 f. 

Rev. of Waldstein’s Greek sculpture 
and modern art; ib. 135. 

Rev. of Clark, The holy land of 
Asia Minor; ib. 176. © 


Rev. of Powers’ Message of Greek © 


art; ib. 1, 44 f.; CW, vill, 29-32. 


DwiGHt NELSON ROBINSON. 

A study of the social position of the 
devotees of the Oriental cults in 
the western world, based on the 
inscriptions; ZAPA, XLIV, I5I- 
ΤΟΊ. 


ΤΟΗΝ CAREW ROLFE. 

Suetonius, 2 vols.; pp. xxxi + 499; 
vii + 556; LCL. 

Notes on Suetonius; PAPA, XLIv, 
xlvii-l. 

Rev. of Friedlainder’s Roman life 
and manners (Eng. trans.); CW, 
VU, 47. 


Evan T. SAGE. 
Notes on the history of certain mss. 
of Petronius; PAPA, xLIV, lxvi. 
An additional note on the history of 
certain mss. of Petronius; ib. lii. 
The conservation of natural resources 
in the Roman republic; CW, 
VIII, 58-61. 

Rev. of Egbert’s Livy; ib. 5 f. 

Rev. of Lewis’ Two great republics, 
Rome and the United States; ib. 
15 f. 


American Philologwal Association 


Henry A. SANDERS. 


The New Testament quotation of a 
twice-repeated prophecy; Bidlio- 
theca Sacra, LXX1, 275-282. 

A new collation of ms. 22 of the 
Gospels; 781, XXXII, 91-117. 


CATHARINE SAUNDERS. 
The site of dramatic performances at 
Rome in the times of Plautus and 
Terence; ΖΩ͂Α, XLIVv, 87-97. 


RUDOLPH SCHEVILL. 


Obras completas de Miguel de Cer- 
vantes Saavedra; La Galatea, 2 
vols.; pp. lii + 255, 363; 2 εγεῖζες 
y Sigismunda, 2 vols.; pp. lix + 
355» 330; Madrid: Bernardo Rod- 
riguez (with Adolfo Bonilla). 


Joun Apams Scort. 

Athenian interpolations in Homer, 
pt. π; CP, IX, 395-409. 

Hector as a Theban hero; 47}, 
XXXV, 309-317. 

Pandarus in Homer; ib. 317-325. 

Parting of Hector and Andromache; 
C/, IX, 274-277, 395 f. 

Rev. of Roemer’s Homerische Auf- 
satze; ib. 362. 

Rev. of Ferguson’s Greek imperial- 
ism; ib. 317. 

Rev. of Rothe’s Odyssee als Dich- 
tung; CW, VIII, 62. 

Rev. of Drerup’s Das fiinfte Buch 
der Ilias; CP, 1x, 214. 

Rev. of Dach’s Die λύσις ἐκ τοῦ προσ- 
wou; ib. 329. 

Associate editor: C/. 


J. Henry SENGER. 


A German point of view; Argonaut, 
ἜΧΥν, τιν; 


Epwarp S. SHELDON. 


Why does Chrétien’s Erec treat 
Enide so: harshly? Rom. R. ν, 
115-126. 


GRANT SHOWERMAN. 
Ovid’s Heroides and Amores, intro- 
ductions, text, and translation; 
pp- vil + 524; LCL. 


Proceedings for 1914 


The democrat reflects; 
Rev. 1, 34-46. 

The story of a microbophobiac; ib. 
175-184. 


Unpopular 


The case for pigeon-holes; ib. 343- 


357: 

The republic of Megaphon; ib. 11, 
248-265. 

Sunday in Andalusia; Az. Mon. 
CXIII, 839-844. 

A Spanish novelist; Sewanee Rev. 
XX, 385-404. 


Suggestible diseases; Mat. XCIX, 
712 f. 
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Prof. Caroline R. Fletcher, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Roy Ὁ. Flickinger, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. (1930 Orrington 
Ave.). 1905. 

Miss Helen C. Flint, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1897. 

Dr. Francis H. Fobes, Lexington, Mass. 1908. 

Prof. Charles H. Forbes, Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 1907. 

* Prof. Benjamin O. Foster, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1899. 

Prof. Frank H. Fowler, University of Utah, Salt Lake City, Utah. 1893. 

Prof. Harold N. Fowler, Western Reserve University (College for Women), 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1885. 

Miss Susan Fowler, The Brearley School, New York, N. Y. (60 E. 61st St.). 1904. 
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Prof. William Sherwood Fox, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1911. 

Prof. Tenney Frank, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1906. 

Dr. Susan B. Franklin, Ethical Culture School, 63d St. and Central Park West, 
New York, ΝΟΥ. 1890. 

Prof. Nora Blanding Fraser, Sweet Briar College, Sweet Briar, Va. Ig11. 

Dr. Walter H. Freeman, Trenton High School, Trenton, N. J. (46 Delaware View 


Ave.). 1908. 
* Prof. P. J. Frein, University of ‘Washington, Seattle, Wash. (4317 15th Ave.). 
1900. 


Prof. A. L. Frothingham, Princeton, N.J. 1914. 

* E. V. Gage, 623 Middlefield Rd., Palo Alto, Cal. 1914. 

Prof. Charles Kelsey Gaines, St. Lawrence University, Canton, N. Y. 1890. 

Prof. John 8. Galbraith, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1907. 

Prof. Josiah B. Game, Florida State College for Women, Tallahassee, Fla. 1907. 

Prof. James M. Garnett, 1310 Bolton St., Baltimore, Md. 1873. 

* Prof. Max Garrett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

* Prof. Allison Gaw, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

Dr. Henry S. Gehman, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. John Laurence Gerig, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Principal Seth K. Gifford, Moses Brown School, Providence, R.I. 1891. 

Prof. Basil L. Gildersleeve, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1876. 

Walter H. Gillespie, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1908. 

* William Girard, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1912. 

* Charles B. Gleason, High School, San José, Cal. . 1900. 

Clarence Willard Gleason, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1901. 

Prof. Julius Goebel, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1900, 

* Emilio Goggio, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1912. 

Prof. Thomas D. Goodell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (35 Edgehill Road). — 
1883. 

Prof. Charles J. Goodwin, Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 1891. 

Miss Florence Alden Gragg, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. John E. Granrud, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1913. 

‘Prof. Roscoe Allan Grant, Jamaica High School, Jamaica, L.I., N.Y. 1902. 

* Walter H. Graves, High School, Oakland, Cal. (1428 Seventh Ave.). 1900. 

* Prof. Henry D. Gray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
IQII. 

Dr. William D. Gray, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1907. 

Prof. E. L. Green, University of South Carolina, Columbia, S.C. 1898. 

Prof. Herbert Eveleth Greene, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1890. 

* C. H. Greenleaf, 1437 Le Roy, Berkeley, Cal. 1911. 

Prof. Wilber J. Greer, Mt. Hope College, Holland, Mich. 1892. 

* Prof. James O. Griffin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
(Box 144). 1896. 

Dr. Alfred Gudeman, Franz Josefstrasse 12, Munich, Germany. 1889. 

Dr. Roscoe Guernsey, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Charles Burton Gulick, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Richard Mott Gummere, Haverford College, Haverford, Pa. 1907. 

Roy Kenneth Hack, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1910. 
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Prof. George D. Hadzsits, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1904. 

* Mrs. Geneva Mower Hagan, Mills College, Alameda Co., Cal. 1914. 

* Prof. A. 5. Haggett, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1001. 

Prof. Elizabeth Hazelton Haight, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

Prof. Daniel Dickey Hains, Wabash College, Crawfordsville, Ind. 1913. 

Prof. William Gardner Hale, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

Prof. Frederic A. Hall, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. (5846 Julian Ave.). 
1896. 

Frank T. Hallett, Care R. I. Hospital Trust Co., Providence, R.I. 1902. 

Prof. H. A. Hamilton, Elmira College, Elmira, N.Y. 1895. 

John Calvin Hanna, Department of Public Instruction, Springfield, Ill. 1896. 

Prof. Albert Granger Harkness, Brown University, Providence, R. I. 1896. 

Prof. Austin Morris Harmon, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1907. 

Dr. Gustave Adolphus Harrer, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Karl P. Harrington, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. Clarence O. Harris, Pennsylvania State College, State College, Pa. 1914. 

Miss Mary B. Harris, Lewisburg, Pa. 1902. 

Prof. W. A. Harris, Richmond College, Richmond, Va. 1895. 

Prof. William Fenwick Harris, 8 Mercer Circle, Cambridge, Mass. 1901. 

Pres. Fairfax Harrison, Southern Railway, Washington, D.C. (life member). 1914. 

Prof. Joseph E. Harry, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ὁ. 1896. 

Dr. Carl A. Harstrém, The Harstrém School, Norwalk, Conn. 1900. 

Maynard M. Hart, Wm. McKinley High School, St. Louis, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Samuel Hart, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 1871. 

* Prof. Walter Morris Hart, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2255 Pied- 
mont Ave.). 1903. 

Prof. Harold Ripley Hastings, Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y. 1905. 

Prof. Adeline Belle Hawes, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass. 1902. 

Dr. Edward Southworth Hawes, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. Charles Baker Hedrick, Berkeley Divinity School, Middletown, Conn. 
1913. 

Prof. William A. Heidel, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1900. 

Prof. F. B. R. Hellems, State University of Colorado, Boulder, Colo. 1900. 

Prof. Clarence Nevin Heller, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1913. 

Prof. Otto Heller, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1896. 

Nathan Wilbur Helm, Evanston, Ill. 1900. 

* Prof. George Hempl, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
1895. 

Prof. George L. Hendrickson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1892. 

Prof. John H. Hewitt, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1886. 

Prof. Joseph William Hewitt, Wesleyan University, Middletown, Conn. 1905. 

Edwin H. Higley, Groton School, Groton, Mass. 1899. 

Prof. Henry T. Hildreth, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. 1896. 

Director Bert Hodge Hill, American School of Classical Studies, Athens, Greece. 
IQII. . 

* H. J. Hilmer, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. Ι911. 

Prof. Gertrude M. Hirst, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1902. 
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Prof. Helen Elisabeth Hoag, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1907. 

Archibald L. Hodges, Wadleigh High School, 114th St., near 7th Ave., New York, 
N.Y. 1899. 

* Miss F. Hodgkinson, Lowell High School, San Francisco, Cal. 1903. 

Prof. Arthur W. Hodgman, Ohio State University, Columbus, O. (46 14th Ave.). 
1896. 

Prof. Charles Hoeing, University of Rochester, Rochester, N.Y. 1899. 

Prof. Horace A. Hoffman, University of Indiana, Bloomington, Ind. 1893. 

Dr. Ὁ. H. Holmes, Eastern District High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (630 W. 141st 
St., N. Y.). 1900. 

Prof. W. D. Hooper, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1894. 

Prof. E. Washburn Hopkins, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (299 Lawrence _ 
St.). 1883. 

Prof. Joseph Clark Hoppin, 310 Sears Bldg., Boston, Mass. 1900. 

Prof. Robert C. Horn, Muhlenberg College, Allentown, Pa. 1909. 

Pres. Herbert Pierrepont Houghton, Waynesburg College, Waynesburg, Pa. 1907. 

Prof. Albert A. Howard, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass, (12 Walker St.). 
1892. 

Prof. George Howe, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C. 1914. 

Prof. George E. Howes, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1896. 

Prof. Harry M. Hubbell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (31 Livingston St.). 
IQII. 

Prof. Milton W. Humphreys, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 1871. 

Prof. Richard Wellington Husband, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1907. 

Dr. George B. Hussey, East Orange, N. J. 1887. 

Prof. Fred Leroy Hutson, Princeton University, Princeton, N.J. 1902. 

Prin. Maurice Hutton, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Walter Woodburn Hyde, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1911. 

Prof. J. W. D. Ingersoll, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (295 Crown St.). 
1897. 

Prof. A. V. Williams Jackson, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1884. 

_ Prof. Carl Newell Jackson, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (25 Beck Hall). 
1905. 

Prof. M. W. Jacobus, Hartford Theological Seminary, Hartford, Conn. 1893. 

Prof. Hans Ὁ. G. von Jagemann, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (113 
Walker St.). 1882. 

ἘΜ. C. James, High School, Berkeley, Cal. 1900. 

* Dr. Edward R. Von Janinski, 2408 Webb Ave., New York, N.Y. 1912. 

Prof. Samuel A. Jeffers, Central College, Fayette, Mo. 1909. 

Prof. Allan C. Johnson, Princeton University, Princeton, N. 7. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin Lee Johnson, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (Kissam Hall). 
1911. ᾿ 

Prof. William H. Johnson, Denison University, Granville, O. 1895. 

Prof. Eva Johnston, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1902. 

Prof. George W. Johnston, University of Toronto, Toronto, Can. 1895. 

* Prof. Oliver M. Johnston, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. (Box 767). 1900. 

Prof. Horace L. Jones, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 1908. 
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Prof. Arthur Leslie Keith, Carleton College, Northfield, Minn. 1914. 

Prof. George Dwight Kellogg, Union University, Schenectady, N. Y. 1897. 
Prof. Robert J. Kellogg, James Millikin University, Decatur, Ill. 1912. 

Prof. Francis W. Kelsey, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1890. 

* Arthur G. Kennedy, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 


1913. 
Prof. Roland G. Kent, University of Srl ΤΙΝ Philadelphia, Pa. (College 
Hall). 1903. 


Prof. James William Kern, Washington and Lee University, Lexington, Va. 
1909. 

Dr. Clinton Walker Keyes, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. David R. Keys, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. William Hamilton Kirk, nprtiee. Ἢ New Brunswick, N.J. 1898. 

Prof. Robert McD. Kirkland, Lebanon Va y, College, Annville, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. John Ὁ. Kirtland, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1895. 

Prof. George Lyman Kittredge, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (8 Hilliard 
St.). 1884. 

Dr. William H. Klapp, Academy of the Rrotestaat 
St., Philadelphia, Pa. 1894. 

Prof. Charles Knapp, Barnard College, Columbia intbaisten New York, N.Y. 
(1737 Sedgwick Ave.). 1892. 

* P. A. Knowlton, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1909. 

Charles S. Knox, St. Paul’s School, Concord, N. H. 1889. 

* Prof. Alfred L. Kroeber, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1902. 

Prof. William H. Kruse, Concordia College, Fort Wayne, Ind. 1905. 

Prof. Gordon J. Laing, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1907. 

Prof. A. G. Laird, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1890. 

Dr. George A. Land, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Charles R. Lanman, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (9 Farrar St.). 
1877. 

Lewis H. Lapham, 17 Battery Pl., New York, N. Y. 1880. 

Prof. Abby Leach, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1888. 

Dr. Arthur G. Leacock, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1899. 

Dr. Emory B. Lease, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. (3675 
Broadway). 1895. 

Mrs. Caroline Stein Ledyard, College of Agriculture, University of the Philippines, 
Los Bafios, P. I. ΙΟ11. 

Prof. David Russell Lee, University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tenn. 1907. 

Prof. Winfred 6. Leutner, Western Reserve University, Cleveland, Ὁ. 1905. 

Max Levine, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1914. 

* Prof. Ivan M. Linforth, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2742 Derby St.). 
1903. 

Prof. Herbert C. Lipscomb, Randolph-Macon Woman’ s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
1909. 

Dr. Henry Wheatland Litchfield, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1912. 

Prof. Charles Edgar Little, Peabody College, Nashville, Tenn. 1902. 

Prof. A. Arthur Livingston, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. I9g1I. 

Prof. Dean P. Lockwood, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1909. 
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Prof. Gonzalez Lodge, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1888. 

James Loeb, 8 Maria Josefastrasse, Munich, Germany. 1913. 

Prof. Ο. F, Long, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1900. 

Prof. Christopher Longest, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1913. 

Prof. George D. Lord, Dartmouth College, Hanover, N. H. 1887. 

Prof. Louis E. Lord, Oberlin College, Oberlin, O. 1910. 

Headmaster D. O. S. Lowell, Roxbury Latin School, Boston, Mass. 1894. 

* Dr. Elizabeth Perkins Lyders, 2429 Green St., San Francisco, Cal. 1904. 

* W. W. Lyman, 2363 Prospect St., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Miss Caroline Vinia Lynch, 217 Norfolk St., Dorchester Centre, Boston, Mass. 
1914. 

Prof. Nelson G. McCrea, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 180ο. 

* Prof. Bruce McCully, Washington State College, Pullman, Wash. 1912. 

Prof. Walton Brooks McDaniel, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 
(College Hall). 1901. 

Prof. J. H. McDaniels, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1871. 

Miss Cecelia Baldwin McElroy, Box 2054, Philadelphia, Pa. (Life member). 1914. 

Dr. Mary B. McElwain, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1908. 

Dr. Charles W. Macfarlane, Aldine Hotel, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. A. St. Clair Mackenzie, State College of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. (Life 
member). I9OI. 

* Dr. Arthur McKinlay, 100 East 16th St., Portland, Ore. 1913. 

Miss Harriett E. McKinstry, Lake Erie College, Painesville, Ὁ. 1881. 

Dr. Charlotte Ἐν, McLean, College of Montana, Deer Lodge, Mont. 1906. 

Pres. George E. MacLean, 1511 Albemarle Road, Brooklyn, N. Y. 1891. 

Prof. James Sugars McLemore, University of Virginia, Charlottesville, Va. 

2 3982. 

* G. R. MacMinn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. John Macnaughton, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1909. 

Prof. Grace Harriet Macurdy, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1894. 

Prof. Ashton Waugh McWhorter, Hampden-Sidney College, Hampden-Sidney, 
Va. 1909. 

Robert L. McWhorter, University of Georgia, Athens, Ga. 1906. 

Prof. David Magie, Jr., Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. (12 Nassau St.). 
Ι9ΟΙ. 

Dr. Ralph Van Deman Magoffin, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 
1908. 7 

Dr. Herbert W. Magoun, 70 Kirkland St., Cambridge, Mass. 1891. 

Prof. John D. Maguire, Catholic University of America, Washington, D.C. 
1906. 

Pres. J. H. T. Main, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 1891. 

Prof. John M. Manly, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1896. 

Prof. Richard Clarke Manning, Kenyon College, Gambier, O. 1905. 

Prof. Allan Marquand, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1891. 

* Prof. E. Whitney Martin, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1903. 

Prof. Henry Martin, Wells College, Aurora, N.Y. 1909. 
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¢ Dr. Winfred R. Martin, Hispanic Society of America, 156th St., West of Broad- 
way, New York, N. Y. 1879. 

Miss Ellen F. Mason, 1 Walnut St., Boston, Mass. 1885. 

Dr. Maurice W. Mather, 41 Dana St., Cambridge, Mass. 1894. 

Prof. Clarence Linton Meader, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1941 
Geddes Ave.). 1902. 

Prof. Clarence W. Mendell, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1908. 

Prof. Frank Ivan Merchant, Iowa State Normal School, Cedar Falls, Ia. (1928 
Normal St.). 1898. 

* Prof. H. G. Merriam, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1914. 

Prof. Elmer Truesdell Merrill, University of Chicago, Chicago, Il]. 1883. 

* Prof. William A. Merrill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2609 College 
Ave.). 1886. 

Dr. Truman Michelson, Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 1900. 

Dr. Charles C. Mierow, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1909. 

Herbert Edward Mierow, Lakewood, N. J. 1914. 

Prof. Alfred W. Milden, University of Mississippi, University, Miss. 1903. 

Prof. C. W. E. Miller, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Prof. Walter Miller, University of the State of Missouri, Columbia, Mo. 1900. 

Prof. Clara E. Millerd, Grinnell College, Grinnell, Ia. 1902. 

Prof. William McCracken Milroy, Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Walter Lewis Moll, Concordia College, Ft. Wayne, Ind. 1909. 

Prof. James Raider Mood, 19 Colonial St., Charleston, 8. C. 1909. 

Prof. Clifford Herschel Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (112 
Brattle St.). 1889. 

Prof. Frank Gardner Moore, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1888. 

Prof. George F. Moore, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (3 Divinity Ave.). 
1885. 

Prof. J. Leverett Moore, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Warren I. Moore, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, N. M. 1908. 

Paul E. More, 245 Nassau St., Princeton, N. J. 1896. 

* Prof. S. Griswold Morley, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1914. 

Prof. Edward P. Morris, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (53 Edgehill Road). 
1886. 

Prof. Lewis F. Mott, College of the City of New York, New York, N.Y. 1898. 

* Francis O. Mower, Madera Union High School, Madera, Cal. 1900, 

* Miss Geneva W. Mower, Mills College, Alameda Co., Cal. 1908. 

Prof. George F. Mull, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. 1896. 

* Dr. E. J. Murphy, Laog, Ilocos Norte, P. I. 1900. 

* Prof. Augustus T. Murray, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal... ΒΟΌΣ 12). 8897. 

Prof. E. W. Murray, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1907. 

Prof. Wilfred P. Mustard, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1892. 

Dr. Jens Anderson Ness, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1910. 

Prof. K. P. R. Neville, Western University, London, Can. 1902. 

Dr. Charles B. Newcomer, Drake University, Des Moines, Ia. (Life member). 
1900, 

t Died 21 February, 1915. 
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Prof. Barker Newhall, Kenyon College, Gambier, Ὁ. 1891. 

Dr. Samuel Hart Newhall, Hill School, Pottstown, Pa. 1913. 

Prof. Paul Nixon, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1907. 

* Prof. George R. Noyes, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1434 Green- 
wood Ter.). Ι901. 

* Prof. H. C. Nutting, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Box 272). 1900. 

Prof. Irene Nye, Washburn College, Topeka, Kan. 1911. 

* Prof. Caroline Ober, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Dr. Charles J. Ogden, 628 W. 114th St., New York, N. Y. 1909. 

Prof. Marbury B. Ogle, University of Vermont, Burlington, Vt. 1907. 

Prof. William Abbott Oldfather, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1908. 

Prof. Samuel Grant Oliphant, Grove City College, Grove City, Pa. 1907. 

* Dr. Andrew Oliver, Broadway High School, Seattle, Wash. 1900. 

Prof. Edward T. Owen, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1896. 

Prof. W. B. Owen, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1875. 

* Prof. W. H. Oxtoby, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, Cal. 
1914. 

* Prof. Frederick M. Padelford, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. Elizabeth H. Palmer, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1902. 

* Dr. Walter H. Palmer, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1914. 

Henry Spackman Pancoast, Spring Lane, Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia, Pa. 1914. 

Prof. Charles P. Parker, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (1075 Massa- 
chusetts Ave.). 1884. 

* Prof. Ernest W. Parsons, Pacific Theological Seminary, Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

* Clarence Paschall, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2736 Parker St.). 
1903. 

Prof. James M. Paton, 302 Strathcona Hall, Cambridge, Mass. 1887. 

Dr. John L. Patterson, University of Louisville, Louisville, Ky. (1117 Fourth St.). 
1900. 

Dr. Charles Peabody, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (197 Brattle St.). 
1894. 

Dr. Mary Bradford Peaks, Room 233, No. 1, Broadway, New York, N. Y. 1905. 

Prof. Arthur Stanley Pease, University of Illinois, Urbana, Ill. 1906. 

Dr. Ernest M. Pease, 231 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 1887. 

Prof. Tracy Peck, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1871. 

Miss Frances Pellett, University of Chicago, Chicago, ΠῚ. (Kelly Hall). 
1893. 

*R. E. Pellissier, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
IQII. 

Prof. Daniel A. Penick, University of Texas, Austin, Tex. 1902. 

Prof. Charles W. Peppler, Trinity College, Durham, N. C. 1899. 

Prof. Emma M. Perkins, Western Reserve University (College for Women), Cleve- 
land, O. 1892. 

Prof. Bernadotte Perrin, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (463 Whitney Ave.) 
1879. 

Prof. Edward D. Perry, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1882. 

Prin. Lewis Perry, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1914. 

Prof. Walter Petersen, Bethany College, Lindsborg, Kan. 1913. 
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Prin. William Peterson, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1910. 

* Dr. Torsten Petersson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1905. 

Dr. Clyde Pharr, Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ὁ. 1912. 

*Dr. W. R. Pinger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. Ser Shattuck 
Ave.). 1908. 

Prof. Perley Oakland Place, Syracuse University, Syracuse, N. Y. 1906. 

* Otto Εἰ. Plath, care Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1913. 

Prof. Samuel Ball Platner, Adelbert College of Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland, O. (2033 Cornell Rd.). 1885. 

* Dr. William Popper, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2326 Russell St.). 
1905. 

Prof. William Porter, Beloit College, Beloit, Wis. 1888. 

Prof. Edwin Post, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1886. 

Dr. Hubert McNeil Poteat, Wake Forest College, Wake Forest, N.C. 1911. 

Prof. Franklin H. Potter, State University of lowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1898. 

Henry Preble, 43 East 27th St., New York, N.Y. 1882. 

Prof. William Kelly Prentice, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. — 

Prof. Henry W. Prescott, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1899. 

Dr. Keith Preston, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill. 1914. 

* Prof. Clifton Price, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (17 Panoramic Way). 
1899. 

Prof. Benjamin F. Prince, Wittenberg College, Springfield, O. 1893. 

Prof. Robert S. Radford, University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 1900, 

Prof. Edward Kennard Rand, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1902, 

Prof. Charles B. Randolph, Clark College, Worcester, Mass. 1905. 

Prof. Edwin Moore Rankin, Lafayette College, Easton, Pa. 1905. 

Prof. John W. Redd, Centre College, Danville, Ky. 1885. 

* Prof. Kelley Rees, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1909. 

Dr. Katharine C. Reiley, Columbia University, New. York, N. Y. 1912. 

* Charles Reining, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1913, 

Prof. A. G. Rembert, Woford College, Spartanburg, S.C. 1902. 

* Prof. Karl G. Rendtorff, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Palo Alto, Cal. (1130 
Bryant St.). 1900. 

Prof. Horatio M. Reynolds, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (85 Trumbull St.). 
1884. 

Prof. Alexander H. Rice, Boston University, Boston, Mass. 1909. 

* Prof. Leon J. Richardson, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1895. 

* Prof. Lawrence M. Riddle, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 
1914. 

Dr. Ernest H. Riedel, Tulane University of Louisiana, New Orleans, La. 1908. 

Dr. Ernst Riess, Boys’ High School, Brooklyn, N. Y. (221 W. 113th St., N. Y.). 
1895. 

Joaquin Palomo Rincon, 28 San Agustin, 45, Mexico, D. F., Mexico. 1912. 

Rev. P. H. Ristau, Lakefield, Minn. 1913. 

Prof. Archibald Thomas Robertson, Southern Bapt. Theol. Seminary, Louisville, 
Ky. 1909. 

Prof. John Cunningham Robertson, St. Stephen’s College, Annandale, N. Y. 1909. 

Prof. Edmund Y. Robbins, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1895. 
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Dr. Frank Egleston Robbins, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1912. . 

Prof. David M. Robinson, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1905. 

Dr. Dwight Nelson Robinson, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 1911. 

Fletcher Nichols Robinson, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1909. 

Dr. James J. Robinson, Hotchkiss School, Lakeville, Conn. 1902. 

Prof. W. A. Robinson, Lawrenceville School, Lawrenceville, N.J. 1888. 

Prof. Joseph C. Rockwell, Municipal University of Akron, Akron, O. 1806. 

Prof. Frank Ernest Rockwood, Bucknell University, Lewisburg, Pa. 1885. 

George B. Rogers, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1902. 

Prof. John Carew Rolfe, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pa. 1890. 

Prof. H. J. Rose, McGill University, Montreal, Can. 1912. 

Prof. Clarence F. Ross, Allegheny College, Meadville, Pa. 1902. 

Martin L. Rouse, Hyldedor, Berlin Rd., Catford, London, S.E. 1908. 

Prof. August Rupp, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

Thomas De Coursey Ruth, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1914. 

* Dr. Arthur W. Ryder, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2337 Telegraph 
Ave.). 1902. 

Prof. Julius Sachs, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
(149 West 81st St.). 1875. 

Dr. Evan T. Sage, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1912. 

Benjamin H. Sanborn, Wellesley, Mass. 1800. 

-Prof. Henry A. Sanders, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (916 Monroe 
St.). 1899. 

Prof. Myron R. Sanford, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1894. 

Winthrop Sargent, Jr., Ardmore, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. Catharine Saunders, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1900. 

Prin. Joseph H. Sawyer, Williston Seminary, Easthampton, Mass. 1897. 

* Dr. Atilio Εν, Sbedico, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Pres. W. S. Scarborough, Wilberforce University, Wilberforce, O. 1882. 

. Prof. John N. Schaeffer, Franklin and Marshall College, Lancaster, Pa. (25 8. 
West End Ave.). 1909. 

* Prof. R. Schevill, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1910. 

* Prof. H. K. Schilling, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (2316 Le Conte 
Ave.). I9OI. - 

Prof. J. J. Schlicher, State Normal School, Terre Haute, Ind. Igo1. 

Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1914. 

Prof. Ὁ. T. Schoonover, Marietta College, Marietta, Ὁ. 1912. 

* H. L. Schwarz, 2240 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Robert Maxwell Scoon, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1914. 

Dr. Charles P. G. Scott, 49 Arthur St., Yonkers, N. Y. 1880. 

- Prof. John Adams Scott, Northwestern University, Evanston, Ill, (1958 Sheridan 
Rd.). 1898. 

Prof. Henry S. Scribner, Uniyersity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1889. 

* Prof. Colbert Searles, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 1901. 

Prof. Helen M. Searles, Mount Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1893. 

¢ Charles Ὁ. Seely, State Normal School, Brockport, N. Y. 1888. 


+ Died 22 May, 1915. 
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Prof. William Tunstall Semple, University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ὁ, 1910. 

* Prof. Henry Senger, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (1429 Spruce St.). 
1900. 

*S. S. Seward, Jr., Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. (Box 
771). 1902. 

Joseph Alden Shaw, 38 Monadnock Road, Worcester, Mass. 1876. 

Dr. T. Leslie Shear, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (468 Riverside Drive). 
1906. 

* Prof. W. A. Shedd, Manzanita Hall, Palo Alto, Cal. 1911. 

Prof. Edward 5. Sheldon, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (11 Francis Ave.). 
1881. 

Miss Emily L. Shields, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1909. 

Prof. F. W. Shipley, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1900, 

Prof. Paul Shorey, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1887. 

Prof. Grant Showerman, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1900, 

* Prof. Thomas K. Sidey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. E. G, Sihler, New York University, University Heights, New York, N.Y, 1876, 

Prof. Kenneth C. M. Sills, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1906, 

Prof. Charles F. Sitterly, Drew Theological Seminary, Madison, N. J. 1902. 

* Prof. Macy M. Skinner, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, 
Cal. 1906. 

Prof. Moses Stephen Slaughter, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis. 1887. 

Prof. Charles N. Smiley, Iowa College, Grinnell, Ia. 1907. 

Prof. Charles Forster Smith, University of Wisconsin, Madison, Wis, 1883. 

Prof. Charles 5. Smith, George Washington University, Washington, D.C. 1895. 

G. Oswald Smith, University College, Toronto, Can. 1908. 

Prof. Harry de Forest Smith, Amherst College, Amherst, Mass. 1899. 

Dr. Kendall Kerfoot Smith, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. Kirby Flower Smith, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1897. 

* Prof. Stanley Smith, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1913. 

* Dr. George A. Smithson, 2319 College Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. Herbert Weir Smyth, Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. (15 Elmwood 
Ave.). 1886, 

Dr. Aristogeiton M. Soho, Baltimore City College, Baltimore, Md. 1909. 

* Alfred Solomon, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1912. 

Prof. Edward H. Spieker, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. (ai 5 Ed- 
mondson Ave.). 1884. 

Dr. Sidney G. Stacey, Erasmus Hall High School, Picokyts N. Y. (177 Woodruff . 
Ave.). 9 100]: 

* Prof. J. J. Stahl, Reed College, Portland, Ore. 1914. 

Prof. Wallace N. Stearns, Fargo College, Fargo, N. D. 1907. 

Prof. R. B. Steele, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. (101 24th Ave. S.). 
1893. 

* W. Steinbrunn, University Cottage No. 5, Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

* Benjamin F, Stelter, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 1014. 

Prof. Rufus T. Stephenson, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1910. 

Prof. James Sterenberg, Knox College, Galesburg, Ill. 1910. 

Prof. Manson A, Stewart, Yankton College, Yankton, S.D. 1909. 
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* R. O. Stidston, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. Francis H. Stoddard, New York University, University Heights, New York, 
N.Y. 1800. 

Alvin H. M, Stonecipher, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1914. 

Prof, Robert Strickler, Davis-Elkins College, Elkins, W. Va. 1911. 

Prof. Duane Reed Stuart, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1901. 

Prof. Edgar Howard Sturtevant, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1go1. 

Prof. William F. Swahlen, De Pauw University, Greencastle, Ind. 1904. 

Dr. Mary Hamilton Swindler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1912. 

Prof. Rollin Harvelle Tanner, Illinois College, Jacksonville, Ill. 1911. 

Miss Helen H. Tanzer, Hunter College, New York, N. Y. 1910. 

Prof. Frank B. Tarbell, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1882. 

Eugene Tavenner, Normal School, Murfreesboro, Tenn. 1912. 

Dr. Lily Ross Taylor, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 1912. 

Prof. Glanville Terrell, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Ky. 1898. i 

Everett E. Thompson, American Book Co., New York, N.Y. 1914. 

* Reuben C. Thompson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1908. 

Prof. William E. Thompson, Hamline University, St. Paul, Minn. 1877. 

Prof. Wilmot Haines Thompson, Jr., Acadia University, Wolfville, N. S. 1909. 

* Prof. David Thomson, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1902. 

Prof. George R. Throop, Washington University, St. Louis, Mo. 1907. 

Dr. Charles H. Thurber, 29 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 1001. 

Prof. FitzGerald Tisdall, College of the City of New York, New York, N. Y. 
1889. 

Prof. Henry A. Todd, Columbia University, New York, Ν. Υ, 1887. 

Prof. Herbert Cushing Tolman, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Tenn. 1880. 

Prof. Frank Butler Trotter, University of West Virginia, Morgantown, W. Va. 1913. 

Prof. J. A. Tufts, Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N. H. 1898. 

* Prof. Leslie M. Turner, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1914. 

_ Prof. B. L. Ullman, University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pa. 1910. 

* Prof. George W. Umphrey, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. Harry Brown Van Deventer, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 1907. 

Dr. Henry B. Van Hoesen, Western Reserve University (Coilege for Women), 
Cleveland, O. 1909. 

Prof, LaRue Van Hook, Barnard College, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 
1905. 

Addison Van Name, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (121 High St.). 1869. 

Miss Susan E. Van Wert, Hunter High School, New York, N. Y. (93d St. and 
Amsterdam Ave.). 1914. 

Prof. N. P. Vlachos, Temple University, Philadelphia, Pa. 1903. 

Prof. Frank Vogel, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Boston, Mass. 1904. 

Dr. Anthony Pelzer Wagener, Roanoke College, Salem, Va. IgII. 

Prof. W. H. Wait, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1893. 

Miss Mary V. Waite, Baldwin School, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1908. 

Dr. Margaret Ὁ, Waites, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1910. 

Dr. John W. H. Walden, 7 Irving Terrace, Cambridge, Mass. 1889. 

Prof. Arthur T. Walker, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1895. 

Prof. Alice Walton, Wellesley College, Wellesley, Mass, 1894. 
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* Prof. W. D. Ward, Occidental College, Los Angeles, Cal. 1912. 

Dr. Edwin G. Warner, Polytechnic Institute, Brooklyn, N. Y. (56 Montgomery 
Place). 1897. 

Andrew McCorrie Warren, care of Brown, Shipley ἃ Co., 123 Pall Mall, London, 
1892. 

* Prof. Oliver M. Washburn, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. (Faculty 
Club). 1908. 

Prof. William E. Waters, New York University, University Heights, N.Y. 1885. 

* Prof. John C. Watson, University of Nevada, Reno, Nev. 1902. 

Prof. Robert Henning Webb, University of Virginia, University, Va. 1909. 

* Prof. H. J. Weber, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

* Shirley H. Weber, 2251 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1914. 

Dr. Helen L. Webster, National Cathedral] School, Washington, D.C. 1890. 

Prof. Raymond Weeks, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 1902. 

* Pp. E. Weithaase, 2240 Telegraph Ave., Berkeley, Cal. 1913. 

Prof. Charles Heald Weller, State University of Iowa, Iowa City, Ia. 1903. 

Prof. J. H. Westcott, Princeton University, Princeton,.N. J. 1891. 

Prof. Monroe Nichols Wetmore, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1906. 

Prof. Arthur L. Wheeler, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn Mawr, Pa. 1899. 

* Pres. Benjamin Ide Wheeler, University of California, Berkeley, Cal. 1879. 

Prof. James R. Wheeler, Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 1885. 

Prof. George Meason Whicher, Hunter College, New York, N. Υ. 1801. 

Dr. Andrew C, White, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. (424 Dryden Road). 
1886. 

Prof. John Williams White, 18 Concord Ave., Cambridge, Mass. 1874. 

Prof. Raymond H. White, Middlebury College, Middlebury, Vt. 1911. 

Miss Mabel K. Whiteside, Randolph-Macon Woman’s College, College Park, Va. 
1906. 

* Prof. Edward A. Wicher, San Francisco Theological Seminary, San Anselmo, 
Cal. 1906. 

Prof. Alexander M. Wilcox, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kan. 1884. 

Prof. Henry D. Wild, Williams College, Williamstown, Mass. 1898. 

Charles Richards Williams, Mercer Heights, Princeton, N.J. 1887. 

Prof. George A. Williams, Kalamazoo College, Kalamazoo, Mich. (136 Thompson 
St.). 1891. : 

Prof. Mary G. Williams, Mt. Holyoke College, South Hadley, Mass. 1899. 

E. R. B. Willis, Cornell University, Ithaca, N.Y. 1914. 

Dr. Gwendolen B. Willis, Bryn Mawr School, Baltimore, Md. 1906. 

Prof. Thomas J. Wilson, Jr., University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, N.C, 
1914. 

Prof. John Garrett Winter, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 1906. 

Prof. Boyd Ashby Wise, Stephens City, Va. 1909. 

* Thomas Withers, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 1914. 

Prof. Francis A. Wood, University of Chicago, Chicago, Ill. 1913. 

Prof. Henry Wood, Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 1884. 

* Prof. Paul 5. Wood, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cal. 1914. 

Prof. Willis Patten Woodman, Hobart College, Geneva, N.Y. 1001. 

Prof. Frank E. Woodruff, Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Me. 1887. 
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Prof. Ellsworth David Wright, Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis. 1808. 

Dr. F. Warren Wright, Smith College, Northampton, Mass. 1910. 

Prof. Henry P. Wright, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. (128 York St.). 1883. 

* Dr, F. A. Wyneken, Leland Stanford Jr. University, Stanford University, Cal. 
1913. 

Prof. Herbert H. Yeames, Hobart College, Geneva, N. Y. 1906. 

Prof. Clarence H. Young, Columbia University, New York, N. Y. (312 West 88th St.). 
1890. 

Mrs. Richard Mortimer Young, National Cathedral School, Washington, Ὁ. C, 
1906, 

[Number of Members, 707] 


THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS (ALPHABETIZED BY TOWNS) 
_ SUBSCRIBE FOR THE ANNUAL PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Albany, N. Y.: New York State Library. 

Amherst, Mass.: Amherst College Library. 

Ann Arbor, Mich.: Michigan University Library. 
Auburn, N. Y.: Theological Seminary Library. 

Austin, Texas: University of Texas Library. 

Baltimore, Md.: Johns Hopkins University Library. 
Baltimore, Md.: Peabody Institute. 

Berkeley, Cal.: University of California Library. 
Boston, Mass.: Boston Public Library. 

Brooklyn, N. Y.: The Brooklyn Library. 

Brunswick, Me.: Bowdoin College Library. 

Bryn Mawr; Pa.: Bryn Mawr College Library. 
Buffalo, N. Y.: The Buffalo Library. 

Burlington, Vt.: Library of the University of Vermont. 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard College Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: The Newberry Library. 

Chicago, Ill.: Public Library. 

Clermont Ferrand, France: Bibliothéque Universitaire. 
Cleveland, O.: Library of Adelbert College of Western Reserve University. 
Columbus, O.: Ohio State University Library. 
Crawfordsville, Ind.: Wabash College Library. 
Detroit, Mich.: Public Library. 

Easton, Pa.: Lafayette College Library. 

Evanston, Ill.: Northwestern University Library. 
Gambier, O.: Kenyon College Library. 

Greencastle, Ind.: Library of De Pauw University. 
Hanover, N. H.: Dartmouth College Library. 

Iowa City, Ia.: Library of the State University of Iowa. 
Ithaca, N. Y.: Cornell University Library. 

Lincoln, Neb.: Library of the State University of Nebraska. 
Marietta, O.: Marietta College Library. 
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Middletown, Conn.: Wesleyan University Library. 

Milwaukee, Wis.: Public Library. , ' 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Athenzeum Library. 

Minneapolis, Minn.: Library of the University of Minnesota. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Vanderbilt University Library. 

Newton Centre, Mass.: Library of Newton Theological Institution. 
New York, N. Y.: New York Public Library. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of Columbia University. 

New York, N. Y.: Library of the College of the City of New York. 
New York, N. Y.: Union Theological Seminary Library. 

Olivet, Mich.: Olivet College Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: American Philosophical Society. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: The Library Company of Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia, Pa.: The Mercantile Library. 

Philadelphia, Pa.: University of Pennsylvania Library. 

Pittsburgh, Pa.: Carnegie Library. 

Poughkeepsie, N. Y.: Vassar College Library. 

Providence, R. I.: Brown University Library. 

Rochester, N. Y.: Rochester University Library. 

Stanford University, Cal.: Leland Stanford Jr. University Library. 
Tokio, Japan: Library of the Imperial University. 

Toronto, Can.: University of Toronto Library. 

Tufts College, Mass.: Tufts College Library. 

University of Virginia, Va.: University Library. 

Urbana, IIll.: University of Illinois Library. 

Washington, D. C.: Library of the Catholic University of America. 
Washington, D. C.: United States Bureau of Education. 
Wellesley, Mass.: Wellesley College Library. 

Worcester, Mass.: Free Public Library. [60] 


To THE FOLLOWING LIBRARIES AND INSTITUTIONS THE TRANSACTIONS ARE 
ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS 


Smithsonian Institution, Washington, D.C. 
Library of Congress, Washington, D.C. 
American School of Classical Studies, Athens. 
American Academy in Rome, Porta San Pancrazio. 
British Museum, London. 

Royal Asiatic Society, London. 

Philological Society, London. 

Society of Biblical Archzology, London. 
Indian Office Library, London. 

Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

University Library, Cambridge, England. 
Advocates’ Library, Edinburgh, Scotland. 
Trinity College Library, Dublin, Ireland. 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, Calcutta. 
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Bombay Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society. 
North-China Branch of the Royal Asiatic Society, Shanghai, 
Japan Asiatic Society, Yokohama. 

Public Library of Victoria, Melbourne, Australia. 
Sir George Grey’s Library, Cape Town, Africa. 
Reykjavik College Library, Iceland. 

University of Christiania, Norway. 

University of Lund, Sweden. 

University of Upsala, Sweden. 

Stadsbiblioteket, Gdteborg, Sweden. 

Russian Imperial Academy, St. Petersburg. 
Austrian Imperial Academy, Vienna. 
Anthropologische Gesellschaft, Vienna. 
Biblioteca Nazionale, Florence. 

Reale Accademia delle Scienze, Turin. 

Société Asiatique, Paris. 

Athénée Oriental, Louvain, Belgium. 
Curatorium of the University, Leyden, Holland. 
Bataviaasch Genootschap van Kunsten en Wetenschappen, Batavia, Java. 
Royal Prussian Academy of Sciences, Berlin. 
Royal Saxon Academy of Sciences, Leipsic. 
Royal Bavarian Academy of Sciences, Munich. 
Deutsche Morgenlindische Gesellschaft, Halle. 
Library of the University of Bonn. | 

Library of the University of Freiburg in Baden, 
Library of the University of Giessen. 

Library of the University of Jena. 

Library of the University of K6nigsberg. 
Library of the University of Leipsic. 

Library of the University of Toulouse. 
‘Library of the University of Tiibingen. 

Imperial Ottoman Museum, Constantinople. [46] 


TO THE FOLLOWING JOURNALS THE TRANSACTIONS ARE ANNUALLY SENT, GRATIS 


OR BY EXCHANGE 
The Nation. 


Journal of the American Oriental Society. 

Publications of the Modern Language Association of America. 
Classical Philology. 

Modern Philology. 

Atheneum, London. 

Classical Review, London. 

Revue Critique, 28 Rue Bonaparte, Paris. 

Revue de Philologie, Paris (Adrien Krebs, 11 Rue de Lille). 
Mémoires de la Société de Linguistique, ἃ la Sorbonne, Paris. 
Berliner Philologische Wochenschrift, Berlin. 
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Wochenschrift fiir klassische Philologie, Berlin. 

Deutsche Litteraturzeitung, Berlin. 

Literarisches Centralblatt, Leipsic. 

Indogermanische Forschungen, Strassburg (K. J. Triibner). 

Musée Belge, Liége, Belgium (Prof. Waltzing, 9 Rue du Parc). 

Zeitschrift fiir die dsterr. Gymnasien, Vienna (Prof. J. Golling, Maximilians- 
Gymnasium). 

Rivista di Filologia, Turin (Ermanno Loescher). 

Bolletino di Filologia Classica, Via Vittorio Amadeo II, Turin. 

La Cultura, Rome, Via dei Sediari 16A. 

Biblioteca delle Scuole Italiane, Naples (Dr. A. G. Amatucci, Corso Umberto I, 
106). [21] 


[Tota] (707 + 60 + 46 + 21) = 834] 


CONSTITUTION 


OF THE 


AMERICAN PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION 3 


ARTICLE I.— NAME AND OBJECT 


1. This Society shall be known as “The American Philological Association.” 
2. Its object shall be the advancement and diffusion of philological knowl- 
edge. 


ARTICLE II.— OFFICERS 


1. The officers shall be a President, two Vice-Presidents, a Secretary and 
Curator, and a Treasurer. 

2. There shall be an Executive Committee of ten, composed of the above 
officers and five other members of the Association. 

3. All the above officers shall be elected at the last session of each annual 
meeting. 

4. An Assistant Secretary, and an Assistant Treasurer, may be elected at the 
first session of each annual meeting, on the nomination of the Secretary and the 
Treasurer respectively. . 


ARTICLE III. — MEETINGS 


1. There shall be an annual meeting of the Association in the city of New 
York, or at such other place as at a preceding annual meeting shall be deter- 
mined upon. 

2. At the annual meeting, the Executive Committee shall present an annual 
report of the progress of the Association. 

3. The general arrangements of the proceedings of the annual meeting shall 
be directed by the Executive Committee. 

4. Special meetings may be held at the call of the Executive Committee, when 
and where they may decide. 


ARTICLE 1V.— MEMBERS 


1. Any lover of philological studies may become a member of the Association 
by a vote of the Executive Committee and the payment of five dollars as initiation 
fee, which initiation fee shall be considered the first regular annual fee. 


1 As amended December 28, 1907. 
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2. There shall be an annual fee of three dollars from each member, failure in 
payment of which for two years shall 2250 facto cause the membership to cease. 

3. Any person may become a life member of the Association by the payment 
of fifty doilars to its treasury, and by vote of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE V.— SUNDRIES 


1. All papers intended to be read before the Association must be submitted 
to the Executive Committee before reading, and their decision regarding such 
papers shall be final. 

2. Publications of the Association, of whatever kind, shall be made only under 
the authorization of the Executive Committee. 


ARTICLE VI. — AMENDMENTS 


Amendments to this Constitution may be made by a vote of two-thirds of 
those present at any regular meeting subsequent to that in which they have been 
proposed. 
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COMMITTEES AND BUSINESS MATTERS 


I. NOMINATING COMMITTEE, established July 8, 1903 (ΧΧΧΙΝ, xix, xlvi). One 
member retires each year after five years of service, and is replaced by a successor 
named by the President of the Association. The present membership of the 
Committee is as follows : — 


Professor Charles Forster Smith. 
Professor Paul Shorey. 
Professor Edward D. Perry. 
Professor John Carew Rolfe. 
Professor Harold North Fowler. 


2. COMMITTEE ON GRAMMATICAL NOMENCLATURE (Philological Section of the 
Joint Committee), appointed in 1911 (XLII, xii), and continued at the subsequent 
meetings : — 
Professor John C. Kirtland. 
Professor Benjamin L. Bowen. 
Professor Hermann Collitz. 
Professor Walter Miller. 

Dr. Sidney G, Stacey. 


3. COMMITTEE ON INTERNATIONAL MEETINGS, appointed December, 1909 
(XL, xiv), and continued since : — 


Professor Elmer Truesdell Merrill. 
Professor Martin L. D’Ooge. 
Professor Edward P. Morris. 


4. PHILOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION OF THE PACIFIC CoAsT. On July 5, 1900, the 
Association, in session at Madison, accepted the recommendation of the Execu- 
tive Committee defining the terms of affiliation between the Philological Associa- 
tion of the Pacific Coast and the American Philological Association (XXXI, xxix; 
cf. XXXII, xxii). 


5. SALARY OF THE SECRETARY AND TREASURER. In July, 1901, the Execu- 
tive Committee fixed the salary of the Secretary and Treasurer at $300, to include 
any outlay for clerical assistance (XXXII, Ixxii). 


6. PUBLISHING CONTRACT. The contract with Messrs. Ginn ἃ Co. was re- 
newed July 1, 1911, by authority of the Executive Committee (ΧΧΧΙΙ, Ixxii). 


7. VETERAN MEMBERS. On December 29, 1911, the Executive Committee voted 
that it be the practice of the Committee to relieve from the payment of further 
dues members of thirty-five years standing, who have reached the age of sixty-five. 


8. LIFE MEMBERSHIPS. On December 31, 1914, it was voted by the Asso- 
ciation that the Treasurer be instructed to fund all sums received for life mem- 


berships. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


1869-1870 
1870-1871 
1871-1872 
1872-1873 
1873-1874 
1874-1875 
1875-1876 
1876-1877 
1877-1878 
1878-1879 
1879-1880 
1880-1881 
1881-1882 
1882-1883 
1883-1884 
1884-1885 
1885-1886 
1886-1887 
1887-1888 
1888-1889 
1889-1890 
1890-1891 
1891-1892 
1892-1893 
1893-1894 
1894-1895 
1895-1896 
1896-1897 
1897-1898 
1898-1899 
1899-1900 


1869-1915 


PRESIDENT 


William Dwight Whitney 
Howard Crosby 
William W. Goodwin 
Asahel C. Kendrick 
Francis A. March 

J. Hammond Trumbull 
Albert Harkness 

S. S. Haldeman 

Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve 
Jotham B. Sewall 
Crawford H. Toy 

Lewis R. Packard 
Frederic D. Allen 
Milton W. Humphreys 
Martin Luther D’Ooge 
William W. Goodwin zterum 
Tracy Peck 

Augustus C. Merriam 
Isaac H. Hall 

Thomas Day Seymour 
Charles R. Lanman 
Julius Sachs 

Samuel Hart 

William Gardner Hale 
James M. Garnett 

John Henry Wright 
Francis A. March tf#erum 
Bernadotte Perrin — 
Minton Warren 

Clement Lawrence Smith 
Abby Leach 
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1900-1901 . . . - Samuel Ball Platner 
1901-1902. . . . . Andrew F. West 
1902-1903 . . . . Charles Forster Smith 
1903-1904 . . . . George Hempl 
1904-1905 . . . . Herbert Weir Smyth 
1905-1906 . . . . Elmer Truesdell Merrill 
.1906-1907 . . . . Francis W. Kelsey 
1907-1908 . . . . Charles Edwin Bennett 


1908-1909 . . . . Basil Lanneau Gildersleeve zterum 
Ig09-I910 . . . . Paul Shorey τ 
IQIO-1I91r . . . . John Carew Rolfe 

Igti-1912 . . . . Thomas Dwight Goodell 


I9g12-1913 . . . . Harold North Fowler 
1913-1914 . . . . Edward Capps 
Igt4-1915 . . . . Edward P. Morris 


SECRETARY AND CURATOR! 


. 1869-1873 . . ... George F. Comfort 
1873-1878 . . . . Samuel Hart 
1878-1879 . . . . Thomas C. Murray 
1879-1884 . . . . Charles ΚΝ. Lanman 
1884-1889 . . . . John Henry Wright 
1889-1904 . . . . Herbert Weir Smyth 
1904-1915 . . . . Frank Gardner Moore 


TREASURER 


1869-1873 . . . . J. Hammond Trumbull 
1873-1875 . . . . Albert Harkness 
1875-1883 . . . . Charles J. Buckingham 
1883-1884 . . . . Edward 5. Sheldon 
1884-1889 . . . . John Henry Wright 
1889-1904 . . . . Herbert Weir Smyth 
1904-1915 . . . . Frank Gardner Moore 


1 The offices of Secretary and Treasurer were united in 1884; and in 1891-- 
1892 the title Curator was allowed to lapse. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Tue annually published ProceEpincs of the American Philological 
Association contain, in their present form, the programme and minutes 
of the annual meeting, brief abstracts of papers read, reports upon the 
progress of the Association, and lists of its officers and members. 


The annually published TRansacrions give the full text of such 
articles as the Executive Committee decides to publish. The Pro- 
CEEDINGS are bound with them. 

For the contents of Volumes I-xxxiv inclusive, see Volume xxxIv, 
pp. cxliii ff. 


The contents of the last eleven volumes are as follows : — 


1904.— Volume XXXV 


Ferguson, W. S.: Historical value of the twelfth chapter of Plutarch’s Life of 
Pericles. 

Botsford, G. W.: On the distinction between Comitia and Conctlium, 

Radford, R. S.: Studies in Latin accent and metric. 

Johnson, C. W. L.: The Accentus of the ancient Latin grammarians. 

Bolling, G. M.: The Cantikalpa of the Atharva-Veda. 

Rand, E. K.: Notes on Ovid. 

Goebel, J.: The etymology of Mephistopheles. 


Proceedings of the thirty-sixth annual meeting, St. Louis, 1904, 
Proceedings of the fifth and sixth annual meetings of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1903, 1904. 


1905.— Volume XXXVI 


Sanders, H. A.: The Oxyrhynchus epitome of Livy and Reinhold’s lost 
chronicon. 

Meader, C. L. : Types of sentence structure in Latin prose writers. 

Stuart, D. R.: The reputed influence of the des masalis in determining the 
inscription of restored temples. 

Bennett, C. E.: The ablative of association. 

Harkness, A. G.: The relation of accent to elision in Latin verse. 

Bassett, S, E.: Notes on the bucolic diaeresis. 

Watson, J. C.: Donatus’s version of the Terence didascaliae. 

xcvi 


Proceedings for 1914 XCVvii 


Radford, R. 8. : Plautine synizesis. 
Kelsey, F. W.: The title of Caesar’s work. 


Proceedings of the thirty-seventh annual meeting, Ithaca, N. Y., 1905. 
Proceedings of the seventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1905. 


1906.— Volume XXXVII 


Fay, E. W.: Latin word-studies. 

Perrin, B.: The death of Alcibiades. 

Kent, R. G.: The time element in the Greek drama. 

Harry, J. E.: The perfect forms in later Greek. 

Anderson, A. R.: £7-readings in the Mss. of Plautus. 

Hopkins, E. W.: The Vedic dative reconsidered. 

McDaniel, W. B.: Some passages concerning ball-games. 

Murray, A. T.: The bucolic idylls of Theocritus. 

Harkness, A. G.: Pause-elision and hiatus in Plautus and Terence, 
Cary, E.: Codex Γ of Aristophanes. 


Proceedings of the thirty-eighth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 1907. 

Proceedings of the eighth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Berkeley, 1906. 

Appendix — Report on the New Phonetic Alphabet. 


1907.— Volume XXXVIII 


Pease, A. S.: Notes on stoning among the Greeks and Romans. 
Bradley, C. B.: Indications of a consonant-shift in Siamese. 
Martin, E. W.: Ruscinia. 

Van Hook, L. R.: Criticism of Photius on the Attic orators. 
Abbott, F. F.: The theatre as a factor in Roman politics. 
Shorey, P.: Choriambic dimeter. 

- Manly, J. M.: A knight ther was. 

Moore, C. H.: Oriental cults in Gaul. 


Proceedings of the thirty-ninth annual meeting, Chicago, Ill., 1907. 
Proceedings of the ninth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, Stanford University, 1907. 


1908. --- Volume XXXIX 


Spieker, E. H.: Dactyl after initial trochee in Greek lyric verse. 

Laing, G. J.: Roman milestones and the capzta viarum. 

Bonner, C.: Notes on a certain use of the reed. 

Oldfather, W. A.: Livy i, 26 and the supplicium de more maiorum. 

Hadzsits, G. D.: Worship and prayer among the Epicureans. 

Anderson, ὟΝ. B.: Contributions to the study of the ninth book of Livy. 

Hempl, G.: Linguistic and ethnografic status of the Burgundians, 

Miller, C. W. E.: On τὸ δέ = whereas. 

Proceedings of the fortieth annual meeting, Toronto, Can., 1908. 

Proceedings of the tenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1908. 
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1909.— Volume XL 


Heidel, W. A.: The ἄναρμοι ὄγκοι of Heraclides and Asclepiades. 
Michelson, T.: The etymology of Sanskrit punya-. 

Foster, B. O.: Euphonic embellishments in the verse of Propertius. 
Husband, R. W.: Race mixture in early Rome. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The major restrictions on access to Greek temples. 
Oliphant, 5. G.: An interpretation of Ranae, 788-790. 

Anderson, A. R.: Some questions of Plautine pronunciation. 
Flickinger, R. C.: Scaenica. 

Fiske, G. C.: Lucilius and Persius. 

Mustard, W. P.: On the Zc/ogues of Baptista Mantuanus. 

Shorey, P.: Φύσις, μελέτη, ἐπιστήμη. 


Proceedings of the forty-first annual meeting, Baltimore, Md., 1909. 
Proceedings of the eleventh annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1909. 


Appendix — Index to volumes ΧΧΧΙ--ΧΙ,. 


1910.— Volume XLI 


Kent, R. G.: The etymology of Latin miles. 

Hutton, M.: Notes on Herodotus and Thucydides. 

Husband, R. W.: The diphthong -zz in Latin. 

Fay, E. W.: A word miscellany. 

Adams, C. D.: Notes on the peace of Philocrates. 

Macurdy, G. H.: Influence of Plato’s eschatological myths in Revelation and 
Enoch. 

Goodell, T. D.: Structural variety in Attic tragedy. 

Hewitt, J. W. : The necessity of ritual purification after justifiable homicide. 

Knapp, C.: Notes on e¢#am in Plautus. 

Shipley, F. W.: Dactylic words in the rhythmic prose of Cicero. 

McWhorter, A. W.: The so-called deliberative type of question (rl ποιήσω ;). 

Whicher, G. M.: On Latin adulare. 

Bonner, C.: Dionysiac magic and the Greek land of Cockaigne. 


Proceedings of the forty-second annual meeting, Providence, R. I., 1910. 
Proceedings of the twelfth annual meeting of the Philological Association of the 
Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1910. 


Appendix — Report of the commission on college entrance requirements in Latin. 


1911.— Volume XLII 


Bradley, C. B.: Shad/ and wi//—an historical study. 

Hutton, M.: The mind of Herodotus. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: Notes on the character of Greek and Latin accent. 

Hyde, W. W.: Greek literary notices of Olympic victor monuments outside 
Olympia. 

Kent, R. G.: Latin mde and certain other numerals. 

Saunders, C.: Altars on the Roman comic stage. 
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Proceedings for 1914 ΧΟΙΧ 


Oldfather, W. A. : New manuscript material for the study οἵ Avianus, 

Dickerman, S. O.: Some stock illustrations of animal intelligence in Greek 
psychology. 

Miller, C. W. E.: τὸ δέ in Lucian. 

Pease, A. S.: Fragments οἵ ἃ Latin manuscript in the library of the University 
of Illinois. 

Scott, C. P. G.: Bogus and his crew. 


Proceedings of the forty-third annual meeting, Pittsburgh, Pa., 1911. 
Proceedings of the thirteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association of 
the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1911, 


1912.— Volume XLIII 


Adams, C. D.: Are the political “speeches” of Demosthenes to be regarded as 
political pamphlets ? 

Bradley, C. B.: The proximate source of the Siamese alphabet. 

Kent, R. G.: Dissimilative writings for'z2 and zzz in Latin. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: The pronunciation of cuz and hutc. 

McDaniel, W. B.: The Ferentinum of Horace. 

Macurdy, G. H.: The origin of a Herodotean tale. 

English, R. B.: Parmenides’ indebtedness to the Pythagoreans. 

Hewitt, J. W.: On the development of the thank-offering among the Greeks. 

Prentice, W. K.: Officials charged with the conduct of public works in Roman 

_ and Byzantine Syria. 

Knapp, C.: Horace, Zfistles, 11, 1, 139 ff. and Livy, vil, 2. 

Baker, ὟΝ. W.: Some of the less known Mss. of Xenophon’s Memoradilia. 

Meader, C. L.: The development of copulative verbs in the Indo-European 
languages. 


Proceedings of the forty-fourth annual meeting, Washington, D. C., 1912. 
Proceedings of the fourteenth annual meeting of the Philological Association 
of the Pacific Coast, San Francisco, 1912. 


1913. — Volume XLIV 


Steele, R. B.: The passive periphrastic in Latin. 

Kent, R. G.: The etymological meaning of pomerium. 

Pease, A. S.: The conclusion of Cicero’s de Natura Deorum. 

Van Hoesen, H: B.: Abbreviations in Latin papyri. 

Anderson, A. R.: Repudiative questions in Greek drama, and in Plautus and 
Terence. 

Allinson, F. G.: Some passages in Menander. 

Fahnestock, E., and Peaks, M. B.: A vulgar Latin origin for Spanish padres 
meaning ‘ father and mother.’ 

Saunders, C.: The site of dramatic performances at Rome in the times of Plautus 
and Terence. 

Sturtevant, E. H.: The genitive and dative singular of the Latin pronominal 
declension. 


c American Philological Association 


Fay, E. W.: Pada endings and pada suffixes. 

Elmore, J.: The Greek cautio in Cicero, Fam. vu, 18, 1. 

Oliphant, S. G.; The story of the strix: ancient. 

Robinson, D. N.: A study of the social position of the devotees of the oriental 
cults in the western world. 

English, R. B.: Heraclitus and the soul. 

Hempl, G.: The Old Doric of the Tell el Amarna texts. 

Lockwood, D. P.: The plot of ne Querolus and the folk-tales of disguised 
treasure, 

Bonner, C.: The sacred bond. 


Proceedings of the forty-fifth annual meeting, Cambridge, Mass., 1913. 
Proceedings of the April meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
Coast, Berkeley, Cal., and of the fifteenth annual meeting, San Francisco, 1913. 


1914.— Volume XLV 


Linforth, I. M.: Hippolytus and humanism. 

Deutsch, M. E.: The year of Caesar’s birth. 

McDaniel, W. B.: Apragopolis. 

Rolfe, J. C.: Notes on Suetonius. 

Oliphant, S. G.: The story of the strix: Isidorus and the glossographers. 

Bloomfield, L.: Sentence and word. 

Hewitt, J. W.: The thank-offering and Greek religious thought. 

Knapp, C.: Horace, Sermones, I, I. 

Van Hook, L. R.: Greek rhetorical terminology in Puttenham’s 7724 arte of 
English poeste. 

Anderson, A. R.: —-EIS in the accusative plural of the Latin third declension. 

Cohoon, J. W.: Rhetorical studies in the arbitration scene of Menander’s 
Epitrepontes. 

Taylor, L. R.: Augustales, sevirt Augustales, and sevirt. 


Proceedings of the forty-sixth annual meeting, Haverford, Pa., 1914. 
Proceedings of the May meeting of the Philological Association of the Pacific 
_ Cast, Seattle, Wash., and of its sixteenth annual meeting, San Francisco, 1914. 


The Proceedings of the American Philological Association are 
distributed gratis upon application to the Secretary or to the Pub- 
lishers until they are out of print. 

Fifty separate copies of articles printed in the Transactions, twenty 
of articles printed in the Proceedings, are given to the authors for 
distribution. Additional copies will be furnished at cost. 

The “ Transactions for” any given year are not always published 
in that year. To avoid mistakes in ordering back volumes, please 
state — not the year of publication, but rather—the year for which 
the Transactions are desired, adding also the volume-number, accord-. 
ing to the following table : — 


Proceedings for 1914 ci 
The Transactions for 1869 and The Trans. for 1892 form Vol. xx1I 
1870 form Vol. 1 δον ¢ " 3893. ¢ © χα 

The Trans. for 1871 “ ae τ * 1894 “ “ἵν 

[1 “ 1872 [ “ TIT “ “ 1895 “ “ YXXVI 

“ « Ι 873 « “ Iv « ‘“ 1896 “ “ ¥XXVII 

“ “ 1874 “ ἐν Π ‘“ 1897 “ec “ XXVIII 

“ “ 1875 “ “ WI « “ I 898 [ΠῚ “ XXIX 

“ “ 1876 “ “ VII ‘6 “ 1899 “ “ Xxx 

( “ 1877 “ “ VIII « « 1900 “ “ Y¥XXI 

« « 1878 « “ ΙΧ « “ 1901 [7] “ ΧΧΧΙΙ 

“ « 1879 [ “yx « ‘“ 1902 “ “4 XXXIII 

“ec “ 1880 “ ς ΧΙ [] “ 1903 “ “ XXXIV 

[ “ec 1881 “ “ XII “ « 1904 “ “ ¥XxXxV 

“ “ 1882 * - ΧΠΙ “ 6“ 1905 ὩΣ “ XXXVI 

[ ( 1883 66 “ XIV ‘6 “ 1906 ‘“ “ ΧΧΧΥΠ 

( “ I 884 “ “ xXV “ “ I 907 “ “ς XXXVIII 

“ “ 1885 “ “ XVI « « 1908 « “ ΧΧΧΙΧ 

“ “ 1886 “ “ XVII “ ( 1909 { >? oi 

“ “ 1887 “ * XVIII “ec “ec 1910 “ “ YXLI 

“ « 1888 “ “ ΧΙΧ ( « Ι911 « « ΧΙΠΠ 

“ 66 1889 “ “ XX 6“ “6 1912 {1 & XLII 

« “ 1890 “ “ ΧΧΙ “ “ 1913 “6 “ XLIV 

‘ “ I 89 I « “ XXII « « 1914 « “ XLV 


The price of these volumes is $2.00 apiece, except Volumes xv, 
XX, XXIII, XXXII, XXXVI, XL, XLI, XLII, XLIV, ΧΙΝ, for which $2.50 is 
charged. The first two volumes will not be sold separately. Vol- 
umes V, VI,.and vil are out of print. A charge of fifty cents each is 
made for the Index of Authors and Index of Subjects to Vols. I-xx, 

to Vols. xxI-xxx, and to Vols. xxxI-XxL. 

Libraries may obtain bound copies of the annual volumes at twenty- 

five cents per volume in addition to the regular price. 


Notable New Publications in the Classics 


The Scholia on the Aves of Aristophanes 


Edited by Jonn Wittiams Wuite, Professor of Greek emeritus in Harvard University. 


_ THE old Greek commentary on the “Birds” of Aristophanes, collected and 
edited from six important manuscripts. The material, in detail, comprises a 
literal transcript of the Commentary found in Codex Venetus 474 of the eleventh 
century, beneath this a collation of the five other manuscripts and of the first 
printed edition (Aldus, 1498), and facing the transcript and collation, on the 
opposite page, the restored text and notes. The introduction, of one hundred 
pages, is a brief history of annotation, with special reference to comedy. It treats 
of the museum and libraries of ancient Alexandria, the form and material of the 
Alexandrian commentaries on classical Greek writers, the subsequent study of 
comedy in Constantinople, the extant manuscripts that furnish the old Greek 
commentary on Aristophanes, and subjects of kindred interest. 

The book has been fully indexed by Professor Edward Capps of Princeton 
University. The index material comprises: I, Index of Greek Words; II, Sub- 
ject Index; III Index of Authors. 

8vo, cloth, cxii + 378 pages, $3.50 


Latin Selections 
Illustrating Public Life in the Roman Commonwealth in the Time of Cicero 
Edited by ALserT A. Howarp, Professor of Latin in Harvard University. 


THESE selections refer directly to, or have bearing on, the details of public life 
in the time of Cicero. They give the student an insight into the laws governing 
the assemblies and senate, the powers and ceremonies of the magistrates, in short, 
the whole political machinery in the Roman republic. The selections are drawn 
from many sources, including the writings of Czesar, Cicero, Pliny, Tacitus, Aulus 
Gellius, and lesser known writers, as well as from various edicts and legal codes. 
The book is the only one in its field available for the American student. 


I12mo, cloth, 113 pages, $1.00 


Agricola and Germania of Tacitus (Revised Edition) 


Edited by W. F. ALLEN, Revised by KATHARINE ALLEN, Assistant Professor of Latin in the 
University of Wisconsin, and G. L. Henprickson, Professor of Latin and Greek Literature 
in Yale University. 


THE aim of this new edition is to bring Professor Allen’s text and notes up to 
date through the use of the paleographical and critical material that has appeared 
since the publication of the oldedition. The emphasis laid upon historical points 
in the old edition has been preserved, while matters of form and style have been 
treated somewhat more fully than before in the notes, and new introductory 
chapters dealing with these subjects have been written by Professor Hendrickson. 
The practical needs of students have been considered in additional notes. 


12mo, cloth, xv + 173 pages, with maps, $1.00 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


New Publications in Comparative Literature 


Aristotle On the Art of Poetry 


Translated and adapted by LANE Cooper, Assistant Professor of English in Cornell Uni- 
versity. xxix + 101 pages, 80 cents. 


ARISTOTLE’S explanations have been expanded wherever necessary for greater 
clarity, and additional examples from Shakespeare, Milton, and other familiar 
sources have been interpolated into his text. 


The Mediaeval Popular Ballad 


Translated from the Danish of Professor JoHANNEs Ὁ. H, R. STEENStRUP, by Epwarp 
GopFREY Cox, Assistant Professor of English in the University of Washington. 
pages, $1,75. 


A SCHOLARLY study of ballad origins, forms, and distributions. 


Harvard Studies in English 


Volume I. Courtly Love in Chaucer and Gower 


Ἢ W.G. Dopp, Professor of English in the Florida State College for Women. 257 pages, 
2.00. 


Volume II. The English Moralities from the Point of View of Allegory 


By W. Roy Mackenziz, Assistant Professor of English in Washington University, St. 
Louis, Mo. xv + 278 pages, $2.00. 


Legends and Satires from Mediaeval Literature 


Translations edited by MARTHA Hae SHACKFoRD, Associate Professor of English Litera- 
ture in Wellesley College. xi+ 176 pages, $1.25. 


A WIDE variety of mediaeval prose and poetry, much of it not hitherto acces- 
sible in English translation. 


Social Forces in Modern Literature 
Ἢ Puito M. Buck, Jr., Professor of Rhetoric in the University of Nebraska. 254 pages, 
I.00, 
Stup1Es of Montesquieu, Rousseau, Lessing, Goethe, Wordsworth, and Shel- 
ley and their theories as to the mutual relation of man and society. 


Schiller 


By Evcen KitHnEMANN, Professor of Philosophy in the University of Breslau, Germany. 
Translated by KATHARINE Royce, with an Introduction by Jostan Royce. Two Vol- 
umes. 844 pages, $3.00. 
A COMPREHENSIVE discussion of Schiller’s personal and artistic development, 
his literary relation to his predetessors and successors, and his permanent 
literary significance. 


An Outline of German Romanticism (1766-1866) 


By ALLEN Witson PorTeRFIELD, Instructor in German in Barnard College, Columbia 
University: xxx + 263 pages, $1.00. , 
A HANDBOOK containing much pertinent information in readily accessible form 
in regard to the German Romantic movement and the individuals who com- 
posed it. 


Wordsworth — Poet of Nature and Poet of Man 


By E. HersHey Sneatu, Lecturer on Ethics and Religious Education in Yale University. 
320 pages, $2.00. 


AN exhaustive and scholarly study of Wordsworth’s poetic and philosophic 
creed. ie: 


GINN AND COMPANY: PuUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS ᾿ς SAN FRANCISCO 


Valuable Books in Old and Middle English 


An Old English Grammar (Third Edition) 


By Epvarp Sievers, University of Leipzig. Translated and edited by ALpert 8. Coox, 
Vale University. 422 pages, $1.50. 


The Inflections and Syntax of Malory’s Morte d’Arthur 


By Cuarves S. Batpwin, Barnard College. x+ 156 pages, $1.40. 


Anglo-Saxon Grammar and Reader 


By StepHen H. CarPENTER. 218 pages, 60 cents. 


The Phonological Investigation of Old English 


By Arsert S. Cook, Yale University. 26 pages, 20 cents. 


A First Book in Old English 


By Avsert S. Cook, Yale University. 324 pages, $1.50. 


Exercises in Old English 


By Apert 8. Cook, Yale University. 68 pages, 35 cents. 


Translations 


Select Translations from Old English Poetry 


Edited, with Prefatory Notes and Indexes, by Assert S. Cook, Yale University, and 
Cuauncey B. Tinker, Yale University. 195 pages, $1.00. 


Select Translations from Old English Prose 


Edited, with Prefatory Notes and Indexes, by Atpert S. Cook, Yale University, and 
Cuauncey B. Tinker, Yale University. 296 pages, $1.25. 


Beéwulf, and The Fight at Finnsburg (Fourth Edition, Revised) 


Translated by James M. Garnetr. With Facsimile of the Unique Manuscript in the 
British Museum, Cotton. Vitellius A XV. lii+ 110 pages, $1.00. 


Elene; Judith; Athlestan, or The Fight at Brunnanburh; 
Byrhtnoth, or The Fight at Maldon; and The Dream 
of the Rood 


Translated by James M. GARNETT. xviii+ 77 pages, 90 cents. 


Old English Idyls 


Translated by JoHn [.Ε5511ῈῸ HA tt, College of William and Mary. 108 pages, 40 cents, 


The Christ of Cynewulf 


Translated into English prose by CHARLES HuNTINGTON WHITMAN, Rutgers College. 
Cili+62 pages, 40 cents. 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO LONDON 
ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 


Standard Works on Sanskrit Philology 


and Literature 


Sanskrit Grammar (Third Edition). Including both the Classical Language 
and the Older Dialects of Veda and Brahmana 


By Wiiu1am DwiGHT WHITNEY. xxvi+ 551 pages, $3.00. 


Sanskrit-English Dictionary 


By Kart CAPPELLER, University of Jena. 672 pages, $6.00. 


An Avesta Grammar in Comparison with Sanskrit 
By A. V. Wituiams Jackson, Columbia University. 


Part I, Phonology, Inflection, Word-Formation. With an Introduction on the 
Avesta. xlvii+ 273 pages, $2.00. 


The Avestan Alphabet and its Transcription 


By A. V. Witiiams Jackson, Columbia University. 36 pages including five appendixes, 
25 cents, 


Kaegi’s Rigveda 


A study of The Rigveda by ApotFr Kagci, University of Ziirich. Authorized translation 
by R. ARROWSMITH. 198 pages, $1.50. 


A Hymn of Zoroaster: Yasna 31 


ae with Comments, by A, V. Wittiams Jackson, Columbia University. 62 pages, 
T,00. 


Harvard Oriental Series 
A series of texts and translations. Edited, with the codperation of various scholars, by 


a R. Lanman, Harvard University. Volumes I-XIII, XV and XVII are now 
ready. 


Sanskrit Reader 


By CuHartes R. Lanman, Harvard University. Text, Notes and Vocabulary. xx+ 405 
pages, $1.80. 


Avesta Reader, First Series 


By A. V. Wituiams Jackson, Columbia University. 112 pages, $1.75. 


Sanskrit Primer Based on the “ Leitfaden fiir den Elementarcursus des Sanskrit ”” 
of Professor Georg Buhler of Vienna. With Exercises and Vocabularies 


By Epwarp D. Prerry, Columbia University. 230 pages, $1.50. 


GINN AND COMPANY: PUBLISHERS 
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